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An Imperial Policy 


T is a commonplace of historians that the British ditions which have resulted from British rule, populations 

Empire was acquired in a fit of absence of mind. It still live under primitive conditions and suffer seriously 
is a standing reproach to the Imperial Government to-day | from preventible disease.” There is a vicious circle: the 
that the administration of Britain’s dependent colonies function of local administrations is to provide social 
tends to continue in the same spirit of careless indifference. services, largely of a health order to counter the poverty 
The Report for 1938 of the Colonial Office was published of the subject peoples; and that poverty is enhanced by 
last week, and its contents add appreciably to the misgiv- the volume of taxation which it is necessary to raise in 
ings which many Members voiced when the Commons order to pay for administration and defence as well as for 
debated the Colonial Office Vote on Wednesday. Mr precisely these vital social services. : 
Malcolm MacDonald rightly said in the debate that the © What is needful now has been only too well demon- 
objective of British colonial administration was the best strated by the events of the very recent past. In the oldest 
interests of the colonial peoples themselves; but both parts of the Colonial Empire, that is, in the West Indian 
within and without Parliament the feeling that very much _ islands, riots and disorders have revealed a situation of : ‘ 
more could and should be done forthwith, is widespread. economic dislocation which it is beyond the power of local = ' 

This is not to say that the Colonial Office Report tells a administrations to resolve. The staple sugar industry has 
story of maladministration. The claim is made early in the only been able to survive on the basis of wages so low that 
Report that “we have done our best to govern the territories they fail to cater for adequate subsistence and good health, 
for which we are responsible well”; and it is impossible to. The cocoa industry, too, burdened by heavy debt, struggles 
deny that the members of the Colonial Service on the spot on with the lowest of wages _and widespread under- 
have continued last year, as throughout the recent past, to employment. While wages are inadequate to support a 
do the best within their power for the welfare and well- —_ proper standard of living, the staple agricultural industries 
being of the native populations entrusted to their charge. | are themselves incapable of supporting an adequate stan- 
It is at the fountain head in Whitehall and in Westmin- dard of wages. Faced with the need for heavy expenditure 
ster that the chief responsibility rests for Britain’s to lessen the impact of poverty, unemployment and ill- 
failure to make most of the Empire. The Colonial Office health, local administrations are compelled to levy heavy 
Report admits in a significant phrase what is in many ways taxes, which in their turn make the economic impasse 
the crux of the question. ‘In some parts of our Colonial more impassable. The various administrations need to take , 
Empire,” the Report says, “in spite of the peaceful con- over half of the revenue, which is raised by heavy duties. | 
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on the imports of almost all the necessaries of life, for the 
payment of debt and to defray the charges of administra- 
tion and defence. There is neither money nor authority in 
the West Indian islands to carry out the schemes that are 
needed to raise social and economic standards to a profit- 
able and an equitable level: there is needed a broad 
plan to save the West Indies, not only from social distress, 
but also from continued political discontent and unrest. 


THE FINANCIAL DILEMMA 


In widely different degrees the same comment is applic- 
able to large sections of the sixty million peoples scattered 
within the British Colonial Empire. In West Africa, for 
instance, where British rule has achieved a_ political 
triumph by developing indirect rule by the natives them- 
selves, and where the working of their natural resources of 
cocoa and palm oil has also been largely conducted by the 
natives, there is the same Gordian knot of finance to 
unravel. The revenue of the local administrations is de- 
pendent upon world prices for products which have lately 
felt the worst effects of the general restriction of inter- 
national trade. And for lack of funds the administrations 
on the spot have found themselves unable to develop the 
social services and public works that are needed. 

Heavy upon the West Indian and all the African 
Colonies is the burden of fixed interest charges. It would 
be fallacious to forget that the taxable capacity of the 
dependencies is already mortgaged to the hilt to pay for 
the investment of the recent past, as well as for the costs 
of administration and the charges for social services which 
their poverty and malnutrition make imperative. 

“If the pace of internal development is to be 
quickened, it can only be as the result of assistance given 
in the form of free grants”: this conclusion of the 
Airican Survey points in general terms the responsibility 
which now rests upon the political wisdom and the 
economic resources of Britain. Nor, be it noted, is it 
possible to confine this sort of comment to the dependent 
Colonies of Africa and the less dependent Colonies of the 
West Indies. The same situation in a different guise is 
visible in the isiand of Cyprus. Cyprus is a Mediterranean 
distressed area; and it is unfortunately true that, while the 
Italians have made notable progress in Rhodes, Cyprus 
has been left to decay and the Cypriots to the discomfort 
of an autocratic government which does not carry even 
the advantage of a benevolent policy of development. 

It is not possible to lay down here and now in all 
completeness a practical policy of Imperial development. 
The curse of British Imperial policy, next to indifference, 
is ignorance. Introducing the first twelve members of the 
Fellowship of Nuffield College, Mr H. B. Butler, Warden- 
elect, this week cited among the present problems to be 
solved by collaboration between experts and practical men 
that of colonial development; too little is known about 
the Colonies, about their problems and about their needs, 
for a programme to be readily laid down. But this much 
is certain: the interest of traders seeking to sell in Colonial 
markets, the interest of industrialists and ordinary people 
seeking to secure raw materials and foodstuffs from the 
Colonies, and the interests of the Colonial inhabitants them- 
selves seeking to escape from poverty, malnutrition and 
disease, alike require that a policy of Colonial development 
should be centrally conceived, centrally carried out and 
centrally financed. It is impossible, at this moment of time, 
to avoid the question of what a newly colonising Germany 
would do for her overseas possessions; and it is impossible 
to escape the answer that, whatever essential elements of 
political freedom, racial toleration and social justice might 
be lost in a Nazi Empire, at any rate a policy of intensive 
economic development would be pursued which, while 
designed to supply essential raw materials to the Reich, 
would, incidentally, by making more of the Colonies’ re- 
sources, raise the income of the Colonies themselves. 
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The point is whether we can make the best of both 
worlds, On the political side, British administration has 
hitched its wagon to the star of ultimate self-government 
the star which has come into sight in a shower of sparks 
in the great sub-continent of India. Can that political 
development be associated at the same time with a paralle] 
policy of economic development which will give to the 
shadow of political self-rule the substance of economic 
well-being and welfare? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCE 


All that can be projected at this time, after long years of 
neglect and piecemeal progress, is a plan of the most 
general kind. First, there is needed, as the African Survey 
rightly urged, a comprehensive survey of the resources of 
the dependent Empire. It is imperative that such a survey 
should be carried out, not by the British Government 
alone, but by them in collaboration with the Governments 
of the other independent Dominion members of the British 
Commonwealth. It is imperative, too, that such a commis- 
sion of inquiry should from the outset be assured that its 
findings, unlike those of the Dominions Commission some 
years past, shall be the basis of immediate constructive 
action. There might be set up a Joint Board of the 
Commonwealth entrusted by Royal Charter with execu- 
tive power to proceed with a programme of development. 

If one call came more clearly than another from Thurs- 
day’s debate in the Commons it was precisely this demand 
for broad vision and constructive action. The need for 
vastly more life in the administration at the centre in 
Britain was agreed on all sides, and very much could be 
done at once even before bolder plans have time to mature. 
The proposal for a Committee of the Commons to con- 
sider Colonial affairs has much to commend it, and the 
need to educate the British people in the full nature of 
their Imperial responsibility is imperative. There is a 
Colonial Empire Marketing Board which works well but 
quietly: its scope might well be magnified. And it is some- 
thing like a scandal that, for example, Nigeria, larger in 
population than Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
put together, should have no trade representative in London 
or anywhere else. 

There will remain the wider task of Colonial develop- 
ment, and here the crux is finance. The present limitations 
upon the rate of economic development in the Colonies 
are many: first, there is the heavy cost of administrative 
and social services which hamstrings the very progress 
which would lessen these charges; secondly, there is the 
heavy weight of fixed interest upon past investment which 
makes new Colonial loans impracticable. There is no 
miracle to be wrought in a single night; but it is possible 
even now to lay down certain principles of policy. 

First and foremost, it is important that the impoverished 
Colonies should be helped to bear the heavy burden of 
administrative costs which hamper their social and 
economic progress and largely serve to provide an avenue 
for the employment of British Civil Servants. The prin- 
ciple of “ no taxation without representation ” is a century 
and a half old; the time has surely come to apply 1. 
Secondly, it is unquestionable that the Colonies cannot be 
saddled now with further fixed interest charges: what 's 
needed is Imperial subsidies for social services and com- 
munications far beyond the meagre six to eight millions 
contributed from the Colonial Development Fund since 
its institution in 1929 ; what is needed most of all is the 
supply of capital in equity form rather than in the shape 
of prior charges, to bring to Colonies the manufac- 
turing, processing and refining industries which will lessen 
their too-exclusive dependence upon agriculture on the one 
hand and mining on the other. The whole plan must be 
bound up with the evolution of new methods of co-opet@- 
tion between Imperial Governments and private enterpris¢ 
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in the supply of capital and in its control and management; 
and what is needed, finally, “is to foster those forms of 
economic progress which will enable Colonial populations 
to contribute in greater measure than they have done so far 
to the up-building of capital resources themselves.” The 
Colonies in Africa and elsewhere have been given a skeleton 
of transport and administration which imposes upon them, 
until they can fill in that skeleton with diversified economic 
activities, immense overhead charges. 

The fact cannot be avoided that the Colonial develop- 
ment of the kind inescapably needed will impose costs on 
the Mother Country. The expenditure of. the several 
Colonial administrations last year passed £70 millions: 
of this administration, debt and defence accounted for 
perhaps £32 millions, and these are the items on which 
assistance should be given first. Secondly, there is the 
charge to the Imperial Budget of Colonial development. 
This cannot be frighteningly large: it could be limited to 
the service on the capital raised for development purposes 
under the new plan; and whatever this was it would only 
be a fraction of the vast sums spent on raising the stan- 
dard of living of those of His Majesty’s subjects who have 
votes. Nor can such spending be regarded as solely 
altruistic or dutiful. It is bread cast on the waters, for to 
raise the standard of living in the Colonies cannot but 
benefit our traders and manufacturers. 

The task is not easy. It is economically futile to antici- 
pate the solution of the Colonial problem by extraordinary 
and artificial expedients or simply by lavish capital ex- 
penditure. “ The rate at which capital can be absorbed 
by Colonial territories depends upon the rates at which 
the other complementary factors of supply can be made 
available ” ; but the difficulties do not mean that progress 
is impossible. Similarly, the whole process of economic 
development involves the clash between native and Euro- 
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pean interests ; unwisely done, it means the exploitation 
of native communities for the advantage of’ European 
traders and manufacturers, But this again is not a non 
possumus to progress; the principle of trusteeship, which 
politically means native self-rule and native welfare, must 
mean also native well-being and native prosperity ; and the 
task of Imperial development cannot be shirked simply 
because there are serious problems of native and labour 
right to be solved at every stage. 

Britain’s Imperial task, and indeed that of every Empire- 
building nation, is to reconcile the political and economic 
aspects of trusteeship. Britain’s political responsibility is 
by now so explicitly known and accepted that it ought to 
provide all the safeguards needed to make proper Imperial 
economic development possible without injustices and 
exploitation. But the task has a wider meaning. It is not 
by the redistribution of Colonial territories that the 
economic ills of nations, whether they have colonies or 
not, will be remedied. It is by two means only that this 
end can be achieved ; first by the removal of those restric- 
tions upon world trade which are the over-riding cause 
of all the world’s economic difficulties ; and secondly by 
raising the income and the standard of living of all con- 
suming populations all the world over so that, on the one 
hand, they may buy and sell more and, on the other, that 
they may be preserved against the ill-health and social 
distress that comes of poverty and deprivation. It is not 
in the balance of world economic power that the Colonies 
stand foremost, whatever their owners ; it is as a test of 
the good faith, good will, good sense and resourcefulness 
of statesmen that they hold first place. What we now need 
to do for the Colonies we owe it to them to do. And we 
owe it to ourselves no less: if we are prepared to fight to 
keep our Colonies we must be ready to strive to the utmost 
to clear our title of deserved reproaches. 


M. Daladier and France 


(By a Correspondent in France) 


ote waters run deep. French internal political life has 
moved so smoothly since the end of March that one is 
easily tempted to think of the country simply as a 
mechanism for its own defence. But the tremendous 
pressure of contemporary events is remoulding France as it 
is remoulding all Europe. The effort France is now making 
and the political form in which that effort is being made 
will leave their traces permanently in her political and 
social life. 

Last October the division between “ Munichois ” and 
“ Anti-Munichois” split every political party, except the 
Communists, and even divided the Cabinet itself. It seemed 
to be the one important issue on which the country must 
make up its mind, and the future was discussed in terms 
of the victory of M. Bonnet and his friends or of M. 
Reynaud and his, as the representatives of the two rival 
schools. M. Daladier was thought of as the interim Premier 
typifying the nation’s own indecision, for it was well known 
that he was not as satisfied in his own mind about what he 
himself had done at Munich as was his Foreign Minister. 
The appointment of M. Reynaud to the Ministry of 
Finance in November, after weeks of hesitation as to what 
Course to pursue, was interpreted in many quarters as a 
Success for the Anti-Munichois party in foreign policy, 
€ven more than as a decision in favour of orthodox financial 
Policy. It was generally supposed that in the moment of a 
decisive victory for either one side or the other M. Daladier 
would be eliminated. 


The course of events has been entirely different. Foreign 
policy has indeed been reversed, but this has worked out 
entirely in M. Daladier’s favour. He is now very much 
stronger than his best friends could have supposed possible 
six months ago. On the other hand, M. Paul Reynaud’s 
striking success at the Ministry of Finance has remained 
strictly departmental. He has, of course, made an invalu- 
able contribution to a stronger French foreign policy by 
strengthening French finances, but no one in France talks 
as if he was the inspirer of the foreign policy. M. Bonnet, 
on the other hand, seems to have become a fixture at the 
Quai d’Orsay, and his enemies are no longer making serious 
efforts to drive him from it. But his position has sunk to 
that of an executant. 

The most marked peculiarity of M. Daladier’s position 
is his refusal to accept the votes of his former Socialist and 
Communist allies even when he can have them—as, for 
instance, for his foreign policy. Had he allowed the last 
important vote of confidence in the Chamber three weeks 
ago to be submitted in two sections, so that the Opposition 
could have voted for his foreign policy, without expressing 
approval of his Government’s other activities, he could have 
offered the world the spectacle of a unanimous Chamber. 
This aspect of his policy goes back to his broadcast speech 
last August, when he declared that it was necessary to 
lower the rates of overtime pay, without having previously 
consulted his Minister of Labour and Minister of Public 
Works. He thus secured the resignation of the two Ministers 
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most closely connected with the Front Populaire conception 
and prepared the way for the reversal of his majority after 
Munich, when he made it clear at the Marseilles Radical 
Party Congress that the internal enemy was not Fascism on 
the Right (the thesis of the Popular Front) but Com- 
munism on the Left. This attitude was emphasised by M. 
Reynaud’s financial policy, which was the occasion of the 
abortive general strike at the end of November. It was M. 
Daladier’s success in crushing this strike which finally 
stamped him—one of the founders of the Front Populaire 
three and a half years before—as the restorer of law and 
order, the breaker of trade-union tyranny. It very nearly 
handicapped him at the same time with an ugly reputation 
as 2 would-be dictator, but he was saved, as was French 
foreign policy, by the Italians. 

M. Daladier’s greatest political gift is a certain repre- 
sentative quality; he enjoys the confidence of a vast class 
of peasants, shopkeepers and small professional men, who 
feel that he is judging events by their categories, reacting 
as they would react. For this reason he can afford to change 
his mind and his policy with greater impunity than most 
politicians. This same characteristic qualified him admir- 
ably to protest in the name of the whole French nation 
against the Italian demand for “ Corsica, Nice, Tunisia.” 
However divided the nation might be about his internal 
policy, they were united in supporting him when he spoke 
at Bastia, Tunis and Algiers. The sting was taken out of 
internal controversy by union in face of Italy. At the same 
time, the Italian attitude, and still more the aggressions of 
Germany and Italy in March and April, freed M. Daladier 
from the pressure of the relatively small group of extreme 
Munichois, led by M. Flandin, who were necessary to him 
for his rather narrow majority. Ever since his Corsican and 
North African tour his political strength has been twofold. 
On the one hand, he has been strictly the representative of 
an anti-Socialist coalition; on the other hand, he has been 
the spokesman of all France, and, as Minister of War, more 
especially of France in uniform, against the insufferable 
aggressiveness of the totalitarian nations. 

In ordinary times this twofold réle would be difficult to 
fill, but every blow at the old structure of Europe delivered 
by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini makes it easier for 
M. Daladier. The dispute over foreign policy between 
Munichois and Anti-Munichois has been not so much 
settled in favour of the latter as superseded. The relaxation 
of rigid working hours is now a question of national defence 
as much as an issue between Capital and Labour. In any 
case, the working class is tired of disputes, and, since 
the general strike, no longer considers that they can 
be entered on with impunity. Thus all questions are being 
merged in military policy, which is the peculiar affair of 
M. Daladier’s own Ministry. Bitter polemics are main- 
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tained in the Socialist and Communist Press agains 
M. Reynaud’s financial measures and M. Daladier’s claim 
to have united France and put her back to work. It remains 
true that M. Daladier is at the head of the Government 
under which Frenchmen have rallied. 

The Opposition, though large in numbers, gives him 
little ground for anxiety. The Communists have been 
successful in restoring the old distrust towards themselves 
which had been dissipated for a short time in 1935-36, 
The Socialists are hopelessly divided, and, however highly 
M. Léon Blum’s personal qualities may be regarded, he is 
unthinkable as a national leader in present circumstances, 
His name is irrevocably linked with the collapse of State 
authority, that of M. Daladier with its restoration. 

But the most singular aspect of the present situation is 
the decadence of parliamentary life. At no period during 
the last war was the French Parliament so unimportant as 
it is to-day. Enjoying plenary powers of decree, the 
Government does not require its legislative assistance. The 
plenary powers were granted at the height of the March 
crisis by a Chamber quite unable to maintain its own 
dignity. M. Daladier did nothing to help the Chamber in 
this respect and almost denied its right to discuss foreign 
policy. Since then the Chamber has devoted its attention 
to authors’ rights and proportional representation. The 
general public scarcely expects that the international situa- 
tion will allow a general election to be held when it falls 
due next April, and a reform of the electoral system conse- 
quently does not arouse great interest. Parliament is simply 
ceasing to be the centre of political life. The Chamber is 
now paying the penalty for having allowed itself to be 
driven before the wind of the strikes three years ago. 

There is singularly little anxiety in the country about 
the consequence of this abeyance of parliamentarism. M. 
Daladier governs empirically by rule of thumb; he does not 
make the impression of a man with the ambition to recon- 
struct a constitution. His representative qualities already 
referred to dispel fears of dictatorship. There has been no 
noticeable interference with the liberties of the Press except 
in military matters. The generals are all old enough to 
remember the lesson of the Dreyfus case and most care- 
fully avoid any action which might arouse suspicions of 
political ambition. Their technical authority is therefore all 
the more firmly established. The atmosphere of the country 
remains Republican, but the principal organ of French 
political life, by which the French electorate has hitherto 
controlled politicians, is visibly falling into disuse and 
disrepute. The nation attaches more importance to the 
increased efficiency of the State than to control of the 
State’s activities. New political habits are being formed, 
probably no less important than new political doctrines and 
constitutions, 


Food Production in War 


IX the totalitarian wars of the twentieth century the task 
of securing sufficient supplies of essential foods for the 
belligerent peoples necessarily falls upon their respective 
(sovernments. And the decisions taken by any Government 
about the volume and type of domestic food production 
required in time of war must be made in the framework 
of the wider problems set by the use of limited resources 
to produce means of unlimited destruction. The decision to 
grow, to import or to do without some part of the normal 
food supply must depend on the extent to which imports 
can be maintained at their peace-time level, on the routes 
by which they can be shipped, on the distribution of man- 
power between the armed forces, the munition works and 


the land army, on the probable duration of the conflict 
and on the speed by which transport systems and storag¢ 
space can be adapted to war-time needs. The factors ar¢ 
so many and so indefinite that the claim of the farmers 10 
be told in June, 1939, exactly what would be expected of 
them in the first year of war is obviously impossible of 
fulfilment. But from the experiences of this country » 
1918 and 1919 it is possible to deduce the main principles 
on which the Ministry of Food would have to work. 

The peace-time embryo of that Ministry, the F 
Defence Plans Department, published in its report for 1937 
estimates (of which a summary is given at the head of the 
next column) of British consumption of important foods. 
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British Foop SuprLy (AvéRAGE OF 1934-36) 
(Quantities in thousand tons, except where stated) 





—_—— 


Commodity 


eee eee eee eee eereeeeseee 


stern eeeweeeeeeeeeeee 


PotatO€S ....scerececccceee 
Sugar (refined) .......++ 
Tea, coffee, COCOA......+. 
Feeding stuffs (d) :— 
Cereal cccocscsnoneterennie 
Oil cakes, CTC. .....ceeeees 


~ (a) In terms of flour. (b) Includin an allowance for allotments 
and gardens. (c) Butter, margarine, lard. (d) Excluding feeding 
stuffs entirely home grown, such as hay, roots, etc. 


At present standards of consumption, in only three 
important foods—fish, milk and potatoes—is Britain self- 
supporting, and in three essential groups of foods—cereals, 
sugar and fats—home production provides only a small 
fraction of the amount required. In any war of the near 
future, therefore, no realisable increase in home production 
can prevent the people of this country from starving if 
their flow of imports is cut off. In time of war the farmers 
could not be expected to feed the 45 millions crowded in 
Great Britain; their task would be to diminish the probable 
pressure on import trade by increasing production from 
home resources. And this could best be done by increasing 
the home output of cereals and possibly sugar, foods which 
are bulky in proportion to their value and which are there- 
fore extravagant of cargo space. In this connection it may 
be interesting to compare the agricultural situation as it is 
to-day with that in 1914 and in 1918:— 


Crops (million acres) : 1914 1918 1938 

Total cultivated  ..........sceeeeee 31-90 31-75 29-26 

of which permanent pasture... 17-61 15-90 17-41 

Live —_ jiobhcainibasbiiincniaein 14-29 ae eo 
of which tempo sses... 3°86 3° . 

Total under wee hak oseeeees 10-43 12-40 8-51 

of which Wheat ............06 1-87 2:64 1-93 

Oats and barley ... 4°55 5-68 3-08 

Potatoes .......c0008 0-61 0-80 0-61 

SUE. ‘eceebennahanen 1-91 1-71 0-97 

B S WOE vecccsags Se Sel 0-34 

Livestock (million) : 

UTD. ainnpaahipunninailaniaematinih 7:09 7-41 7:97 
SRD” ccrninsuadicncacmaubiahiia ss 24:29 23:35 25:41 
LE IE Net: RE vc 2:63 1-83 3-80 
Horses (on agric. holdings) ... 1-30 1-34 0-99 


Compared with 1914, there has been a fall of 2.6 million 
acres in the cultivated area, due very largely to the absorp- 
tion of land for urban and non-agricultural uses. But while 
the area of permanent pasture has changed little, that under 
arable cultivation has fallen by 3.4 million acres, or by 
17 per cent. of the 1914 area. Owing to the operations of 
the wheat quota, the acreage under wheat was larger in 
1938 than in 1914, but there have been sharp falls in the 
area under barley and oats, roots and bare fallow, which 
have more than counterbalanced the effects of the growth 
of the sugar beet industry. The most serious feature of this 
decline, from the point of view of food production in war, 
is the complete disappearance from many districts of the 
implements for and the traditions of arable cultivation. 

The shift away from arable land has been accompanied 
by a marked expansion in the livestock population. In spite 
of the decline in the use of sheep on arable land, the sheep 
Population, on the average of its fluctuations, is about the 
same as in pre-war days. The cattle population has in- 
creased, owing to the increase in dairy herds, and it is 
Probable that the necessity for maintaining winter milk 
Production is largely responsible for the expansion com- 
Pared with 1914 in imports of cake; cows are more 
dependent on imports than steers. And, finally, the 
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number of regular farm workers has fallen in the last 
twelve years alone by nearly one-quarter. 

_ In these respects, therefore, Britain is in a worse posi- 
tion now than in 1914, but the changes brought about in 
the last quarter of a century cannot all be counted as a 
debit, even from the point of view of war supplies. In the 
first place, the fall in the number of horses, not only on 
agricultural holdings but also in towns and in the army, 
has released a large acreage of cereals and grass for use as 
human food, in the form of flour or meat or milk. The fall 
of 310,000 in the numbers of horses on the land alone 
since 1914 could be accompanied by a fall of three-quarters 
of a million acres in the area under cereals without a 
reduction in the food supply for humans. In the second 
place, while tractors were unreliable novelties even in 1918, 
there are at present some 50,000 tractors working on 
British farms. Owing to the relatively small size of most 
holdings, there are very few tractors that are being worked 
to their full capacity. Here then is a huge reserve of power 
which could be used, through schemes of local co-opera- 
tion, to cultivate additional acres at the cost of only the 
additional fuel and labour. Thirdly, the fact that farm 
work can now be carried out with far less labour than was 
necessary before the last war is obviously an index of the 
improvement in technique and, in view of the demands 
likely to be made on labour in the next, the increase in 
efficiency can only be welcomed. It is probable, however, 
that the rapid exodus from the land in the last few years 
has left many farms short of labour, and in war time the 
services of the women’s land army would be in great 
demand. Fourthly, the increase, not recorded in the agri- 
cultural statistics, in the production of fruit and vegetables 
which has taken place in the last twenty years will make 
the maintenance of the nation’s supply of vitamins easier 
than it was in 1914-18. And fifthly, the administrative 
experience acquired by the marketing boards would be 
invaluable to a Ministry of Food in war time. 

The fall of 17 per cent. in the total arable area since 
1914 is undoubtedly a handicap if cereal production is to 
be increased even to the level it attained in 1918. There are 
very few arable farms in Britain which can grow successive 
harvests of corn without a serious and rapid fall in 
yields, and most wheat-growing land can only take alter- 
nate crops of corn, or even two years out of five. Even to 
maintain this rate of production, extensive use of cultiva- 
tors, fertilisers and manure is often required. Consequently, 
the Ministry of Food could not expect to grow cereals on 
more than half of the total arable area. In 1938 the 
proportion of the arable acreage under wheat, barley or 
oats was 42 per cent.; to raise this to 50 per cent. would 
involve an increase of 900,000 acres, which at average 
yields would provide an addition of 18 per cent. to the 
production of cereals. But it must be emphasised that 
average yields could only be maintained by the liberal use 
of fertilisers, of which nearly 5 million tons were imported 
in 1938. Hence the importance of adequate reserves. 

If cereal production had to be increased beyond this 
point, it could only be done by breaking up permanent 
pastures. There is, in fact, a very large area of so-called 
pasture in England which provides little more than rough 
grazing and which should in any case be ploughed up and 
re-sown. The high initial cost of this operation and the 
lack in many grazing and dairying districts of the neces- 
sary implements, together with lack of knowledge, have 
impeded this necessary work, and the recent ploughing-up 
campaign initiated by the Government, together with the 
fertiliser subsidy, will be a stimulus in this direction. But 
while rough pasture will need much cultivation, fertilising 
and manuring before it will produce either good grass or 
good crops, really good pasture, well grazed and manured, 
provides one of the best reserves of fertility; when ploughed 
up, three or four harvests of cereals can be taken off suit- 
able land in really good condition before signs of exhaus- 


tion become apparent. 
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The breaking-up of good pasture for corn production 
necessarily involves a loss in the food supply for livestock. 
To a certain extent, livestock must, in time of war, be 
regarded as competitive with humans; particularly those 
animals which consume cereals and imported feeding 
stuffs. The exception to this rule may be found in the dairy 
herds; the supply of milk is so important an item in the 
nation’s diet that every effort must be made to maintain 
the milk production. But as soon as the pressure of imports 
on cargo space became noticeable, the numbers of pigs 
and poultry fed on grain would have to be reduced; and 
these might, if the situation became acute, be followed by 
the slaughter of beef cattle, dairy cows and any sheep 
which could not feed themselves on rough grazings with 
a minimum of winter keep. The fact, however, that the 
livestock population might have to be drastically reduced 
in the course of a long war does not alter the fact that the 
existence at the outbreak of hostilities of a large popula- 
tion of meat animals provides an excellent reserve of food 
which can be drawn upon if necessary. And hence, the 
recent subsidies for cattle and pigs, the forthcoming guar- 
anteed price for sheep, as well as the subsidies for the 
production of cereals, may turn out to have had a defence 
value to set against their heavy cost. 

But the best and cheapest way of increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of British agriculture for war-time use lies 
in building up the fertility of the soil. Here the greatest 
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need at the moment is undoubtedly drainage, and if the 
Government sees a reasonable possibility of avoiding war 
in the next three years a subsidy towards field drainage 
would well repay the nation in peace time as well as in 
war. But apart from this long-period consideration, the 
steps which should be taken now to prepare agriculture for 
a war in, say, the next eighteen months may be summed up 
in four headings: (1) The storing of reserves of fertilisers, 
tractors, the oil to drive them, and the seed they will plant 
(the Government has already begun to lay in stocks of the 
first three); (2) the development of such processes as grass 
drying, ensilage, and the use of by-products like sugar 
beet pulp as substitutes, if necessary, for imported foods; 
(3) the encouragement in purely grass areas of the tradi- 
tions of cultivation as applied to pasture, whether per- 
manent or temporary; and (4) the planning of the necessary 
administration. The Food Defence Plans Department has 
already appointed the chairmen of the regional com- 
mittees, which will interpret to the farmers the commands 
of the Ministry of Food and allocate among them the 
limited supplies of farm requisites. The organisation of 
the other side of food production, that of marketing, with 
its necessary corollaries of transport, price-fixing, State 
purchase and rationing, is almost of equal importance in 
the scheme of national defence—almost, for if there are no 
imports, no organisation of marketing will prevent Britain 
from starving in a few weeks. 


Russia’s Standard of Living 


N°? country, not even Germany or Italy, has been the 
object of so many contradictory assertions as the 
Soviet Union. Russia is inaccessible, and occasional per- 
sonal impressions are of small value in a country so vast 
and populous; moreover, there is lack of statistical data. 
Nevertheless, there is sufficient material to warrant an 
objective survey. 

Mr Colin Clark’s study of the Russian national income* 
is both timely and bold. Indeed, its boldness may even be 
a liability. Mr Clark is right in saying that, for Soviet 
Russia as for any other country, the only theoretically 
valid and complete measure of economic progress is the 
figure of the national income. But in Russian practice 
there are difficulties in the way of attaining the ideal. 
First, many of the constituents of the national income are 
not known and have to be guessed. Secondly, the quanti- 
ties of goods and services produced in Russia cannot be 
valued at the prices at which they were actually sold in 
any recent year, as these include a very high turnover tax, 
the proceeds of which are used to finance State invest- 
ment. In avoiding these difficulties Mr Clark is forced to 
use a number of ingenious but hazardous calculations. As 
a result the theoretical excellence of the national income 





* “A Critique of Russian Statistics.” By Colin Clark. 
Macmillan. 76 pages. Price 6s. : 
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as a measurement of economic progress becomes much 
more dubious. 

One of these calculations is illustrated in the following 
imaginary dialogue. It concerns the calculation of the out- 
put of industrial goods and public services (amounting to 
nearly a quarter of the national income) in 1927-28. 


ENQUIRER: I can see that you have calculated from 
official figures that retail sales of industrial goods in 
1927-28 were 14.2 milliard roubles, but since prices have 
presumably changed since then, I suppose that you use a 
Price index number in order to estimate the change in 
actual quantities purchased between 1927-28 and 1934? 


Mr Ciark: Yes, but as Russian prices are arbitrarily 
fixed and in any case difficult to obtain, it is better to re- 
calculate all items in pounds sterling of 1934 purchasing 
power. 

ENQUIRER: How do you do that? 


Mr CLARK: First of all we calculate by means of a 
price index number the number of roubles which would 
have been needed in 1913 to buy the goods that cost 14.2 
milliards in 1927-28. 


ENQUIRER: How is it that, in order to convert Russian 
roubles in 1927-28 into British pounds in 1934, you have 
to go back to 1913? 

Mr Cxark: This is because it is difficult to measure the 
relationship between the purchasing powers of a Soviet 
rouble and a capitalist pound. 


ER: Is it easy, then, to convert Russian roubles 
in 1913 into the equivalent number of British pounds of 
the same purchasing power? 


Mr. CiarK: It is not easy, but it is possible with 4 
little ingenuity. If we assume that prices in Russia prope’ 
and in the areas which now form Finland, Estonia an 
part of Poland, were approximately the same in 1913, we 
can calculate what the Russian rouble would have been 
worth, if it had still been circulating in the Succession 
States in 1930. 

ENQUIRER: How does it help to know what the rouble 
would have been worth, if it had been circulating in the 
Succession States in 1930? 


Mr Ciark: Because thanks to comparisons made by the 
Ford Motor Company and the International Labour Office 
we can then calculate what the rouble would have been 
worth, if it had been circulating in Great Britain in po 
and with the aid of British price indices it is child’s PAY 
to calculate how many roubles would have been requ! 
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to buy in Great Britain in 1913 the goods that were pur- 

chased in Russia in 1927-28, if the rouble had been circu- 

lating in Great Britain at that time, 

ENQUIRER: But the rouble was not circulating in Great 
Britain in 1913 .... 

Mr CLARK: Quite so, but in 1913 Russia was on the 
gold standard and the exchange rate was 9.45 roubles to 
the pound. So all we have to do is to divide the total 
by 9.45 and we have converted the roubles into pounds of 
1913 purchasing power. Then by a further use of British 
price indices we have no difficulty in calculating that £768 
millions spent in Great Britain in 1934 would have been 
sufficient to buy all the industrial goods that were obtained 
for 14.2 milliard roubles in Russia in 1927-28. 

For 1934 Mr Clark has found a more direct method of 
valuing industrial goods in pounds sterling. By examining 
lists of prices collected by Sir Walter Citrine, Mr E. C. R. 
Kahn and others, he computes rates of exchange for 
different commodities. These have a staggering range, 
varying from 1s. 5d. as the value of a rouble spent on a 
balalaika orchestra and 1s. 3d. spent on a cotton bathing 
suit to only 1d. spent on scent and less than 1d. spent on 
a camera. The unweighted average drawn from such a 
bewildering variety—namely, one rouble equals 34d.— 
does not inspire very much confidence. 

In regard to food consumption, Mr Clark adopts a 
simpler procedure for all years, that of valuing the con- 
sumption per head of each of the principal foodstuffs at 
British retail prices in 1934. It might have been better to 
use Polish prices, which would have reflected Russian 
conditions more closely than British, but the error, being 
one of weighting, would not be of first importance. But it 
is more serious that two alternative methods of computing 
food consumption, which Mr Clark presents as checks, give 
quite different results. The adopted method, described 
above, gives a fall of a fifth in food consumption per head 
between 1928 and 1934, whilst the other methods give no 
such fall, This is a pity—even though it is probable that 
some fall did take place—and not an encouraging intro- 
duction to the final estimates of the national income, which 
are given in the table in the next column. 

In 1928 a national income of the same dimensions as in 
Tsarist times had to be distributed among a rather larger 
population. Between 1928 and 1934 the aggregate national 
income rose by 16 per cent., whilst the population only 
increased by 8 per cent. But this increase was entirely due 
to the expansion of industry. The supply of meat, milk 
and eggs was halved; that of other foods was barely keep- 
ing pace with the increase in population. But the total of 
all other output rose by something like two-thirds. 

The broad picture is reasonable and enjoys some con- 
firmation from official estimates, which, in Mr Clark’s 
words, “ may be excused of any charge of minimising the 
decline in agricultural production which took place between 
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RUSSIAN NATIONAL INCOME IN BRITISH PRICES IN 1934 


Net income Gross income per head 
Consump- Other 
tion of food Total 
Aggregate livestock consump- income 
in _ Per head _ products tion less food 
£ — £ £ £ 
(ip Ill I 
BRED > iccintans 2,803 20-1 2 Se 104 
1927-28 ...... 2,840 18-8 4-9 6:4 8-1 
SIE ‘cenanisiine 3,299 20-5 2:3 6-4 13-3 
ag RAD 4,637 28 eve eee 


_ NoTE.—Since the publication of Mr Clark’s book, the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. at the census last January has been provision- 
ally estimated to be 170 million. Mr Clark appears to oe used 
the figure of 168 million for 1934. In the above table the figure 
of 161 million has been adopted and Mr Clark’s estimates of 
income per head in 1934 correspondingly raised. These figures 
as well as an estimate of net income per head in 1937, obtained 
by dividing Mr Clark’s aggregate by 167 million, are shown in 
italics. Otherwise Columns I and II are as published on page 41 
and Columns III, IV and V are derived from tables on pages 10, 
25 and 40 of Mr Clark’s book. Net income is gross income less 
an allowance for depreciation. 





1928 and 1932.” Milk production declined from 26.6 
million metric tons in 1930 to 18.8 in 1933 and then rose 
to 21.3 in 1935. Production of beef, mutton and pork fell 
from 1.8 million tons in 1930 to 1.5 millions in 1934 and 
then rose to 1.7 in 1935. Already in 1935, the last year for 
which such figures are available, the supply of grain for 
feeding cattle was increasing and supplies of meat and 
milk were following suit. The conjecture that both indus- 
trial and agricultural output have been increasing faster 
than population in the most recent period is not extrava- 
gant. Mr Clark’s provisional estimate for 1937 would give 
an increase in the national income per head between 1934 
and 1937 of more than a third. But a large part of this 
increase must have been devoted to armaments. If defence 
expenditure is assumed to have trebled in the three years, 
living conditions might have been improved to the extent 
of 5 or 10 per cent. 

A few years ago the Russians were engaged in a 
tremendous struggle to lessen the pressure of their increas- 
ing population on the means of subsistence. Since 1934 
they have been following the advice which an orthodox 
economistt is now offering to the overpopulated countries 
of South-Eastern Europe, namely industrialisation and the 
expansion of “labour-intensive” farming, viz., meat, 
vegetables, industrial plants and cattle. The Malthusian 
devil, it seems, has now been curbed, and Russia would 
stand on the threshold of a vast improvement in the condi- 
tions of her 170 million people were it not for needs of 
defence. It is possible that Russia may be able to prepare 
for war and raise the welfare of the masses. 


¢ Dr Benham in “ South-Eastern Europe.” Published by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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NOTES OF 


H.M.S. Thetis.—Last week the whole nation shared 
in the poignant sequence of anxiety, high hope, renewed 
fear and final despair which followed the sinking of the 
submarine “ Thetis” on Thursday afternoon. On 
Saturday morning the last chance of saving more of the 
crew than the four men who escaped on Friday was 
announced officially to have gone; and on Wednesday 
this week the country mourned for the passing of 
99 brave men, most of them of the Royal Navy, but some 
employees of the builders, Messrs Cammell Laird. The 
disaster was the worst among many grave losses in the 
history of the submarine service ; its tragic course was 
accompanied by the wildest of conflicting rumours; 
the apparent inability of both the Admiralty and the 
shipbuilders to make public what was going on and what 
was likely to happen left room for widespread doubt, 
suspicion and recrimination. It is now known that the 
cause of the disaster was the flooding of the vessel’s 
forward compartments owing to the opening of the door 
of one torpedo tube ; and, though no explanation of why 
the door was open can be usefully attempted until the 
salvaging of the submarine, already begun, has been 
completed, there is no tangible evidence that more could 
have been done, or more quickly, by the authorities to 
save the men. Doubts about the completeness of the 
organisation and equipment which was available for 
rescue work remain in many minds. It is a mystery why 
more men did not follow the gallant and fortunate four 
to safety through the Davis escape gear. And, on all 
counts, there is the fullest case for the public inquiry 
which the Prime Minister has promised. But all signs 
point to a tragedy of accidents rather than a tragedy of 
errors : the tides were too strong for the divers and the 
angle of the submerged vessel was too steep for the 
rescuers. The Admiralty inquiry is already in train, 
and its findings will be before the public tribunal. 
Meanwhile there are the dependants of the lost men to 
care for, and there is no doubt that the success of the 
fund that the Lord Mayor of London has opened will 
measure the nation’s deep sorrow. 


* * * 


The King Goes to Washington.—On another page 
our Ottawa Correspondent tells something of the triumphs 
of the King and Queen in their Dominion of Canada. 
This week Their Majesties have crossed a border un- 
guarded except by hundreds of thousands of welcoming 
citizens to pay their respects to President Roosevelt and 
the 130 millions of English-speaking people he represents. 
It is an event of historical significance that the King of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations should meet the 
President of the United States on American soil. It fires 
the imagination that George VI should tread the soil lost 
by George III. But those are much mistaken who see in 
this visit a gesture of propaganda. Not one iota will the 
King’s visit deflect the course of American policy. Nor was 
it ever intended that it should. The Royal visit to the 
United States is no more and no less than an act of courtesy 
due to Canada’s great neighbour ; and it wi!! not be mis- 
interpreted by the American public. 


* * * 


Finding a Formula.—The sole remaining major 
point of disagreement in the British-Soviet negotiations 
1s that of the means by which Russia shall be secured 
against “ indirect aggression ” through the Baltic States. 
The latest Soviet Note, which was received by the 
British Government last week-end, repeated the request 
made in M. Molotov’s speech that a direct territorial 
guarantee should be given to Finland, Estonia and Latvia : 
or, in other words, that the Peace Front should be pledged 
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to defend the integrity of those States whenever that 
integrity was considered to be menaced by German 

sion. The Baltic States in question have now 
categorically stated their desire not to be guaranteed ; 
Latvia and Estonia have signed non-aggression treaties 
with Germany which make it all the more difficult for 
them to accept guarantees. The one thing left to do, 
therefore, is to find a formula which will satisfy the 
Kremlin without employing coercion on the Baltic States. 
There are several alternatives. One would be for the 
Powers of the Peace Front to declare that any attemptto 
undermine the independence and neutrality of the Baltic 
States would be regarded as an unfriendly act. Another 
alternative, understood to be put forward by the French 
Government, would be a general guarantee of the 
status quo in Eastern Europe, made without mentioning 
names. This has much to recommend it. Not the least of 
its advantages would be that at need it could be taken to 
include Jugoslavia and Bulgaria as well as Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia. And in its generality it would leave 
would-be aggressors with no legalistic loopholes through 
which to smuggle their ill intentions, or would-be 
appeasers their misbegotten if well-meaning policies. 
From Mr Chamberlain’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday it would seem that a formula 
on some such lines as these is in the British Government’s 
mind. The statement itself went surprisingly far. “ It is 
not intended that the military support which the three 
Powers would agree to extend to one another should be 
confined to a case of actual aggression upon their own 
territory,” for it was possible to imagine various cases in 
which any one of the three Governments might feel that 
its security was indirectly menaced by the action of 
another European Power. These cases, Mr Chamberlain 
said, had been reviewed in detail. There remained the 
matter of an acceptable formula. To hasten the negotia- 
tions, Mr William Strang, head of the Central European 
Department of the Foreign Office, an expert who has 
been closely connected with the negotiations since their 
beginning, is being sent to Moscow as an assistant to the 
British Ambassador. That Lord Halifax himself or 
Sir Robert Vansittart has not been chosen to visit Moscow 
at this critical moment may or may not be a pity 
according to whether the choice was directed by motives 
of prestige (M. Potemkin, after all, did not go to Geneva), 
or by a conviction that agreement is so close that 
Mr Strang’s help will be sufficient to obtain it. Meanwhile, 
it is permissible to indulge in a tempered optimism that 
the Soviet Government will not show such a conviction 
to be false. 


* * * 


The Axis and Jugoslavia.—After the broken 
pledges of the last few years it is worth noting as im- 
portant, though not necessarily reassuring, that Hert 
Hitler has declared Germany’s frontier with Jugoslavia 
to be “ determined for ever.” In fact, of course, Herr 
Hitler could scarcely say less: Jugoslavia is not yet 
sufficiently tied to the Axis to be treated without 
blandishment, although this declaration, as much as the 
pomp and circumstance with which Prince Paul was 
received, make it plain that the bonds are being drawn 
tight. It may have been no coincidence that, during 
Prince Paul’s stay, the Fuehrer indulged in a number of 
extremely violent speeches against Great Britain. Welcom- 
ing home the Kondor Legion (the main means of German 
intervention in the Spanish civil war) Herr Hitler 
admitted that he had decided to help General Franco 
as long ago as July, 1936, “ and to help him in the same 
measure and for so long as the rest of the world helped 
the is a in,” a help which abe oe se opine 

cep sympathy for the sufferings of a Ww. ! 
of all the blackmailing efforts of England remained 
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neutral and friendly with us during the World War.” 
What sort of peace is possible, we may ask, with a man 
whose point of view is still where it was in 1918? “ The 
robbery of German colonies, the annihilation of German 
trade, the destruction of the bases of German existence 
and therefore of German life, the abolition of German 
political importance and power—” these, declared 
Herr Hitler, were the aims behind the Versailles Treaty, 
and these are the aims of “‘ French and British encircle- 
ment statesmen” to-day. Signor Mussolini meanwhile 
was saying much the same thing, though in less offensive 
language, when he greeted the “ Littorio ” division (the 
Italian troops from Spain) with the handsome accolade 
that “ for thirty months they had been the nightmare— 
literally the mightmare—of the plutodemocracies.” The 
significance of all this will not have escaped Prince 
Paul, although, owing to the censorship, it is very likely 
to escape most Jugoslavs. The knowledge that Herr Hitler 
has pledged the integrity of their frontier with Germany 
will only give edge to that clause in the German-Italian 
military alliance which is understood to define “ spheres 
of influence ” in the Balkans. Public opinion in Jugoslavia 
will be uneasier for knowing that the German-Italian 
conflict of interests in Slovenia and Croatia-Dalmatia 
is now resolved. 


* * * 


Organising Supply.—The White Paper explaining 
the initial scope of the functions of the new Minister of 
Supply came too late last week for comment in 
The Economist. In the event, comment is scarcely needed, 
since the Government has not failed to disappoint those 
people who had based high hopes of an effective organisa- 
tion of war-like supplies upon the sweeping and apparently 
adequate powers envisaged in the actual Ministry of 
Supply Bill. Fears that limitations would be placed upon 
the Minister, which would nearly nullify the Government’s 
acceptance of the case for a Supply Ministry, have been 
realised. True, the Minister will at once be able to secure 
— for Government contracts, though he will not 

ve the control over raw materials which proved the 
most effective sanction in this matter between 1914 and 
1918. For the rest, he will simply be at the beck and call 
of other Departments each with its own supply organisa- 
tion and its own view of the urgency of its requirements. 
The new Minister’s actual functions in the direct provision 
of supplies will extend no further than the arms and 
clothing of the Army, certain goods now furnished by 
the War Office to aa Ministries, other goods used by 
more than one De ent (if, and only if, central buying 
is centrally saa and fertilisers. The Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry will continue to organise their own 
supplies separately; the A.R.P. Department of the 
Home Office, with certain exceptions, will be another 
independent supply unit; and even the War Office, 
for whose aid the Ministry is avowedly being set up, 
will retain very wide supply powers. As was suggested 
in these columns a week ago, the central point of the 
supply problem has been missed. If the organisation of 
supply means anything, it means the institution of a 
central authority with full power to marshal the needs 
of Departments whose requirements of raw materials and 
labour at least and to a large degree of plant and equip- 
ment, too, compete and conflict. It is not enough to estab- 
lish priority for Government contracts over civil orders; 
the Government’s own demands must be met according to 
a strict schedule of urgency. 


* * * 


Diplomatic Procedure.—No episode in modern 
history has been marked by more deception and evasion 
under the cloak of diplomatic usage and phraseology than 
the lately ended Spanish War. For the most part Britain’s 
share in this unsavoury process was small and indirect, 
but the admissions made in the Commons on Wednesday 
by the Prime Minister about Italian war material now left 
in Spain show that it was not, in fact, unimportant. It 
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seems that from the very outset of negotiations for an 
Anglo-Italian Agreement the handing over of Italian 
material to Franco after the war was envisaged and 
accepted by Mr Chamberlain. It seems that the pledge in 
that Agreement to remove all Italian men and materials 
did not mean what it said. It will not do for Mr Chamber- 
Jain to claim that there has been a misunderstanding ; such 
a claim underrates the intelligence of both Parliament and 
the public. 


* * * 


German Finance.—The new German financial plan 
came into effect on May Ist. The first month’s experience 
has already shown both the strength and some of the weak- 
nesses of the scheme. The essence of the scheme was that 
40 per cent. of sums due by the Reich to contractors are 
paid in tax certificates. The certificates are of two types: 
type I can be used to pay taxes six months after their 
issue, and bear no interest; type II will be accepted in 
payment of taxes at 112 per cent. of their face value after 
three years. In order to induce contractors to hold type I 
for more than the minimum six months, their ownership 
confers certain privileges of increasing the deductions 
from taxable income allowed for depreciation of plant. This 
attraction was sufficient to ensure a very brisk demand for 
certificates of type I as they made their appearance 
in recent weeks and their price on the Berlin Bourse rose at 
one time to a premium of nearly 5 per cent. But for the 
same reason the demand could in any case only be tem- 
porary, since to secure the depreciation privileges in 1939 
it is necessary to hold the certificates for six months before 
December 31st. In one respect, therefore, the new system 
has met with success. But there are signs that even this 
success is embarrassing to the Government, which is 
beginning to fear the effect on its tax revenue of the exer- 
cise of depreciation privileges on a large scale. The 
minimum period of holding certificates to qualify for these 
privileges has been raised to sixteen months, with the result 
that the price of certificates on the Bourse fell. In other 
respects, also, the results of the new system have not been 
so fortunate. One purpose of their introduction was stated 
originally to be the freeing of the capital market for indus- 
trial issues. But there is already talk of reimposing the 
Reich’s monopoly over the supply of capital, and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which is very well informed on finan- 
cial matters, understands that Reich issues of about 
Rm. 8,000 millions will be made this year—that is, of 
about the same amount as last year. Moreover, it has proved 
impossible for contractors to pass on the certificates to their 
own suppliers, as was originally envisaged. There is a 
seller’s market for all forms of raw materials in Germany 
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to-day and the seller is in a position to impose his pre- 
ference for cash. The net result is that the issue of certifi- 
cates still further reduces the liquidity of firms directly 
supplying the Reich, who are compelled to sell their hold- 
ings of other securities and of Reich loans, with a depress- 
ing effect on the Bourse. The new plan has thus uncovered 
no new and untapped source of credit. It has hardly solved 
Herr Funk’s problem. Indeed, it could not, since his 
problem in insoluble. 


* * * 


State Aid and War.—lIt is inevitable that the growth 
of State aid to industry, which has been conspicuous 
since 1931, should be accelerated by preparation for the 
risks of war. The proposed subsidy for sheep and the 
revised subsidies for oats and barley, which are together 
officially estimated to involve an annual expenditure of 
some £6,370,000, are clear cases in point. Another is the 
scheme announced in March for the assistance of British 
shipping, which proposes to make {2,750,000 per 
annum available for deep sea and near continental 
tramps, up to £500,000 a year for owners placing new 
orders with shipbuilders for tramps or cargo liners and 
£2,000,000 for the purchase of suitable vessels for a 
shipping reserve, together with loan facilities of £10 
millions in the next two years for new building. But there 
is no little danger that the compelling call for preparedness 
may be used to drown all reasonable demands for the 
most careful scrutiny of the disbursement of public 
funds in this way. Agriculture and shipping merit aid in 
any plan for national defence ; but the estimated cost of 
the new farming subsidies seems higher than even the 
extra assistance demanded by emergency considerations 
requires (see The Economist, May 27th, p. 486); and 
shipping and shipbuilding are to be aided with extreme 
generosity without any guarantee that the costs of the 
industries will not continue to be higher than those of 
their competitors. 


~ * * 


The Cost of Subsidies .—It is hard to stand firm against 
the tide and the policy of subsidies is now on the flood. 
But the tale of State aids given in the Commons this 
week by Captain Crookshank makes disturbing reading. 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury gave particulars 
of the subsidies payable since January 1, 1932, from 
public funds to industry, and he added the estimated 
sums for 1939 :— 


ee a 
Beet Sugar es sessscesscccesecceesceeneces 18,594,585 3,000,000 
Cattle industry .......cccsseseeseeeeeeees - 18,114,794 4,625,000 
Milk _ .......ssescoscessrerseeesessceseoeseee 5,696,861 492,910 
Land fertility .........0csseeceeeeeereeerees 1,961,513 i 
SS ORES ai *425,010 
Oats and barley ..........csseesseceeseeees 164,868 930, 
Herring industry  ........sseseeseeeeees 109,807 73,450 
Tramp Shipping...........sscccesessersere 4,002,183 
Mechanical tramsport —...sssssseseeeeeee 7,560 one 
Light horse breeding —.....ssssseesseeee 35,549 ops 
Gree QI ccpncdesiicbcoctcoviecssthccus 3,539,723 2,000,000 


* Anticipated receipts of £228,010 to be set off against thi 
+ See above. ’ 


And these very large items add up to no more than a 
small part of the direct and indirect aids given to industry 
under the new economic policy of the ’thirties. There is 
to be added, not only tariffs, preferences and quotas, 
but also rating relief and monopoly privileges given by 
statute. It is the citizen as consumer or taxpayer who pays 
for this mounting of costly artificial respira- 
tion ; and it is the citizen as elector who has the unmistak- 
able right to ask that adequate returns in industrial 
efficiency should be ensured. State aid in all its forms has 
long since ceased to be regarded as a depression device 
to avert industrial distress or disaster. It has become 
practically a perquisite of industry and, while no one 
nowadays would dispute the merit of aiding industries 
in cases of proven need, few impartial observers can 
contemplate the present trend without alarm. 
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Japan and Great Britain.—A few days ago it was 
announced at Tokyo that the policy of the Japanese 
Government towards Europe, which had been decided 
in principle on May 20, was now in concrete shape, in 
the form of a draft which was on the point of completion, 
At the same time it was hinted that the decision of policy 
would shortly be made public, either through the publica- 
tion of the full text of the Cabinet paper, or through 
a public résumé of its contents. At the moment of our 
going to press this week, this public statement has not 
yet been made, and we are as far as ever from gaining 
any light on a closely-guarded secret. At the time when 
the decision was taken, it was believed, as we then 
recorded, that it registered a victory of the more cautious 
representatives of the Navy and Business over the more 
hot-headed representatives of the Army. If this belief 
was correct, the fact will presumably be reflected in the 
forthcoming statement, since there is no hint of any 
reversal of policy during the intervening weeks. At the 
same time, there are growing indications, both in the tone 
of the Japanese press and in the behaviour of the Japanese 
armed forces where British subjects are concerned, that 
Great Britain is increasingly being made the scape-goat 
for Japan’s failure to finish off the China War. This may, 
of course, simply be the Army’s way of trying to save 
its face. On the other hand, the atrocious murder of 
Mr Tinkler at Shanghai—an atrocity of which the 
Japanese perpetrators were not soldiers but marines— 
suggests a more serious anti-British turn of Japanese 
policy, unless we are to suppose that the outrage was 
entirely the work of non-commissioned officers or privates 
who were taking the law into their own hands with a 
complete disregard for the instructions and the policy of 
their superiors. If it is really the considered policy of the 
Japanese Government to refrain from making a breach 
with the Western Powers, it is amazing that they allow 
their subordinates to commit outrages of this kind with 
apparent impunity. 


Regenerating Roumanian Politics.—The _ first 
Roumanian elections to be held under the new constitu- 
tion have passed off in what may be called an efficiently 
totalitarian manner. Of the 258 deputies to be elected to 
the Lower House, 86 stand for agriculture and manual 
labour, 86 for commerce and industry, and 86 for pro- 
fessional interests; 88 senators were also elected by 
various occupational organisations, 14 of whom repre- 
sent manual labour, 11 industry, 11 commerce, and 22 
the professions. The whole thing, it will be perceived, is 
admirably clean and neat. Certain democratic customs 
have, however, been allowed to survive the establishment 
of Roumanian corporativism. The presentation of election 
manifestos, for instance, was allowed, though the length 
of these was limited to 100 words. Voting was in secret, 
though here again it is necessary to add that the nomina- 
tion of candidates was carried out with a view to ensuring 
that the new parliament was as competent (and as desit- 
able) as it had been planned to be. To democratic eyes 
the elections can seem little better than a formality; that 
does not detract from the go-ahead way in which King 
Carol and his Ministers are trying to reorganise Rou- 
manian ways and means of living. At least they will not 
fail for lack of trying. Their greatest need is a long period 
of peace, because war is the one disaster which is certain 
to prevent the Roumanians from enjoying the great 
natural riches they . And just as King Carol can 
be relied upon to Roumania’s neutrality against 
attacks, at least by his immediate neighbours, so it seems 
from the latest reports that his Minis isters are determined 
not to give Germany a dominating position in Roumanias 
foreign trade. Meanwhile, in Bucherest they are watching 
> a ion the ing balance as wg ee 
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The Birkett Report.—Almost exactly two years ago 

the Minister of Health and the Home Secretary set up a 
committee, with Mr Norman Birkett, K.C., as chairman, 
“ to inquire into the prevalence of abortion and the state 
of the law relating thereto.” Last July the need for such 
an inquiry was underlined by the case Rex v. Bourne. 
Under an Act of 1861 the unlawful use of an instrument 
to procure abortion is forbidden; and an Act of 1929 
clarified the position—which depends upon the meaning 
given to the word “ unlawful”—by stating that an 
operation to save the immediate life of a mother would be 
lawful, even though the life of the unborn child were lost. 
In Rex v. Bourne, one relevant point, which was that a 
surgeon had procured an abortion to avert the con- 
sequences of rape upon a child, was not passed upon ; 
the judge ruled that it was not possible in fact to distin- 
guish between danger to the immediate life of a mother 
and danger to her general health, and the jury found for 
Dr Bourne because on the latter ground the operation 
was needful. The Birkett Committee, whose report has 
now been published, follow this ruling and recommend 
that the law should be clarified to make it unmistakably 
plain that abortion is legal both when the operation is 
done to save the mother’s life and when its object is to 
prevent the serious impairment of her health. If this 
recommendation is accepted it will be a logical and 
humane advance ; but the question whether the termina- 
tion of pregnancies resulting from rape should be legalised 
as such has still to be settled. A Minority Report recom- 
mends that this should be done, but the majority of the 
committee, opposed as they are to any broad relaxation 
of the law on ethical, social and medical grounds, can 
suggest no way of legalising such abortions, even though 
they would welcome it if it could be done. It should not 
exhaust ingenuity to find legal means to this desirable 
end. Meanwhile, there is common sense in the committee’s 
view that, when the annual total of abortions in England 
and Wales runs between 110,000 and 150,000, with two- 
fifths of them criminal and many of them dangerous to 
life or health, it would be expedient that the existing 
powers of local authorities to give contraceptive advice 
to married women whose health would be adversely 
affected by pregnancy should be more fully utilised. 
Indeed, many people would go further and follow the 
Minority Report in recommending that such advice 
should be given to all married women who desire it. 
It will not be claimed for the report that it is a final 
solution of the problem of abortion, since it is pre- 
eminently a question on which public opinion is slowly 
changing. But adoption of the report’s recommendations 
would end the present dangerous state of affairs in which 
the apparent state of the law is out of accord with the 
opinion all but universally held in the community. 


* * * 


A Dublin By-Election.—The result of the by-election 
in South Dublin City is a moral defeat for Mr de Valera. 
At the general election held less than a year ago 
the Government party candidates obtained 30,768 first 
preferences against 16,083 secured by Mr Cosgrave’s 
candidates. At the by-election, which was a straight two- 
party fight, the Government candidate’s votes numbered 
only 20,059, while the Opposition candidate obtained 
15,877. Thus it will be seen that the Government party 
has lost over a third of its supporters during the year, 
while the Opposition strength has remained practically 
unimpaired. The swing of the pendulum is clearly 
observable in the reduction of Mr de Valera’s majority 
tn the constituency from 14,685 to 4,182. The fall in the 
total poll is also remarkable ; only about 40 per cent. of 
the rs thought it worth their while to vote at the 
by-election. The reasons for this apathy are not hard to 
find. Growing unemployment, the rise in the cost of 
living, the slowing down of the housing programme and 
the increased taxation imposed by the Budget, have all 
helped to alienate support from the Government, whose 
Programme at the election was a further drive to revive 
the Trish and the solution of the problem of 
partition. The fact that the votes lost by Mr de Valera 
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were not transferred to Mr Cosgrave signifies that the 
ordinary Irishman is “ fed up ” with both parties, and the 
country badly needs a new party competent to frame 
a realistic economic programme and to implement it 
courageously. There are parallels to be drawn between 
Eire and Britain in this respect, though the causes of the 
political standstill are very different in the two countries. 


* * * 


Wage Rates in the Recession.—Now that the 
economic barometer seems to be pointing once again to 
recovery, it is interesting to record that the average level 
of wage rates was not reduced during the recession. In 
the third quarter of 1937, when business activity reached 
its peak, the Ministry of Labour index of wage rates was 
1023 (1924=100) and it continued to rise to 106 in the 
second quarter of 1938. But the index did not fall and 
has since remained at the peak figure of 106, while the 
trend of retail prices has been downward. Mr E. C. 
Ramsbottom has just published details* of the course of 
wage rates in individual industries up to the end of 1938, 
and these show that on the whole the average experience 
of a slight rise between December, 1937, and December, 
1938, has also been typical. There were only two decreases 
of 1 per cent., though big increases, as shown in the table, 
were more numerous. But these were in some cases the 
results of negotiations concluded before the decline in 
business began. Thus in the iron and steel industry 
wage rates rose by 5 per cent., but average earnings 
reported to the British Iron and Steel Federation 
actually fell as a result of short-time working. For this 
reason, the increase in working-class incomes last year 
is not likely to have greatly exceeded the increase in wage 
rates. 


INDUSTRIES IN WHICH WEEKLY WAGE RATES ROSE BY MORE THAN 
5 PER CENT. BETWEEN DECEMBER, 1937 AND DECEMBER, 1938 


Increases % Increases °%, 
Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., 
1937 to 1929 to 1937 to 1929 to 
Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., 
1938 1938 haat 1938 1938 
Iron mining ... 13 46 iculture : 
Coke ovens 7 29 Scotland ... 6 8 
Public works Aerated waters 5 4 
contracting... 7 5 Iron and steel.. 5 28 
Shipping ...... 6 6 


Wage rates at the end of last year were higher than 
in 1929 in nearly all industries except textiles. The drop 
of 10 per cent. in the woollen industry was, however, 
the largest, that in the cotton trade being only 2 per cent. 
The spectacular increases are shown in the table, but 
rates in cement manufacture, tinplates, shipbuilding and 
coal-mining were all more than 10 per cent., and in 
engineering and agriculture just under 10 per cent., 
above the 1929 level. 


* “ Wage Rates in the United Kingdom in 1938.” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society. 1939. Part II. 
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Baltic Trio 


ee they crystallised from the post-war chaos the 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have 
asked only for one thing—to be left alone. If their variations 
on this common Baltic theme have not always been har- 
monious, if at times they have voiced bravado and at other 
times whispered in sudden caution, the reason lies in the 
precarious tenure of small countries that are surrounded 
by great Powers. For the Baltic trio the Big Bad Wolf, 
whether he growled in German, Polish or Russian, has 
never been able to wear convincingly the disguise of fairy 
godmother; they may at times have been uncertain 
of his exact identity, but never for a moment have they 
forgotten that he was there. That he might appear in double 
form, or even in triplicate, and thus magnified devour them 
piecemeal was (and to some extent remains) their constant 
fear. The Baltic republics fear problems far more urgent 
than those which Sweden, Norway and Finland, or even 

, have to face; not for nothing are they in the news. 

It is true that in their wish to keep outside the play of 
Power politics the interests of all the Northern States are 
the same. The point of departure is in the method they shall 
use to steer this policy through changing circumstances, 
It was not until the Italians proved in Abyssinia that no 
small country could rely on the Covenant for its absolute 
protection that the dilemma became acute: with that proof 
the Northern statesmen withdrew their support from 
those articles of the Covenant which pledged them to 
collective action against aggressors. From that moment they 
could rely only on a policy of unreserved “ neutrality 
towards the conflicting interests of the Great Powers,” as 
Hr. Richard Sandler, Foreign Minister of Sweden, has 
expressed it, “and the avoidance of entanglements in any 
action incompatible with this attitude.” For the rest, they 
could only hope that the push-and-pull of Power politics 
would ensure their territorial integrity. 

Now the tables are turned. The British, playing fairy 
godmother, may even be in danger of killing the trio by 
kindness. The argument is clear enough. If Anglo-Russian 
guarantees are given of the frontiers of Latvia and Estonia 
(and equally of Finland), it runs, then military assistance is 
implied. This would offend Germany which might then 
regard Latvia and Estonia as the legitimate prey of an 
“ anti-encirclement ”’ war ; and this in turn raises the question 
of what M. Karl Selter, Estonian Foreign Minister, has 
called “ preventive aggression ”—Russian counter-measures 
to a possible German invasion, or “by implication, the 
occupation of some of the territories of the Baltic States.” 
The non-aggression pacts signed this week in Berlin by 
Estonia and Latvia (Lithuania is a case apart, and Finland 
has refused the offer of a pact) do not mean a falling-away 
from the policy of “neutral attitude.” They are meant 
to be regarded as complementary to those signed with the 
U.S.S.R. in 1927, and are understood to be entirely un- 
equivocal. 


Lithuania, Poland and Germany 

Lithuania is a special case. Russian insistence on Baltic 
guarantees and the events which have preceded that in- 
sistence threaten to isolate Lithuania from the Northern 
security system. It is well worth a digression to examine 
Lithuania’s special problems. When the German troops 
retreated westwards in 1919-20 Estonia and Latvia were 
left without frontier disputes to settle. Not so Lithuania. 
In 1923, further, the Lithuanians seized Memel from the 
hands of a French garrison. It is fair to say that in doing so 
they were thinking more of what Poland might do than of 
their own immediate needs, for Lithuania’s Big Bad Wolf 
has usually growled in Polish. Poland’s last appearance in 
this réle was in 1937, when Lithuania was forced by ultima- 
tum to recognise Polish sovereignty over Vilna. Since then 
Polish-Lithuanian relations have vastly improved, though 
tempered still by neighbourly suspicion—that Lithuania will 
* Jet in the Germans ” or that Poland has “ secret ambitions 


on our territory.” The two countries have signed a com- 
mercial treaty to take advantage of their newly-opened 
frontiers ; diplomatic and military contacts have paved the 
way for more permanent friendship. 

Germany’s relations with Lithuania are now regulated by 
the new commercial treaty reported in The Economist of 
May 27th last. But the severance from Lithuania of Memel 
and its adjoining territory was a blow to the country’s 
economy that will be little softened by the new treaty. In 
the slow industrial development made by Lithuania since 
she became independent special attention was given to 
Memelland; as many as 25 per cent. of all industrial under- 
takings, estimated at a capital value of £2,000,000, are in 
territory which is now part of Germany, including several 
important saw-milling and cellulose plants, while about 
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£1,000,000 has been spent in improving Memel harbour 
facilities. From the point of view of the balance of payments, 
those industries are now lost to Lithuania, though the re- 
stricted importance of this may be gathered from the fact that 
only 7 per cent. of the Lithuanian population is engag 
in industry; more serious is the potential stranglehold which 
the Reich is now in a position to exert on the transit traffic 
between Lithuania and her best customer, Great Britain. 
In face of this potential stranglehold the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment has a choice of three courses of action. The first course 
is to maintain existing arrangements whereby the two British 
ports of entry regularly used by Lithuania, London and 
Hull, are served by Memel, and to take advantage of the 
German concession, granted as compensation for Lithuanian 
capital expenditure in the past twenty years, of free-port 
rights in Memel for 99 years. In the second place, U 
Lithuanians may arrange to use the Latvian port of Liepaja 
for one of these two shipping lines, a course which wo 
recommend itself to Latvia as a means of enlivening 8 
badly-hit seaport, and which would require only the building 
of a 20-mile stretch of railway. The third course is to develop 
as a deep-water port the fishing roadstead of Shventoje near 
the Lithuanian-Latvian frontier; this is supported by 
extreme nationalist opinion, but is obviously conditional 
on the Lithuanian Government’s ability to borrow the 
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She has no quarrels with the U.S.S.R. ; Poland has ceased 
to appear vulpine; and, even if the wolf is now about to 
undergo metamorphosis into a Teutonic guise, the 

so far have shown tact and generosity in their dealings with 
the most southerly of the Baltic Trio. 


A Multilateral Guarantee ? 


Lithuania perhaps apart, the present problem for all the 
Baltic States is the same. The Soviet preoccupation with 
Baltic guarantees has only one excuse to recommend it. 
The Russians are asking : Can y contrive to force 
Lithuania, and then Latvia (which has a common frontier 
with the U.S.S.R.) into “ accepting” German guidance if 
not the actual status of protectorate? Can the Germans 
“ peacefully occupy ” this Baltic “ corridor ” ? For Lithuania 
above all the question is urgent: if Anglo-Russian guarantees 
are pressed on Latvia and Estonia it might be that the 
Germans would press on Lithuania something much less 

leasant. 

Latvia and Estonia are against accepting a direct territorial 
guarantee. The point of view of the Finnish Government is 
that the acceptance of a guarantee would be contrary to 
their policy and would weaken their neutral position vis-a-vis 
their Scandinavian friends. M. Erkko, the Finnish Foreign 
Minister, made this clear last Tuesday when he said that 
“Finland must treat as an aggressor every State which, 
on the basis of an unasked guarantee, intends to give its 
so-called assistance when it perhaps considers that the 
‘guaranteed’ State requires help.” At the same time there 
is a general, if as yet unofficial, recognition that the British- 
Soviet negotiations are much too important to be allowed to 
stumble for lack of a formula to guarantee Baltic neutrality. 
What that formula will be cannot be foretold ; it is understood 
that the French Government have a general guarantee of the 
status quo in mind, although, as is pointed out in the Note 
on page 592, there are also other alternatives. It should be 
possible to find a means of relieving Russian anxiety without 
transferring it to the Baltic States. Even so, there will be 
reluctance. After all, the young lady who went for a ride 
on a tiger was a native of one of the Baltic Trio. 


The Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


Tus Correspondence has often referred to regionalistic 
developments in the United States, maintaining the Federal 
idea in principle, but in a form not exactly identical with the 
historic concept of the Federal Union of the 48 States. One 
example is the Port of New York Authority, which holds a 
limited type of jurisdiction over New York harbour, derived 
from a treaty between the States of New York and New 
Jersey. Another example of a different type is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which derives directly from an Act of 
Congress, and involves activities by the Federal Government 
within the territorial jurisdiction of Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Kentucky—by virtue of the clause of the Constitu- 
tion giving Congress jurisdiction over navigable internal 
waterways. 

To Wall Street, the T.V.A. is one of the Beasts of the 
Apocalypse: Wall Street knows it principally, or exclusively, 
as Government competition with privately owned public 
utility enterprises. To constitutional lawyers, the T.V.A. is 
Charged with the development of a navigable, inter-State 
waterway. To the “planners” the T.V.A. is an idealised 
scheme of regional development, commercial, and agricul- 
tural, built around a great river system. Historically, the 
scheme is an outgrowth of the war-time Government-built 
nitrate plant at the falls known as Muscle Shoals. It is 
variously described as an example of throwing good money 
after bad, as a dubious attempt to salvage a war-cost that 
should have been written off, and as a promising investment 
iN a great national resource. This letter will do no more than 
describe the area and undertaking briefly and impressionistic- 
ally—on the basis of a brief visit to Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Tennessee River rises on the West slope of the Appala- 
chian Mountains and flows Westward, with a long arc to 
the South, into the Ohio River at Paducah, Kentucky, not 
ar from the confluence with the Mississippi. The river is 
about 650 miles long, and between Knoxville and Paducah 
drops about 500 feet. The drainage area comprises about 
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40,000 square miles. Of this area, about half (13,000,000 
acres) is forest-covered, including some 6,500,000 acres of 
farm woodland, and about 2,000,000 acres of (federally- 
owned) national parks and national forests near the head- 
waters. The population of the area is somewhat over two 
millions, of whom at the time of the last census (almost ten 
years ago) 300,000 were classed as farmers or farm workers 
and about 100,000 as industrial workers. These proportions 
have probably shifted in the last decade. The ratio of the 
number of farms to the number of farmers indicates that the 
Prevailing type of agriculture is the one-family farm, rather 
than the plantation; but this is more characteristic of the 
Eastern and more rugged end of the area than of the 
Western, which is an alluvial cotton-growing district. In the 
same way, while the entire area may be described as pre- 
dominantly agricultural, industrialisation has developed 
extensively at the Eastern end, where, in addition to the 
forests, there are extensive deposits of non-metallic minerals, 
as well as some iron, copper and zinc. 


Complex Tasks 


The river itself presents three obvious aspects: (1) It is a 
waterway, more potential than actual, although some barges 
ply the lower reaches; (2) it is subject to floods itself, and 
a contributor to floods in the Ohio and Mississippi; and (3) 
its long declivity creates a great potential of hydro-electric 
energy. In addition, the rainfall of 50 inches, besides causing 
occasional floods, is a cause of erosion, to which the soil, 
especially on the upper river, seems extremely susceptible. 
Under the United States general scheme, navigable inland 
waterways have always been regarded as a Federal concern; 
flood control has been divided among local, State, and 
Federal jurisdictions; the development of electric energy has 
been regarded as a domain of corporate enterprise; and 
erosion as the problem of the individual farmer. 

But a river carrying off 50 inches of rain in a course of 
650 miles with a drop of 500 feet is no respecter of the neat 
conventions of political economy. When our Federal Consti- 
tution was adopted there was only a handful of white settlers 
in the whole Tennessee Basin; when the T.V.A. was created 
a whole complex of institutions was already deep-rooted in 
the Valley. But the basis of the T.V.A. was grounded in two 
facts—that the Tennessee was a more or less navigable river, 
and as such under Federal jurisdiction, and that the Federal 
Government already had a hydro-electric plant at Muscle 
Shoals for the production of nitrates. In creating the 
T.V.A., Congress directed it “to control the Tennessee River 
to provide for navigation, flood control and the production 
of power incidental to such development.” 

These terms of reference are in themselves more complex 
than they seem. River navigation implied more or less sub- 
sidised competition with existing railways, which are in no 
thriving condition, and the production of “ incidental ” elec- 
tric power, competition with utility corporations supplying a 
limited market. Flood control could be secured by dams; but 
erosion control is a function of individual farming, and 
involves a whole train of co-ordinated effort under a variety 
of guidances and stimuli. It is not surprising that the history 
of the T.V.A. has been as turbulent as the river it was 
directed to “ control”; and its manifold activities have been 
and are likely to continue to be a source of continuous con- 
troversy between the Authority and the numerous and varied 
interests on which it impinges. 

The programme called for the construction of a series of 
dams. The Wilson Dam in mid-river had been begun in 
1918, but was not closed until 1924; a second, privately 
owned, was already in existence. Four others have been com- 
pleted, four others are under construction, and numerous 
others (on tributaries) are under consideration. 
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The undertaking is too new to make more than sketchy 
appraisals. As a navigable waterway the plan calls for a 9-foot 
channel to the head of navigation, which is variously inter- 
preted as Chattanooga, about 400 miles from the mouth, or 
Knoxville, above 600 miles; but little can be done for navi- 
gations until the dam system is nearer completion. Its 
efficacy of flood control has only partially been tested; but 
in the great floods of 1937 it is estimated that the resistance 
then offered reduced the flood-crest at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi by about six inches. 


The Power Programme 


It is, of course, the power programme that has caused the 
most acrimonious controversy, and for two reasons. First, it 
introduced the Government as a competitor into an area 
already served by existing utility corporations, and raised the 
spectre of similar competition in other areas. Secondly, it 
was continuously stated that the T.V.A. power would be 
used as a “ yardstick” to determine “ fair” prices for power 
privately generated elsewhere. It is obvious that, whatever 
other merit the programme possesses, the quality of a “ yard- 
stick” is conspicuously lacking. The power generated is 
specifically “ incidental ” to the navigational and flood con- 
trol features, and it is, of course, impossible to make a non- 
controversial allocation of capital and operating costs among 
these three different functions. And without an indisputable 
figure of costs its function as a norm or yardstick is com- 
pletely invalidated. 

As yet the actual generation and distribution of power is 
still comparatively small, although the recent purchase of the 
privately owned system of Knoxville will approximately 
double its customers. When the programme is completed, 
however, the area will have access to a great supply of cheap 
power, which is expected—and with good reason—to 
accelerate its industrialisation, particularly at the Eastern 
end, which includes a good deal of marginal farm acreage. 
That is, the programme at that point becomes definitely 
social and impinges on the so-called “agricultural prob- 
lem,” which in this instance is essentially a problem of 
getting a fraction of an agricultural population out of 
marginal or sub-marginal farming into local industry. 

The problem of soil erosion is quite distinct from naviga- 
tion, flood control or power production; but it is a major 
consideration in the T.V.A. scheme. Here it is co-ordinated 
with the Federal and State departments of agriculture, with 
the Forestry service of the Department of the Interior, with 
the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and with farm 
organisations. Soil erosion is not much of a problem in the 
North-Eastern United States, but in the South-East it is 
a conspicuous feature of the rural landscape. 

Finally, the greater part of the Tennessee Valley lies in the 
single State of Tennessee, This raises the question of the 
equity of spending such large appropriations of Federal 
money primarily for the benefit of a single State. The pro- 
posal advanced some time back to create duplicates in half-a- 
dozen other river systems, although it met this point of 
sectional equity, raised such a storm of diverse protests that 
it was not pursued. 

To sum up, all of the objections raised against the T.V.A. 
are individually valid. It is costly; it does benefit a fraction 
of the country at the expense of the Federal Treasury; it 
does introduce Government competition with private enter- 
prise in the utilities and potentially with the hard-pressed 
railroads; it is questionable if a single programme can serve 
with optimum effect three such diverse objectives as naviga- 
tion, flood control and “ incidental ” power production; and 
serving these three objectives, it is a more than dubious 
“ yardstick ” of fair costs for privately generated and distri- 
buted power. But, on the other side, it is a boldly-conceived, 
schematic plan of regional development, centred on the con- 
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version of a more or less destructive river into a positive 
natural resource. As an experiment it is large enough to test 
its merits and its defects; yet the area and its population are 
small enough, compared to the whole nation, to be in the 
nature of a social and geophysical laboratory. That it jg 
raising, and promises to raise further, the standard of living 
of the area is almost certain; whether this praiseworthy objec- 
tive might have been realised by other means of lower direct 
and indirect costs to our political economy is debatable. 


May 29th. 


The Motorisation of 
Germany 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


{T° spread the use of motor vehicles throughout the 
nation was one of the cardinal points in the original 
National Socialist Party’s programme. During the past six 
years the campaign to do this has been remarkably successful, 
Motor cars are no longer articles of luxury in Germany, and 
their use is now very widespread indeed. But military con- 
siderations have played an even greater rdle in the country’s 
motorisation than the popularisation of private cars; and a 
large part of the growing output of the German motor 
industry is taken over by military and semi-military organisa- 
tions, such as the S.S., the S.A., the N.S.K.K., and the 
police. 

In 1933 the first measure undertaken to create employment 
was the construction of the Reich motor roads; of these, 
about 3,000 km. are now in use, and about 13,000-14,000 km. 
(including Austria and the Sudeten territory) are now under 
construction or planned. These highways serve to supple- 
ment the regular roads for the carriage of long distance and 
fast traffic, and they constitute the backbone, in conjunction 
with the railways, of Germany’s military routes. And with 
the new roads has come a flood of new cars. 

Simple facts and figures give a striking picture of the 
progress made. They show how remarkably quickly pro- 
duction and sales have risen in the last few years : — 


(Numbers) 
1929 1932 1937 1938 

Private cars :— 

Production .........c.seee08 - 96,161 43,430 269,005 276,592 

Domestic sales ............+« 92,047 38,207 210,021 211,430 

TIED Seri ccnecsivreceottontecd 3,973 7,588 57,889 64,260 
Lorries, omnibuses :— 

Production ..........sccee0s . 31577 8,234 62,404 64,127 

Domestic sales ............. - 28,230 6,877 48,565 49,966 

IDOUED ci .dhstbvcdedetinatoce » 2,806 1,739 13,780 13,230 
Tractors :— 

Production ........ccseccees . 5,928 1,593 18,025 24,636 

Domestic sales ............. . 3,795 1,195 14,870 20,591 

lepers: . 2,348 683 3,089 3,557 
Motor cycles :— 

Production .........s.ssss00 195,686 36,262 159,815 190,018 

Domestic sales ............+. 188,789 36,706 148,266 154,132 

UIE scsbisvciincincetbiics . 7,577 2,694 22,973 34,394 
Three wheeled vehicles :— 

Production ............ssse+s 5,361 10,939 14,116 14,906 
yo T 10,940 14,655 14,781 

+ Included in motor cycle figures. 


In Great Britain, at the end of 1938 there were 2,334,900 
private cars and commercial vehicles in use. In Germany 
(not including the Sudeten territory) 3,596,516 motor 
vehicles were counted last December, against 3,027,547 4 
year before, and of these 1,689,695 were motor cycles, 
1,395,561 were private cars, 422,318 were lorries, 67,225 were 
tractors and 21,717 were omnibuses. For every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants there were 48 motor vehicles, against only 45 in the 
preceding year and 25 in 1932; in Great Britain the figure 
is 52 vehicles per 1,000 (excluding motor cycles and tractors). 

Exports, too, have risen notably. Since 1929 Germany's 
foreign trade in motor vehicles shows the following course: 


(Rm. millions) 
Import Export Export Surpl 

Se 2h Sie . 620 75°4 13-4 
ee en : 9-1 33-9 24-8 
WOO Soci accented ‘ 71:3 32-9 25 
NG a ot . 12 
SOOG eile sh, aia me 9-6 
ROE iis. iii, ixstinies ‘ 6:1 
1937 seater eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeece 6-9 
~ eee ane geet . 12-0 
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Italy was by far the largest purveyor of motor vehicles to 
Germany last year, with 1,518 private cars and 5,580 chassis; 
Great Britain came second, with 372 private cars, 26 tractors 
and 283 motor cycles; and the United States third. 


Export Progress 

On the export side, it is noteworthy that Great Britain 
and the British Dominions figure among the greatest buyers 
of German cars, though protests against dumping have pro- 
duced a considerable reduction in British imports of German 
cars. The position now is that Germany is coming up hand 
over fist in the competition to supply the world’s cars. Last 
year Great Britain was in second place among exporters (be- 
hind the United States) with a total export of 68,000 private 
cars. Germany, with an export of 61,000, was close up third 
position. And in the case of motor-cycles, of which England 
until now has exported more than any other country, Ger- 
many reached first place, exporting 41,607, at value of 
Rm. 13.8 millions, against 14,612 in 1936, valued at only 
Rm. 4.6 millions. 

In commercial vehicles also the advance in Germany has 
been outstanding. Between 1934 and 1938 the size of the 
German commercial vehicle fleet was doubled, and figures 
given by the Petroleum Press Bureau show the following 
comparisons between German experience and that of other 
countries :— 


New REGISTRATION OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


United Kingdom ......... 79,058 82,582 103,395 101,050 94,687 
Germany ......secceeeeerees 23,5096 33,798 45,731 48,565 49,9674 
France ....ccccccsceceeeeses « 24,063c 21,065¢ 23,905 23,209 23,978 


(a) Second half-year includes Austria. (6) Including three- 
wheeled vehicles. (c) Excluding buses. 


The number of commercial vehicles and buses in use in 
Germany has risen from nearly 210,000 in 1934 to over 
420,000 in 1938; and, it is significantly pointed out by the 
Petroleum Press Bureau, again political influences are evident 
in the figures. Sales of goods vehicles of less than one ton 
have fallen from 36 per cent. of the total in 1934 to 15 per 
cent. in 1938; and the share represented by vehicles of 3 to 
4 tons has risen from 8 to 24 per cent. Heavy vehicles of 
military value have come more to the fore. 


The People’s Car 


It is the goal of National Socialist policy to catch up with 
other well-motorised countries, such as the United States, 
France and England. The number of private cars is to be 
increased by 6-7 millions; and, since the German industry 
has neither the technical capacity nor the materials or labour 
for this effort, a special Commissar has been appointed to 
carry out a complete rationalisation programme. The first 
measure to be taken is a reduction in types of vehicles: 
instead of 150 motor-cycle types only 30 types will be con- 
structed; instead of 113 lorry types only 14-15 will be 
constructed; instead of 20 three-wheeled vehicle types only 
2-4 will be constructed. At this year’s Domestic Automobile 
Exhibition in Berlin the so-called Volkswagen, or People’s 
Car, was shown for the first time. This small vehicle sym- 
bolises the new motorisation policy. Its price is about Rm. 950 
(say £75), and the authorities believe that the car can be 
bought by workers with low incomes. 

It is doubtful whether even the People’s Car can come 
within the compass of low-paid manual or black-coated 
workers to buy and run. The motorisation policy has a long 
way to go; and the problem is one both of demand and 
supply. On the one side, popular purchasing power in Ger- 
many will have to be very much raised if the use of cars is 
to be generalised—and the armament-directed economic 
Policy at present in operation scarcely helps this. On the 
Other side, the calls of an expanding motor industry for 
labour and materials already conflict with the prior claims 
of the war industries. Nevertheless, although domestic sales 
of private cars in the last few years have averaged only about 
200,000-300,000 annually, the first batch of the People’s 

» Which is to be marketed at the end of this year, 
adds up = some 450,000. The future of the Nazi motorisation 
» like that of all aspects of their programme, must 
depend in the last resort on the proportion of the German 
nation’s resources its leaders are willing and able to devote to 
Civil, as distinct from military, purposes. But much of the 
demand for motors is, in fact, military, and the industry is 
ccarly due to work at the fullest pressure for some time to 
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The Royal Visit to the 


Prairies 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ON BOARD THE ROYAL 
TRAIN} 


THEIR Majesties, King George and Queen Elizabeth, have 
reached the Pacific Coast and completed the first stage of their 
tour through Canada. It has been by common consent a 
triumphal procession since they landed at Quebec, and 
observers have been surprised that such demonstrations of 
affectionate loyalty to the British Crown could have been 
evoked from a people so unemotional and inarticulate as the 
Canadians are under normal circumstances. Everywhere the 
crowds which gathered to welcome and cheer Their Majesties 
have been tremendous, and their enthusiasm has been whoie- 
hearted and genuine. Even in Quebec, where anti-Imperialist 
and isolationist sentiment is very strong, the French-Canadian 
population were not behind their English-speaking com- 
patriots in the ardour of their welcome. In the prairie country 
and in British Columbia people drove to stations on the line 
from villages and farms 200 miles away, and contingents of 
Americans came from adjacent states like North Dakota 
and Montana. 

Their Majesties have not spared themselves to make the 
tour a success. At many places they have mingled freely with 
the crowd, and they have delighted everybody with their 
friendly democratic ways. The only adverse comments about 
the tour come from stern isolationists who express the fear 
that the present outpouring of loyal sentiment makes certain 

da’s immersion in another European war, if it comes. 

It is a happy chance that, coincident with the visit of 
Their Majesties to the prairie country, its all-important 
grain crop had a_ recent set-back checked by 
generous rains. The seeding season was earlier than usual, 
and there was then available in most places a fairly 
moist and satisfactory seedbed but, from mid-April 
until the last week in May, there was practically no rainfall 
in any part of the prairies, and the moisture reserves were 
rapidly exhausted. But about May 20th a widespread rainfall 
came which changed the whole picture. The young grain 
crops which had been wilting, revived at once. In the 
Southern areas of the three prairie provinces, which have 
been the districts worst afflicted by drought in recent years, 
as much as four or five inches of rain fell within a week, and 
fields of grain, which were thought to have been ruined by the 
drought, now show the young grain springing up. It is true 
that these particular areas still need more moisture before 
they can be assured of a decent crop, but they have now at least 
a hope of it. The rains and the succeeding cool weather are 
also expected to operate as a check upon the annual plague 
of grasshoppers, which was promising to be quite serious 
this year. Pastures on the prairies have had a wonderful 
revival, and when their Majesties passed through last week, 
the countryside, which had been brown a week before, was 
green. 


The Railway Battle 


At Ottawa there have been some interesting developments 
in connection with the railway problem. When the report of 
the Special Committee of the Senate, which had been inves- 
tigating the railway problem, came before the whole House, 
it was a document drafted by Senator Dandurand, the 
Government leader ; and, while pronouncing against unifica- 
tion, it urged more effective measures of co-operation between 
the two railway systems. Senator Meighen, the Conservative 
Leader, submitted an amendment advocating unified 
management for the two railways. He spoke very ably in 
favour of his plan, and eventually managed to get the Senate, 
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in which the Conservatives still have a majority, to endorse 
unification by 25 to 21. The number of absentees was large ; 
and the majority for the Meighen proposals was composed 
wholly of Conservatives, though six other Conservatives 
voted with 15 Liberals against it. They took the view that 
they could not endorse a policy which ran directly counter to 
the definite pronouncement of the National Convention of 
the Conservative party last July, and Dr Manion, the leader 
of the Conservative party, found himself in a similar position. 

A Bill to provide for a measure of compensation to railway 
employees who had been laid off as a result of schemes for 
economy, provided Dr Manion with an opportunity for re- 
affirming his resolute opposition to any plan for unification. 
He held that the advocates of unification were “ simply 
preaching something which is impossible.” But the sharp 
divergence of opinion between its two leaders on the railway 
problem is very embarrassing to the Conservative party. 

The King Government has published correspondence 
disclosing that the British Government, through Sir Thomas 
Inskip, the Secretary for the Dominions, has refused to 
consent to the readjustment of certain terms of the Anglo- 
Canadian fiscal agreement which would enable the Canadian 
Ministry to carry out proposals embodied in its last Budget 
for an increase in the duties on vegetable oils. These changes 
had been made in response to complaints from Canadian 
farmers that the demand for butter and pork lard was being 
curtailed by the increasing use of substitutes made from 
vegetable oils. 


May 29th. 


New Zealand’s Import 
Control 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT] 


THE publication of a detailed list of the percentage reduc- 
tions to be imposed on imports for the second half of 1939 
compared with the same period of 1938 gave New Zealand 
a new and fuller appreciation of the meaning of trade 
control. For the first half of this year licences have been 
required for all imports, and the problems of importers have 
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been difficult enough. Now it appears that the reductions 
already made have been quite inadequate; that imports for 
the first half-year have been greater than was expected and 
will use up a large part of the exchange funds accumulated 
in the export season; and that restrictions in the second half 
of the year must be correspondingly more severe. 

The reductions now announced give preference first to 
British and second to Empire goods; they either cut luxury 
imports heavily or prohibit them altogether; and they pro- 
hibit also imports of most goods that can be manufactured 
in New Zealand. There are, for instance, reductions of 100 
per cent (for the second half of the year) in imports of 
cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, wine and spirits, carpets and 
linoleums, preserved fruit, fish and meat, etc, Completely 
assembled motor vehicles are prohibited, though unassembled 
motor vehicles are reduced by only 40 per cent. Most apparel 
finished clothing, hats, etc., are prohibited; though textile 
piece-goods and materials for manufacture are permitted 
subject to licence. It is reported also that agreement has been 
reached to import certain brands of whisky and cigarettes, 
provided that the private arrangements made for payment 
do not require the overseas funds under Government control 
to be drawn upon. 

Moreover, Government responsibility apparently ceases 
when licences to import are provided. The licences carry no 
guarantee that exchange will be made available to pay for 
the goods concerned, and the importer, even though he 
secures a licence, must still arrange with the banks to provide 
the necessary exchange funds overseas. Hence the final de- 
cision rests with the banks, and there are many people who 
point out that it would have been far better had the banks 
been left to carry out the restriction themselves and to apply 
such rationing and control as they think necessary. This 
procedure has worked well in the past when conditions have 
made it unavoidable, and it would have freed the Govern- 
ment from much criticism from both external and internal 
sources and would have avoided all the costly complications 
of the present licensing system. 


The Consequences of Control 


Meanwhile, importers and others are claiming that the 
restrictions imposed will force many traders out of business 
and will promote unemployment in the wholesale, distribu- 
tive and transport trades, while the community will have to 
pay higher prices for a narrower range of poorer quality 
goods. A group of foreign wool buyers has suggested that, if 
the national products of their country are to be excluded 
from New Zealand by Government edict, they may be unable 
to buy at the local wool sales, where their competition is an 
important factor in maintaining prices. A conference between 
the Government and the shipping interests on overseas 
freight contracts is reported to have reached no agreement, 
and the shipping representatives are doubtless perturbed 
about the reduction in inward freights likely to result from 
import control. 

The Government, while it has announced an anticipated 
Budget surplus of £NZ800,000 for the financial year just 
closed, is silent about the probable effects of its import con- 
trol scheme on customs duties for the present financial year 
1939-40. Local manufactures which compete with imports, 
however, are expanding. The establishment of many new 
factories is reported, and some overseas concerns are setting 
up factories to manufacture their products locally. The 
Government is trying to stimulate the transfer of labour 
from relief and public works to expanding manufactures and 
is prepared to subsidise wages during the period required for 
training. In most lines, importers still hold fair stocks and, 
as yet, consumers have noticed no shortage of imported 
goods, though the prices of some are tending to rise. 

At the end of March last, the overseas funds held by the 
Reserve Bank were a little less than at the end of December, 
1938, but the trading bank holdings and the total held by 
all banks had increased by about £NZ24 millions. Mr Nash, 
Minister of Finance and Customs, who is in charge of import 
control and is most closely concerned with overseas funds, 
has gone to England where he expects to discuss trade and 
finance. Though the Labour Government has in the past 
been opposed to external borrowing, there are indications 
that in the face of present necessity its opinion has change 
and it is generally believed that the Minister hopes to rais¢ 
an external loan while he is away, perhaps for defence pur- 
poses. If such a loan could be raised and most of the moncy 
spent in New Zealand, its effect would be to augment the 
overseas funds whose depletion was the chief cause of impr 
control, The raising of a loan would therefore remove ™ 
of the present necessity for drastic restriction of imports 4 
might do much towards modifying the licensing 
system now in force. 

May 10th. 
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The Czech Gold 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir—In your June 3rd issue you rightly state that the 
decision of the B.I.S. to surrender the Czech gold to Germany 
“contravenes British notions of the duty of a prudent 
banker.” Yet, your Note on the subject is concerned about 
the effect on London’s reputation as a financial centre of a 
refusal by the Bank of England to carry out a decision which 
was known to have been taken in contravention of British 
notions of the duty of a prudent banker! 

Several legal experts of high standard have expressed the 
view that, since the B.I.S..had no right to surrender the 
Czech gold upon instructions received obviously under 
duress, it would have been the right and duty of the Bank of 
England to await a ruling by a British law court, instead of 
executing instructions for the wrongful surrender of the 
Czech gold. Such an attitude is usually adopted by British 
banks in similar circumstances. It was actually adopted in 
many instances last year, when instructions signed by 
Austrian owners of London accounts were disregarded, 
owing to very strong presumption that those instructions 
were given under duress. And yet London’s reputation did 
not suffer as a result of the attitude taken up by her banks. 
The legal grounds on which a clearing bank refused to carry 
out instructions given by the Bank of Spain were incom- 
parably flimsier than those on which the Bank of England 
ought to have disregarded instructions by the B.I.S. con- 
cerning the Czech gold. The defence of the decision to block 
the Bank of Spain’s sterling balance was that if there is the 
slightest reason to fear that a subsequent legal action may 
compel the bank to pay out for a second time, the best course 
is to do nothing. The worst that could have been said 
about the Bank of England if it had refused to comply with 
the instructions of the B.I.S. would have been that the “ Old 
Lady” was being somewhat over-cautious, and no banking 
centre ever lost its reputation owing to such a charge. 

Your Note is liable to create a false impression in the 
minds of its readers. It can hardly be maintained that the 
immunity granted by the Government to the London assets 
of the B.I.S. covers those assets also against legal action, or 
compels the Bank of England to surrender those assets if 
doubts arise whether the B.I.S. was legally entitled to dispose 
of them. There is nothing in the letter or the spirit of the 
Agreements of 1930 and 1936 providing for immunity of 
those assets against Government action which would have 
placed them outside the jurisdiction of British law courts. 

What surprises me more than anything else since the be- 
ginning of the controversy is your remark that a decision to 
retain that Czech gold in London “ would certainly violate 
the spirit of the undertakings that were given to the B.LS. 
when it was set up, even if it could be accommodated with 
their letter.” I should have thought that the object of the 
undertakings was exactly to safeguard the assets of small 
countries against confiscation in case of war, and not to 
facilitate the task of the conqueror to obtain its victim’s gold 
on the ground of legalistic technicalities. Clever lawyers may 
doubtless be able to make out a strong case in favour of the 
surrender of the Czech gold on the basis of the strict letter 
of the guarantee. But the moment they depart from the letter 
of the undertaking and refer to its spirit their contention 
would become untenable. It is hardly complimentary to the 
authors of the B.I.S. scheme to imply that this surrender 
of the Czech gold to Germany is in accordance with the spirit 
of their idealistic proposals, Had they envisaged the possi- 
bility of such a situation as has arisen, some of them at any 
rate would certainly have insisted upon making provisions 
to safeguard the assets of victims of aggression. 

Only those to whom form is everything and substance 
nothing can possibly defend the surrender of Czech assets, 
which would have been an immoral act even if the legal 
case in its favour had been 100 per cent. watertight. As it 
z a it is at least doubtful whether the B.I.S. and am 

ank Of England were even legally entitled to act as they 
did, their decision is simply sone. Had they wished 
to pay attention to the moral aspects of the case they could 
undoubtedly have found sufficient legal justification for 
Suspending action and awaiting a decision of the Swiss or 
British law courts. The chances are that the German 
authorities would never have dared to submit their dealings 
in Czecho-Slovakia to impartial and independent judgment. 

Yours faithfully, 
: PauL EINZIG. 
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{Our Note drew a distinction between the actions of the 
B.LS. and of the Bank of England, There is‘a prima facie 
Presumption (it is no more) that the instructions sent from 
Prague to the B.I.S. were given under duress. But there is no 
Suggestion that the B.I.S. itself was acting under duress in 
giving its instructions to the Bank of England, and we 
repeat Our Opinion that for the Bank of England to have 
refused to obey these instructions would have been a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the undertakings given when the B.S, 
was set up, even if reconcilable with their letter —Ep1Tor. } 


Poland Under Arms 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the interesting article about Poland’s war poten- 
tial (“ Poland Under Arms,” The Economist, May 20th) 
your correspondent in Poland, describing the strong position 
of the Polish population, points out that the Jews subscribed 
only 7 per cent. of the Air Defence Loan. 

We, the Warsaw readers of The Economist, do not know 
what is the statistical source of this information. However, 
as there are as yet no available statistics of the subscribers of 
the Air Defence Loan and the fragmental data of some dis- 
tricts (e.g. Krakow or Polesie) show a very high percen- 
tage of Jews among the subscribers, we are asking ourselves 
whether this information is not by any chance suggested by 
the misleading figures of the anti-Semitic Press prompting 
the absurd thesis of the Jews boycotting the Loan. 

Yours faithfully, 
WarRSAW READER. 


{Our correspondent informs us that he received the in- 
formation from what he believed to be a reliable source. The 
intention of mentioning the figure was not in the least to 
underrate the patriotism of the Polish Jews but rather to 
emphasise the fact that subscriptions to the loan had not 
been confined to financial circles—Epr1Tor. ] 
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The Poverty of a People 


THE quest after that mystic quantity the per capita income 
has the same fascination to the economist and statistician as 
the search for spices and gold had for explorers and merchant 
adventurers in the expansive Elizabethan era. The concept of 
national income has come to stay as a measure of the wealth 
of nations; and, during the last seventy years, politicians like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India, a Glad- 
stonian Liberal and the first Indian M.P., pro-consuls like 
Lord Curzon, administrators like Atkinson and professional 
Pundits like Shah and Khambhata have attempted in turn 
to arrive at some estimate of the Indian nation’s income. 
Dr Naoroji was a pioneer in the field and, in view of 
a pioneer’s difficulties, the fact that his figure of the value 
of the agricultural produce of British India was practically 
identical with that of the Indian Famine Commission of 1880 
was a tribute to his statistical skill. His weakness lay in 
underestimating the value of non-agricultural output and 
excluding the income accruing from services. Naoroji 
approached the subject from the physiocratic concept of the 
“ materiality” of income, whereas to-day the majority of 
the economists concede that income consists of utility, and 
services which conduce to utility are on a par with income. 
Going through the literature on this subject one cannot 
help fesling that, all too often, the researchers have investi- 
gated the topic, not so much to compute correct data and 
allow the results to speak for themselves, as to make out a 
case or prove a thesis. For example, William Digby, in order 
to prick Curzon’s complacency and to prove that India was 
actually getting poorer under British rule, calculated the 
value of India’s agricultural income on the basis of land 
revenue assessments, which led him to underestimate the total 
grossly. And, if Digby presents too depressing a picture, 
Atkinson goes to the other extreme. He uses without question 
over-generously increased estimates of yield per acre and in 
prices in computing agricultural income, and too readily 
assumes both that the number of earners in non-agricultural 
occupations is equal to all the males of the ages of 15 and 
above and that they are continuously employed. Also, his 
figures are swollen by “ double counting” and by crediting 
the “ unproductive ” class of 9.8 lakhs of beggars and mendi- 
cants with an income of Rs. 7.1 crores! (one lakh= 100,000, 
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and one crore = 10,000,000). Finally, we have Messrs Shah 
and Khambhata concluding that the income from cattle 
(excepting for labour) is nil. 

It is a welcome relief to turn to the brief and brilliant 
essay* in which Dr Rao makes a courageous, and, it would 
seem, successful, attempt to arrive at a trustworthy figure 
for British India’s average annual national income for the 
years 1925-29. Dr Rao shirks no difficulties and, when he is 
compelled to make assumptions, he has the candour to say 
so and he chooses estimates likely to involve the minimum 
margin of error. 

The debatable ground which has to be traversed js 
enormous. Even to-day, detailed classifications of the culti- 
vated area and estimates of yield per acre are available for 
only 80 per cent. of the total gross area of India, and one has 
perforce to apply to the remaining area an average value per 
acre calculated from the value of agricultural production of 
the area for which there are figures. Official statistics of milk 
yields, slaughter for meat, production of hides and skins, 
bones, hams and manure, are wholly lacking. The incidence 
of income tax is restricted to non-agriculture incomes, that 
is to say, some 30 per cent. of the total population; and the 
income tax returns furnish no evidence of the magnitude of 
even that class of income, for, with the minimum taxable 
income at Rs. 2,000 (£150), there are hardly more than three 
lakhs of assessees. There is no agricultural or industrial 
censuses of production. The contribution of railways is 
measured by the services of the labour and capital employed 
and, as the Indian railways have mostly foreign capital, it is 
treated as equivalent to their wages and salary bill. It is 
taken for granted that 50 per cent. of the agricultural and 
664 per cent. of the industrial production are transported by 
road. Lastly, half of India’s gross agricultural produce, two- 
thirds of industrial products, the whole of forest products 
and minerals are taken as “ traded” and appropriate deduc- 
tions are made in all cases to arrive at the net income. 

The conclusions arrived at after this jungle has been cut 
through are depressing. The net figure for British India’s 
national income works out at Rs. 2,068 crores (1,290 from 
agriculture, 362 from livestock and 267 from industry) made 
up of 1,190 lakhs of incomes. The annual income per head 
works out at Rs. 79.5. If allowances are made for the profits 
of foreign capital, and to cover remittances made by foreign 
residents in the country, the national income available for 
human subsistence amounts to Rs. 2,023 crores, or Rs. 77.9 
per capita. This works out to a little more than a rupee 
(1s. 6d.) a day for a family of five, and the figure includes 
the incomes of both the millionaire and the manual labourer. 

It is not surprising that the mass of the Indian population 
“ live in hovels, have only a few clothes, know no furniture, 
rarely drink milk, hardly ever eat meat or fruit or other 
expensive though nutritious items of diet” and have little to 
spend on the “ miscellaneous ” items which serve as an index 
to the standard of life. Dr Rao is able to show that India 1s 
not growing poorer in an absolute sense, but the pace of 
progress is slow with the national income increasing by 
about one per cent. per annum. 


* “ India’s National Income.” By V. K. R. V. Rao. Allen 
and Unwin. 173 pages. 6s. net. 
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Life Assurance in ‘‘ Near-War ”’ 


IFE assurance thrives on human longevity, and the 
threat of increased mortality through war presents 
the assurance offices with a formidable problem, to which 
they have given careful thought, both individually and in 
concert. The normal assumption that experienced mor- 
tality can be translated into probabilities of future mor- 
tality has been so distorted by the war risk that little 
proof is required to show the necessity of higher 
premiums. The business of assurance is not, however, 
purely a matter of formal logic and the conclusion that 
premiums should be raised, or that cover for war mor- 
tality should be excluded, has not so far been adopted by 
the offices. With minor exceptions for some special 
classes of contracts, the ordinary offices are still trans- 
acting life assurance at normal rates, without restrictions 
for the war risk, and there is no immediate expectation 
that they will change their practice. A new assured, in other 
words, is gratuitously presented with cover against the 
greatly enhanced hazard of death through war, either as 
a combatant or as a civilian. Since the offices have 
decided, after mature deliberation, to continue this prac- 
tice, it may be a fair assumption that, throughout the stage 
of “ near-war,” they will make no changes in premiums or 
conditions. 

The industrial offices are a rather different case. Indus- 
trial policies frequently contain a condition that the 
office may require a higher premium or lower sum 
assured in the event of the assured person being engaged 
as a combatant in active service. In the Great War this 
condition was voluntarily waived, and no differentiation 
was made on old policies between civilians and combat- 
ants. Whether this precedent would be followed in the 
event of future hostilities is a question for the offices, but 
it may be noted that it is the civilian and not the combatant 
risk which, rightly or wrongly, now assumes the greatest 
importance in the public eye. Hence, the difference be- 
tween the position of the ordinary and industrial offices in 
relation to the war risk is to-day less marked. 

Why are the ordinary offices, in effect, offering free 
cover against war? It is evident, in the first place, that 
they are unable to vary the vast bulk of life assurance 
contracts already in force ; these are long-term contracts, 
binding on the parties on the terms agreed at their incep- 
tion. These conditions made no exception for a state of 
war, nor were the premiums loaded to cover a risk which 
was present in few minds, Given irrevocable liability for 
the huge mass of policies written in the past, the offices 
may well have concluded that the increment of business 
during the “ near-war ” stage would have relatively little 
effect on their aggregate liability, whether the war risk was 
included or not. Another somewhat contradictory factor 
is that a rise in rates—perhaps a massive rise—would 
greatly prejudice new business, and although new business 
with an unremunerative war liability might prove decidedly 
Costly, staffs have to be employed, and branches and 
agents maintained; new premiums are useful when interest 
rates are hardening ; competitors are active ; and large new 
business figures are a em advertisement. 

Thus, the offices’ motto is still “ Business as Usual,” 
but there are some subtle de from the normal. 
Business of the less profitable or more hazardous type is 

on more circums underwriting 


Standards, Family income proposals and large individual 


assurances are being examined with a keener eye. And 
the adoption of conscription, together with the doubling 
of the Territorial Army, is prompting a number of offices 
to consider the introduction of a clause for policies on 
lives under 21—or, in some cases, 25—excluding the risk 
of death while engaged on active service. “ Active 
service’ means service in actual war conditions, not 
merely in pre-war training and, in any case, moral liability 
for the return of premiums or a surrender value remains. 
But the importance of this suggested exclusion clause for 
ordinary life business is strictly limited owing to the 
small volume of business written under the stipulated 
ages. It may be noted that for persons in the Civil Air 
Guard and Air Clubs, an extra premium is already de- 
manded, to cover the specific risks involved. 

Under such circumstances, an emphatic stimulus to 
new assurance business might, in theory, be expected. 
Since family responsibilities are so patently enlarged 
under “near-war” conditions, the offices’ gratuitous 
assumption of the war risk might have been regarded as 
peculiarly attractive. In fact, however, the general public 
has been reluctant to undertake new assurances for even 
the average sums recorded during 1938. Possibly, times 
of unrest destroy human prudence at least as much as they 
create it. A more dominant factor is the uncertainty of 
maintaining premium payments. If some stand to gain 
by war, the majority must suffer loss of income. More- 
over, assured persons usually have sufficient economic 
knowledge to realise the fact that a fixed sum of money may 
not always maintain its real value in terms of goods, and it 
may be that fears of the advent of inflation have produced 
a reaction among many potential new policyholders. 
There may be others whose apprehension is concerned less 
with inflation than with the possible depreciation of 
insurance office assets which they deem inescapable in 
war-time, even if extreme inflation were circumvented. 
To both classes, the large proportion of gilt-edged securi- 
ties included in insurance investment portfolios appears as 
a factor of incipient weakness. Without in any way im- 
pugning the investment wisdom of insurance manage- 
ments, which has always earned high praise, some part of 
the community is unsure of the war-time stability of 
insurance assets. 

What is the reply of the insurance offices to these 
vaguely-felt apprehensions? In the ordinary branch, 
assured persons have the benefit of the “ non-forfeiture 
clause ”’ on their policies, which provides for the payment 
of overdue premiums out of the surrender value of the 
policy, and is practically universal. In the industrial 
branch, the Act of 1923 bestows on policyholders the 
right to a “ paid-up policy” of stipulated amount if 
their premiums come into default, and for certain policies 
the Act of 1929 grants a surrender value after one year. 
The effect of these various provisions is, indeed, qualified, 
for an ordinary policy does not usually acquire a surrender 
value for two or three years after inception, while in the 
industrial branch the “ free-policy” provisions apply 
only when policies are one or two years old (most offices 
having voluntarily reduced the three years’ limit laid 
down by the 1923 Act). But they are valuable, and their 
existence should be stressed. Whether a further protec- 
tion for the policyholder—a moratorium on premium 
payments—would be available on any outbreak of 
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hostilities is a question incapable of an answer at this 
stage. It may, however, be recalled that a moratorium 
was declared very early in the Great War for industrial 
policyholders, and that it bore hardly on the offices, 
which were forced to keep policies in existence while 
premium arrears mounted—even if the assured lapsed 
the policies after the period of gratuitous cover. 
A moratorium was not declared on ordinary policies, 
but conditions in any future war might be entirely 
different from those of two decades ago. a 
As for the fear of inflation and investment depreciation, 
the insurance offices’ reply might well take the form of 
a tu quoque. All investments are subject to the war risk, 
some in greater, some in lesser degree, and the offices have 
done much, by judicious choice of investments, to 
minimise the risk. A far smaller proportion of their funds 
has been invested in gilt-edged securities in the recent 
past that was the case some years ago, and even this 
smaller proportion is placed very largely in short-dated 
stocks. There has been a notable expansion in ordinary 
shares, probably the best hedge against the war danger. 
The changed distribution of the investment of new funds 
has not, of course, been dictated solely by war considera- 
tions—the need to maintain earning-power during a period 
of low interest rates has been a major determinant in the 
new policy—but it happens that, broadly speaking, the 
assets of higher earning-power are those which best guard 
against war hazards. No assurance office would maintain 
that its portfolio was 100 per cent. proof against war-time 
depreciation; but insurance offices are perhaps more 


Cement 


« ULTIPLE correlation” may sound a formidable 

term for the layman, yet it is a technique which 
provides considerable guidance in long-term equity 
investment. Its application depends upon the availability 
of sufficient statistical material for the industry examined, 
but it does not call for any attempt to fit curves or 
calculate co-efficients—matters which fall more strictly 
within the competence of the trained mathematician. 
The cement industry certainly provides sufficient statistics. 
And recent developments towards a more closely 
co-ordinated price and output policy within the industry 
have renewed the investor’s interest in the investment 
possibilities of leading cement shares, viewed against the 
industry’s economic background. Analysis thus falls into 
three . It is necessary, first, to ascertain the trend 
of profits of representative companies during recent years ; 
secondly, to correlate that trend with the course of 
certain “explanatory” statistical series; and, finally, 
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capable of avoiding it than many private individuals, 
Any dangerous fall in insurance assets would be followed, 
inevitably, by a demand that the Government should ease 
the situation. Moreover, temporary declines in investment 
values may be less significant than they seem. The 
American expedient of the “ conventional ” valuation of 
insurance assets—by which depreciation at the date of the 
balance sheet need not be brought into the books—may 
have been misused, but it possesses some element of 
justification in special circumstances of strain. And 
probably the expansion in expenses in war time, relatively 
to fixed premium payments, is almost as great a danger 
as investment depreciation, since its effects would be 
immediately felt in the revenue account of every insurance 
company. 

This discussion of the possible behaviour of insurance 
investments in time of war is, happily, a matter of abstract 
consideration at the moment, but it has natural links 
with conditions in “near war.” The element of depre- 
ciation in values may still be present, though in less 
emphatic guise. But the major problem might conceivably 
prove to be, not depreciation of assets, but their regulation; 
not the rise in interest rates which may, sooner or later, 
follow large-scale Government financing—this, after all, 
would provide greater earning-power on new investments 
—but an unpalatable degree of Government control over 
investment policy at large. But insurance offices would 
not be alone in finding the bureaucratic arm extended in 
their direction; the whole of the City of London will 
come within its reach. 


Profits 


after allowing for other factors which are incapable of 
numerical evaluation, to frame general conclusions regard- 
ing the future outlook. 

In the first of the accompanying charts, the percentages 
earned on the ordinary shares of four well-known cement- 
producing companies (set out in Table I) for each year 
from 1929 to 1938, have been plotted on a logarithmic 
scale. The choice of percentage ordinary share earnings 
for this purpose is necessary to eliminate the disturbing 
effect on total profits of increases in issued capital and the 
absorption of competing producers; in any case they 
provide the best measure of the long-term equity appeal 
of an ordinary share. By using a logarithmic scale, “ in just 
proportions we just beauties see”—in other words, 
relative instead of absolute, fluctuations can be seen at 
a glance. Of the four companies whose figures form the 
basis of our first chart, Associated Portland Cement, 
which is much the largest and oldest established, has 
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a controlling interest in British Portland Cement and 
absorbed Alpha Cement at the beginning of 1938. The 
fourth company, Eastwoods Cement, is independent of 
the “ Associated ” group. The chart shows, on even a 
cursory inspection, that though in 1929-30 (and still more 
during the general industrial depression of the early 
thirties) cement company earnings were relatively 
moderate, something happened between 1933 and 1936 
to raise the industry’s profit-earning power to a new 
plane. The trend of the last two years has been less 
decisive—on the whole, even somewhat reactionary— 
but the chart affords no suggestion of the probability of 
an early return to the former level of earning power. 
The “something,” whatever it was, affected all the 
companies shown, though its results were most pro- 
nounced in the case of the largest concern. 

What is this unknown but all-important x? This 
brings us to the second stage of our inquiry. What statis- 
tical material is available to throw light on the industrial 
background during the critical period? Official returns of 






% % % 
apscqannge ctubouy 8-0 15-0 nis 6:2 
beseiecseesoananns 8:9 15-8 1:9 13-7 
<esscsdeuacontbue 8-1 15-2 4:6 9:6 
pesnonencogacenben 71 14'7 94 74 
7:1 15-3 10:1 2:1 
sacowsboceesaninl 10-0¢ 16:2 6:3 9:9 
sccsccncnestoocece 23:0 21-0* 13-8 14-9 
himesncuboousnseen 26:0 27:9 15-1 18-8 
setccabipbesisiie 22:9 28-1 10-0 19-0 
peneseseonneninonse 22:2 30-2 10°4 13°8 
conceccososcosoeee 22 125 16 
WDB reccocscsocrvcsncs 22 10 12} 
Share price ........++« 83/11 t 27/6 
Current yield % .... 5-40 t ‘09 
Present ord. capital £ 2,000,000 1,100,000 200,000 








* On increased tal. 
Ordinary copkaleid b Associated and Tunnel Portland Cement Companies. 
11-6 per cent. before deducting £42,752 for depreciation in investments of 


subsidiaries. 
§ Of which 5 per cent. interim on smaller capital. 
VALUE OF BUILDING PLANS (27000 BY 146 LocaL AUTHORITIES 
) 


| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 

Total value, all buildings...... | 73.094 74,605 | 63,010 | 66,254 | 83,681 
ings other than 

22,528 | 19,366 | 21,373 

40,482 | 46,888 | 62,308 





1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 











Total all ings...... 52 116,901 | 110,920 | 97,598 

Bon oe buildings... 95,552 | 114,306 : 
SUOR sevecogentstndilictaoses © | 27,884 | 35,878 | 42,007 | 42,945 | 38,388 

Dwelling houses only ......... 67,668 | 78,428 | 74,894 | 67,975 | 59,210 


+ Factories, flats, business premises, schools, etc. 
CEMENT PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
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Mine. uf 
| 1930| 1931| 1932 1933 | 1934 1995] 1936| 1937 | 1938 


1933 
Output (’000 tons)... | 5 5, 4,686) 5,584) 5,958) 6,500) 7, 
44:7 












Average price, de- 
livered London (sh. 
Per tON)*......c0eeee « | 46°045-14/44-7 


* Official prices, subject to “ shading ” in earlier years. 


total cement output are available for the Census of 
Production years (1907, 1924, 1930 and 1935), supple- 
mented, in more recent periods, by reliable annual figures. 

ese provide a continuous measure of the productive 
activity of the entire industry. Official figures of average 
Prices of Portland cement delivered in London are also 
published, these are known to have been subject 
i some cases to “shading ” in actual contracts in the 
earlier years of the ’30’s—though less so in the later 
years. Of the consumption of cement in its different uses, 
direct evidence is i i 





constructional, Hence, the Gailding plans passed cme 
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number of local authorities throw some light artes trend 
of demand. Cement is a constituent in the mortar used 
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for the brickwork of dwelling houses, but the steel-frame- 
Cement type of construction is more commonly used in 
the largest buildings—modern factories, blocks of flats, 
etc. Accordingly, it is desirable to subdivide the building 
plans total into dwelling houses and other buildings. 

The figures under all these heads are set out in the 
tables and have been plotted logarithmically in the 
second of the charts. This compares the trend of earnings 
of the Associated Portland Cement Company with the 
“explanatory ” series, whose fluctuations may afford 
some clue to trend of profits. Our task is to discover 
what correlation exists between the earnings trend and 
the explanatory series. All the series but one, in fact, 
show some positive correlation with Associated Cement 
profits ; only in the case of cement prices is the correlation 
negative. In other words, despite the importance attached 
to price maintenance within thé industry, the striking fact 
emerges that the last big rises in output, consumption and 
profits were achieved on a falling price level. So far as 
the latter has represented the passing to the consumer of 
the economies of increased efficiency, it has paid the 
industry, and the investor, handsomely. Actually, the rise 
in price in 1938 was contemporaneous with a reduction 
in demand and the confirmation of a check to the upward 
curve of profits. 

Building plans, clearly, tend to move in close relationship 
with, but something like a year in advance of, cement out- 
put. The sub-division of the building figures into dwellings 
and non-dwellings, however, discloses certain significant 
facts. Changes in the trend of plans for non-dwellings tend 
to occur about a year later than changes in plans for 
dwelling houses. And correlation, both in respect of time 
and the extent of relative movements, is closest between 
profits and non-dwelling plans than between profits 
and any other series shown in the Chart. 
~ For investors contemplating a substantial placing of 
funds in cement shares, further mathematical analysis 
may be recommended. Even in its absence, however, the 
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graphic method adopted in this article has brought out 
three important conclusions. In recent years the correlation 
between cement prices and cement profits has been 
negative. Profits, nevertheless, have risen faster than 
output. And the series which has closest correlation with 
profits is plans for buildings other than houses. As this 
latter statistic is available regularly to investors each 
month, its usefulness as a guide to the trend of cement 
profits is obvious—though the exclusion from the figures 
of all direct Government contracts necessarily reduces 
their accuracy in times like the present. The total 
value of such plans for the first four months of 
this year shows a rise of 3.6 per cent. as compared 
with the corresponding months of 1938. 

We have thus reached the third portion of our 
analysis. The supercharging factor which raised cement 
profits a few years ago, would seem to have been a 
compound of the building boom, new capital expenditure 
by industry in the Great Recovery, and, later, the re- 
armament programme—all at a time when cement was 
replacing other constructional materials in the largest 
buildings and was being increasingly used for other 

like road-making. That the industry, and par- 
ticularly its dominant producer, made so profitable a use 
of its opportunities, can be attributed in no small part to 
its ability to maintain a cohesive internal organisation. 
Ever since the merger of thirty firms brought the Asso- 
ciated Company into being in 1900, the industry has been 
subject to recurrent periods of intense competition, 
inevitable in a trade where the only bar to new entrants is 
the fact that the economies of moderately large-scale pro- 
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duction are considerable. On every occasion, however 
when competition has threatened permanently to depress 
the level of profits, the leading group has succeeded in 
bringing other groups, by one means or another, under its 
expanding umbrella. Within the period covered by the 
charts, the competing “ Red Triangle ” companies have 
been absorbed, the Alpha and Tunnel companies have 
been brought under the group’s auspices, and cartel 
arrangements have been successfully maintained in the 
industry as a whole. And these arrangements seem likely, 
for the present at least, to stand firm. 

The omens, on the whole, seem to be against any 
substantial increase in the volume of constructional work, 
particularly if the deep shelter policy for A.R.P. is finally 
turned down. Long-term influences, however, will be 
with the industry so long as the tendency is to use cement 
to an increased extent whenever new public and indus- 
trial buildings are being erected. So long as the industry 
pursues the policy announced a couple of months ago by 
the chairman of the Associated Company, of passing on 
the economies of increased demand by a lower price, the 
case for holding the ordinary stock of the dominant 
concern as a long-term investment (at the present price 
of 73s. 13d. the £1 stock units yield £5 9s. 6d. per cent.) 
appears to be sound, even though the immediate trend of 
earnings may be somewhat indeterminate. Long-run pros- 
pects may turn, ultimately, less on the industry’s present 
strength to ensure the maintenance of prices, than upon 
the future ability of the leading organisation to impose, if 
necessary, a sufficient reduction in prices further to 
stimulate demand on the grand scale. 


The Cotton-Rayon Controversy 


HE main point of controversy that has been raised 
during the passage of the Cotton Industry (Re- 
organisation) Bill through Standing Committee of the 
Commons has concerned the precise place in the new 
organisation that is to be played by the rayon industry. 
The Committee decided on Thursday not to make it 
obligatory on the Board of Trade to set up a separate rayon 
committee within three months of the passing into law of 
the Bill. This decision represents a setback for the rayon- 
producing interests, and if it is not modified before the 
Bill becomes law it will mark a definite turning-point in 
the history of the relation between the cotton and rayon 
interests. 

The differences between the two sections have been com- 
plicated from the beginning by the fact that while the pro- 
duction of rayon yarn and staple fibre is a distinct industry, 
rayon and cotton can be and are woven on the same looms, 
(About 40 per cent. of the rayon yarn woven into tissues 
is now processed by the cotton industry.) The issue has 
been rendered more involved by the fact that many rayon 
weavers have not been in sympathy with the attempt of 
the rayon producers to secure the recognition of rayon as 
a separate industry. Finally, the matter has hardly been 
clarified by the statements issued by the opposed interests 
in the course of the controversy, which reached a new 
climax during the past week with the publication of notices 
in the Press on behalf of the rayon producers. These state- 
ments have been of a purely propagandist nature, with 
both sides refusing to fight on the other’s ground and 
neither side presenting its figures in a straightforward and 
objective fashion. The cotton interests have been particu- 
larly disingenuous in their public pronouncements. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to indicate the main land- 
marks in the controversy and to state the principal issues 
still outstanding. The original proposal to carry out by 
statute a reorganisation of the cotton industry met with 
strong opposition in Lancashire. In this the rayon producers 
took no part, mainly owing to the internal differences of 
their industry. During the passage of the present Bill 
through Parliament, however, the rayon producers have 
energetically contended that the rayon industry is funda- 
mentally distinct from cotton and have accordingly sug- 


gested amendments to the Bill. As a result of this agitation 
certain concessions have been made. The possibility of a 
veto by the Cotton Industry Board over schemes to control 
the prices of rayon goods has been removed and any such 
schemes may be forwarded for consideration to the Cotton 
Industry Advisory Committee (a more broadly based body) 
and to the Board of Trade. In addition, rayon has been 
promised better representation on the Export Development 
Committee. 

Issue was next joined on the critical question of the 
status of the Rayon Committee which might be set up 
under Clause 15 of the Bill. The original clause states that 
the Board of Trade may set up such a committee on the 
recommendation of the Cotton Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee after that body has consulted with representatives 
of all stages of rayon production and manufacture. To the 
interposition of this procedure between an application for 
a rayon committee and its actual setting up the rayon pro- 
ducers strongly objected. It is easy to see the grounds of 
their objection. Even if the Advisory Committee does not 
actually refuse the application the procedure offers con- 
siderable opportunities for delaying tactics on the part of 
anti-rayon interests, and in fact presents the latter with 
a bargaining point which could at least drive the rayon pro- 
ducers to make concessions in the course of the application. 
The rayon producers therefore contended that the inter- 
mediate steps should be eliminated and the Committee 
should be “ established as part and parcel of the Bill.” This 
proposal has now been negatived and the clause stands in 
its original form. 

There can be no doubt that the rayon producers’ con- 
tention that they should not be forced to submit 0 
domination by cotton interests was in principle reasonable. 
The fact that the President of the Board of Trade prefers 
to speak of cotton and rayon “ not as two industries but 4s 
two materials ” makes no difference to the fact that these 
two materials are in sharp competition with each other. 
Nor does it affect the even more important point that 
cotton is a declining industry which requires statutory Te 
organisation to prevent it from declining still further, 
whereas rayon production is a rapidly expanding industry 
which requires statutory control, if it needs it at all, t0 
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prevent it from deriving undue benefit from its strong 
control over the supply of a material for which there is a 
large and rising demand. The actual effect of clause 15 
of the Bill might be to place the rayon producers virtually 
in a position of dependence upon their competitors. 

Mr Oliver Stanley gave as his reason for opposing the 
setting-up of a statutory, and therefore probably less 
dependent, rayon Committee his desire not to force the 
rayon weavers into a scheme which they feared would 
give too much power to the rayon producers. These fears 
were not entirely groundless. Rayon is a new and successful 
industry, which is still largely protected by patents, and 
the producers of the filament have sometimes shown little 
consideration for the interests of those who weave it: But 
it is unjust and unnecessary to assume that the only way to 
remove the cause of the rayon weavers’ fears is to place 
the whole rayon industry under the dominance of cotton 
interests. The contention of the latter that they would not 
take advantage of their position is, to say the least, a trifle 
hard to believe. The cotton manufacturers are not in 
business for the health of the rayon producers. A combina- 
tion of the two as envisaged by the present Bill would be 
very similar to the combination which subsisted between 
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Jonah and the whale, and might have to be brought to an 
end in similarly drastic fashion. 

_The fact is that cotton and rayon need control for 
different reasons. The cotton industry because in the 
absence of reorganisation it will continue to stagger under 
a burden of excess capacity and to lose its overseas 
markets. The contacts between cotton and rayon are so 
intimate, especially in the weaving stage, that if cotton is 
controlled, rayon is necessarily affected. Moreover, the 
recent tendency towards a closer organisation of the rayon 
producing industry gives it a strong position with regard to 
both the public and the weavers of rayon-cotton mixed 
fabrics. In the absence of a recognition of this fact the issue 
will remain as confused as the advocates of either side and 
the President of the Board of Trade like to make it. It is 
easy to see the objections to giving the semi-monopoly of 
the rayon producers a statutory form, which their proposal 
for a completely independent committee would do. But 
the rayon producing industry, if it is to be statutorily 
organised, requires control from outside in the form of the 
representation of the public on the controlling body, and 
this is not at all the same thing as its substantial 
domination by cotton. 


Finance and Banking 


Chinese Stabilisation Hitch.—The market in 
Chinese dollars was thrown into considerable confusion 
on Wednesday of this week by the sudden withdrawal 
of support from the Chinese Stabilisation Fund. In view 
of the persistent deficit at which the Chinese balance of 
trade has been running the Stabilisation Fund had for 
some time past been the dominant factor in the market 
and the pegging of the exchange rate at 8}d. could be 
maintained only by dint of persistent intervention on its 
part. The sudden cessation of that support must not be 
interpreted as an indication that the reserves of the fund 
are exhausted, Last March the resources at the disposal 
of the Chinese National authorities were strengthened 
to the extent of £10 millions by external credits, of which 
half came, under a British Government guarantee, from 
British banks operating in the Far East. These resources 
are far from exhausted, though it must be realised that 
some encroachment on them has been made. Chinese 
export trade must inevitably be hampered by the con- 
tinuation of hostilities against Japan. Import trade for 
its part is swollen by the abnormal purchases of war 
materials for which those hostilities call. With the Treaty 
ports so largely in the hands of Japanese or Japanese- 
controlled authorities, the proceeds of maritime customs 
revenues are to a large extent prevented from reaching 
National Chinese reserves. The combination of these 
factors has evidently convinced those in charge of the 
Stabilisation Fund that the situation demanded an 
immediate adjustment of the exchange rate and that 
unless such an adjustment were made the resources of 
the fund would be seriously weakened. Hence the decision 
to abandon the exchange market to its own devices for 
the time being. An awkward period of transition between 
one stabilisation level and the next may therefore ensue. 
That it will be short may be assumed from the reassuring 
Statements which the Stabilisation Fund Committee 
have already made. It should, incidentally, be noted that 
the difficulties of the Chinese Stabilisation Fund are in 
no way due to the attempts of the Japanese-controlled 
authorities to establish their own currency. As yet these 
attempts have met with negligible results outside the 
northern provinces, and in the north, where the yuan has 
now been in circulation for over a year, the penetration 
of the mew currency continues to meet with passive 
resistance from the bulk of the population. 


* * * 


Guilder Weakness.—The Dutch currency has shown 
Persistent signs of weakness during the past few days. 
From a rate of 8.714 quoted on July ist, the guilder has 


this week fallen to 8.83, and it is only persistent and con- 
siderable intervention by the Dutch control which has 
succeeded in bringing the quotation back to around 8.79. 
The causes of this weakness of what is regarded in the 
foreign exchange market as one of the inherently strongest 
currencies are twofold. In the first place, there is the 
technical factor of considerable French sales of the guilder 
proceeds of the loans recently placed in the Dutch capital 
market. The French Exchange Fund has taken over these 
proceeds and has made the franc equivalent available to 
the Treasury. There has apparently been some hitch in 
the direct operation of the Tripartite machinery by which 
the guilders held by the French control should have been 
converted into gold. The French authorities have found it 
more profitable to sell the guilders against sterling and 
obtain their gold by earmarking it in London against their 
purchases of sterling. This provides a partial explanation 
of the weakness of the guilder in terms of sterling. Inci- 
dentally, it also provides one of the reasons for the strength 
of sterling in terms of dollars, since the Dutch control 
following their normal procedure offered the bulk of their 
support for the currency by selling dollars (the greater 
part of the Dutch gold reserve abroad is earmarked in 
New York). The second and more deep-seated reason for 
the depreciation of the guilder is to be found in a steady 
though moderate outflow of Dutch capital, which remains 
highly sensitive to international tension and which more 
recently has been rendered uneasy by the rumbles of 
dissension within the Dutch Cabinet on the question of 
financial policy. Increased expenditure on armaments 
must be incurred in Holland as elsewhere, and the 
question whether to borrow or to tax is causing more 
genuine controversy there than in any other country 
faced with the similar alternative. It led to the resignation 
of the Finance Minister three weeks ago, and this week 
Dr Trip, in the annual report of the Netherlands Bank, 
returns to the charge with the hardest of “ hard money ” 
precepts. Holland is, perhaps, fortunate to be able to in- 
dulge this discussion of a question which answers itself 
in most countries that have had to face it. But to the 
average Dutchman the issue does not appear in this 
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comparatively favourable light, and the very existence of 
well advertised controversy on financial questions has 
caused suspicion and some precautionary export of capital. 


* * * 


May Clearing Bank Averages.—The averages for 
the ten English clearing banks for May show a distinct 
easing in the liquid assets position. Whereas in April the 
ratio of quick assets—cash, cheques in transit, short money 
and bills—to deposits had fallen to the inordinately low 
figure of 24.3 per cent., it had recovered to 29.9 per cent. 
in May, and was thus virtually back to the basic minimum 
figure of 30 per cent. to which the banks tend to work. 
The progress towards this basic figure has been made by 
an increase of £7.2 millions in cash and of £16.4 millions 
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in bills discounted—the latter movement being due almost 
entirely to increased purchases of Treasury Bills. The 
greater readiness of the market to sell bills to the banks, 
and the exceptional quietude of Stock Exchange business 
during the greater part of May, are reflected in a slight 
reduction in short loans from {141.2 millions to {139.7 
millions. With this return of the liquid assets position 
towards normality the banks should be in a position to 
play their part in the gilt-edged market if and when the 
Defence loan makes its appearance later in the year. There 
is, however, no sign yet of increased banking participation 
in the investment market, and last month’s average of 
security holdings shows a drop of £5.9 millions on the 
April total. Advances are {4.7 millions down on the month, 
a movement which is not strictly in keeping with all the 
evidence of rising industrial and commercial activity in 
this country, but which may in part be explained by the 
repayment of loans contracted towards the close of the 
financial year for meeting income tax. 


* * * 


U.S. Treasury Financing .—The plans announced in 
Washington last week-end for meeting the September 15th 
maturities of Treasury bonds betoken an unbounded con- 
fidence in the strength of the market for U.S. Government 
securities over the next few months. The bonds which 
have to be met bear interest at the rate ‘of 1% per cent. 
They are to be converted at par into five-year bonds, 
carrying interest at the rate of } per cent. This is the lowest 
rate at which medium-term securities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment have yet been issued. The offer will not be open to 
cash subscriptions, the U.S. Treasury having complete con- 
fidence in the virtually unanimous response of conversion 
holders. The reasons for this confidence will be found in 


now at around $4,220 millions, the highest figure ever 
recorded. They are about $1,000 millions higher than their 
1936 peak, which preceded the drastic measures taken to 
reduce this inflationary potential by doubling for a period 
the member banks’ legal reserve requirements. Over the 
past twelve months the excess reserves have risen by about 
$1,600 ons, wholly as the counterpart of the flow of 
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gold into the United States. The artificiality of the credit 
situation in the United States has given rise to demands for 
yet another investigation into the whole problem of cur. 
rency and credit as affected by the present abnormal con. 
ditions. Senator Wagner, encouraged no doubt by the y 
full and informative answer he got to his gold question- 
naire, has in his capacity as Chairman of the Senate Bank. 
ing Commission announced the need for a detailed Con- 
gressional inquiry into the structure of the United States 
banking and monetary systems. 
* * * 

Italy’s Balance of Payments.—Despite great efforts 
Italy has not yet succeeded in bringing her balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium. Last year’s trade deficit was only 
3 milliard lire, against 5.7 milliards in 1937. Yet, even so, 
according to Dr Guarneri, the Minister for Exchange 
Control, this reduced trade deficit was not covered by the 
surplus of invisible exports, mainly derived from tourist 
receipts, and the Bank of Italy lost two million lire. Nor, 
despite the further reduction in the trade deficit this year, 
has equilibrium been reached. In ordinary circumstances 
invisible receipts would easily cover the two milliard lire 
estimated as Italy’s probable trade deficit this year. But 
high prices (even at the tourist rate of exchange of 98 lire 
to the £1) and political tension have combined to keep 
away the lucrative British and American tourists. At the 
same time, according to Dr Guarneri, the expenditure of 
the State abroad has increased, though it is not clear 
whether this is to be taken to refer to direct expenditure 
on diplomatic and consular representation, propaganda, 
etc., or to imports which are not included in the official 
ee The following table analyses Italy’s trade 
deficit: — 


In million lire 
January-April 
1937 1938 1938 1939 
WP nnistnnadisecdibbenbiocsits 5,719 2,962 1,467 534 
a 1,566 1,115 492 165 
Other “ clearing”’ countries 337 580 347 1 


“ Non-clearing ” countries 3,813 1,267 628 368 
* Excluding trade with colonies and Albania. 
+ Including Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

From these figures it is evident that, if Germany is 
excluded, Italy has succeeded on balance in equalising her 
trade with those countries with which she has clearing 
agreements. The principal draft on her foreign exchange in 
the first four months of this year is due to trade deficits of 
112 million lire with the United States, of 129 millions 
with British Dominions and Colonies (other than the 
United Kingdom, with which Italy has, of course, a clear- 
ing) and of 127 millions with other “ non-clearing ” coun- 
tries. Germany’s position is peculiar. Italy normally has 
an import surplus in trade with Germany counterbalanced 
by the expenditure of German tourists. Last October the 
balance in the clearing moved in favour of the Italians 
and since then has steadily increased to the large figure 
on May 19th last of 342 million lire, equivalent to over 
£3 millions. It is difficult to gauge the precise reason for 
this movement. It might be due to the slowness of German 
exporters in delivering goods which have been ordered, or 
to very heavy expenditure by Germans in Italy. Possibly 

surmises contain some element of truth. 
* * * 

Bank of New Zealand.—JIn view of the circum- 
stances which induced the New Zealand Government to 
adopt foreign exchange control towards the end of last 
year, the results of the Bank of New Zealand for the 
twelve months ended March 31st are very satisfactory. 
The pom show a small rise of £2,732 at £585,941, 
and the dividend is maintained at 10 per cent. The flight 
of capital from New Zealand, which it was one of the 
objects of the new ex regulations to prevent, may 
account for the decline in deposits from £34,731,532 (0 
£33,328,479, for the increase of £785,417 in bills dis- 
counted and advances provides evidence that business 
activity inside the country was well main . Cash 
also shows a rise from £6,103,579 to £7,677,919, so that 
the bank is in a very liquid position, but there has been 
a corresponding fall in the money at call items 
investments are down by £1,611,046 to £6,294,511. 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


Ar the beginning of the week the 
strength of the pound tended to restrict 
arbitrage demand, and the turnover was 
consequently The Exchange 
Account has been in the market as a 
seller on more than one occasion. Its 
action in supplying gold on Monday 
and Tuesday, and thereby indirectly 
helping the pound’s progress, is open to 
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‘At fixing 
New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 

criticism, for later on both days it con- 
tradicted itself by purchasing dollars 
to check the rise in sterling. On Thurs- 
day, with the weaker turn in the pound, 
there was more scope for arbitrage, and 
the turnover was considerably higher. 
The silver market continues to be quiet. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE gold in the Issue Department this 
week has been valued at 148s. 4d., com- 
pared with 148s. 5d. last week; and as 
the value of the total gold holding is 
unchanged, the difference must have 
been made up by a transfer of gold from 
the Exchange Account. The note cir- 
culation shows a fall of £1.4 millions, 


Liverpool and London and Globe. 
—New life assurances were £35,000 
smaller than in 1937 at £2,851,000, 
and the net rate of interest fell by 
ls. 2d. per cent. to £3 16s. per cent. A 
quinquennial valuation was made as at 
December 31, 1938, on the changed 
bases of the Al924-29 Ultimate table for 
assurances and a rate of interest of 24 
per cent., compared with 2} per cent., 
combined with OM 3 per cent. net 
Premiums, employed five years ago. For 
annuity contracts the a(f) and a(m) 
tables were again used, but 24 per cent. 
interest was substituted for 3 per cent. 
These changes result in the further 
Strengthening of reserves. Unfortun- 
ately, the report does not furnish the 
necessary information to compile’ our 
Customary analysis of the valuation re- 
sults. Out of the surplus, however, 
£180,000 is applied to write off invest- 
ments of the life and annuity account. 
Revers bonuses are maintained at 
45s. per cent. for whole life and 40s. 
Per cent. for endowmen 
both calculated on the sum assured. 
Fire premiums fell from £3,926,000 to 
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and the Reserve has benefited accord- 
ingly. Payment of the War Loan divi- 
dend on June Ist has reversed last 
week’s switch-over from bankers’ to 
public deposits. Thus the latter are 
down by nearly £20 millions, while 
bankers’ deposits show a rise of £18.2 
millions. 


* 


The Money Market 


THE discount market is coming under 
the influence of the end of the half- 
year, and discount rates have accord- 
ingly tended to harden. On Wednesday 
the banks virtually suspended their bill 
purchases, in preparation for their half- 
year balance sheets, although one or two 
resumed buying on Thursday. As the 
market syndicate obtained another large 
allotment quota at last Friday's 
Treasury Bill tender, amounting to 73 
per cent. of its applications, it has had 
about £44 millions of bills to take up in 
the last fortnight, while its correspond- 


9, 8, 
Does June 1 June 


1939 1939 
Bank Rate ......c.c.seses00 2 ? 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lg lg lg 
Clearing Banks . lp-1*® = ip-t® = Ip 
abhi. - 2- - 
Others ...ccccccsecsccessees lp-5g 5g—54 5g 
Dee ay L.-9 5 21 
reasury bills ......... 2-16 8 32 
Three months’ 
Seahouneipegieeeen 19;9-5g Sg—llig Alig 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans ageless Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities whhin six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 


INSURANCE NOTES 


£3,835,000 and accident premiums from 
£4,899,000 to £4,866,000. Marine 
premiums were £15,000 higher at 
£345,000. The underwriting results in 
the accident department were even 
more satisfactory than in 1937. The re- 
sults of the last two years are given 
below : — 


1937 1938 
Profit °%,of Profit % of 
£ Prems. £  Prems. 








Fire  ....cssesees 422,244 10:7 332,251 87 
Accident ...... 491,391 10:0 536,911 11-1 
Marine ......... Dr44,769 —13:6 3,138 9 

BAD: bccsccscsces 26,000... 28,000 

894,866 900,300 

ES ieee 700,000 535,000 

ing sur- 
a atkins 194,866 365,300 


In 1937, £450,000 was written off in- 
vestments, while in 1938 £300,000 was 
transferred to general contingencies; 
these amounts are included in the pro- 
fit and loss charges. Apart from reserve 
of 40 per cent. of premiums for un- 
expired risk, additional reserves are 
held in the fire, accident and marine 
accounts of £1,775,000, £1,250,000 and 


ing maturities have been less than £20 
millions. This in itself would be suffici- 
ent reason for a smaller demand for 
commercial bills, but, with only a re- 
stricted outlet at the banks as well, it 
is not surprising that on Wednesday 
the rate for the three months’ fine bank 
draft rose to +4 per cent. 

Money has continued to be plentiful, 
and no stringency at the end of the 
month is expected. There has been 
hardly any demand for credits into 
July, and it is thought that no recourse 
to the Bank of England will be neces- 
sary. Loans against bonds have been 
readily available at § per cent. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE pronounced strength of sterling 
was one of the chief features of the 
foreign exchange market at the begin- 
ning of this week, the sterling-dollar 
rate rising from 4.68% to 4.684 on 
Monday and to 4.6853 on Tuesday 
when the market was more active than 
for some time past. The following day, 
however, after touching 4.683 in the 
morning, the rate reacted as a result of 
some demand for dollars on continental 
account, and closed zsc. lower. The one 
month forward dollar showed a small 
movement in favour of the pound, the 
premium contracting from #c. to éc., 
while the three months dollar remained 
at a premium of lfc. On Thursday 
there was a further fall in the spot rate, 
in spite of official support, to about 
4.687a-}3. The Canadian dollar on 
Monday closed $c. dearer in terms of 
sterling and at 4.69 showed a discount 
of only 4c. over the London-New 
York rate. Swiss francs, after falling to 
20.72} at the end of last week, turned 
weaker on Monday and on Thursday 
afternoon were quoted at about 20.764. 
Belgas have also been rather easier. The 
spot rate on Tuesday rose to 27.524, 
compared with 27.513 on Monday, but 
on Thursday afternoon it was back to 
20.50%. 


£300,000 respectively. Total assets 
increased from £32,742,000 to 
£32,989,000. The latest report separ- 
ates, for the first time, assets belonging 
to the life assurance and annuity funds. 
Mortgages and loans showed a large 
increase from £1,618,000 to £2,380,000; 
British Government securities fell from 
£5,450,000 to £4,865,000, but foreign 
and Colonial Government securities in- 
creased from £8,340,000 to £9,070,000. 
This latter sum, which represents no 
less than 28 per cent. of the total assets, 
is no doubt associated in large part with 
the company’s world-wide insurance 
activities. Debenture and ordinary 
stocks both fell sharply, from 
£6,086,000 and £3,524,000 to 
£5,638,000 and £2,962,000 respectively. 
General contingency fund amounts to 
£2,007,000 and the balance at profit and 
loss, after paying the 1938 dividend, is 
£906,000. The dividend on the share 
capital (which is held by the Royal) is 
674 per cent. for the ninth successive 
year, and oosts £524,000, compared 
with available interest earnings of 
£382,000. 
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Investment 


Markets and the Australian Loan.—The proximate 
cause of this week’s more sober markets was the Australian 
loan. Yet neither this large-scale operation, nor the return 
of ill-defined political rumours in the “ House ” on Thurs- 
day, provides an entirely satisfactory explanation of the 
week’s smaller business and halting prices. The arguments 
in support of equity shares as against gilt-edged, which, in 
different forms, received considerable emphasis last week, 
have proved unavailing. So indeed, has a spectacular em- 
ployment return and excellent railway traffics. Two or three 
slack days, and dead markets, have the reverse technical 
reaction from a few days of greater activity and improving 
prices. Moreover, the claim of the equity markets to inde- 
pendence has not been substantiated; gilt-edged, and War 
Loan in particular, may be regarded as a European baro- 
meter which measures changes in political pressure ; and 
only while the barometer is rising, it seems, can the equity 
markets strike out into new territory. In these days the 
markets are totalitarian, and enjoy no regional autonomy. 
And their capacity for absorbing new trustee issues, which 
appeared to be well on the mend, judging from the response 
to the South African and Northern Ireland issues, has been 
found wanting in the case of the Australian issue. The 
terms of this {6 million issue, of 4 per cent. stock, 1961-64, 
at 984, appeared generous to a fault, for extensive scaling- 
down immediately occurred throughout the trustee lists, 
From one aspect the authorities are to be commended for 
not attempting to extract the last halfpenny in devising new 
issue terms. But marked generosity—particularly when it 
is associated with large size—carries its own message for 
the market, and many would-be subscribers to the loan 
must have held their hand until dealings commenced on 


Thursday, when the stock closed at 14 discount, leaving the 
underwriters with the problem of finding firm holders for 
80 per cent. of the issue. On present indications, it would 
seem, this disturbance of a promising revival in trustee 
borrowing may involve a waiting period before the 
market’s decks are cleared again for action. 


* * * 


Brazil to Resume Debt Service ?—The announce- 
ment in Parliament on Monday that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is considering a method for the resumption of debt 
payments, and that a further announcement may be made 
before July 1, stimulated interest in Brazilian bonds early 
in the week. But the market’s general attitude towards 
this apparently favourable news was slightly sceptical 
rather than enthusiastic. As an indication that the Brazilian 
Government has not lost sight of its obligations, whose 
service has gone unpaid since the Aranha scheme was 
suspended in November, 1937, it provides some substance 
for hopes of resumed payments which have swayed the 
bond market. No less important, it stresses that the 
Brazilian Government intends to give all creditors equal 
treatment. This point would in any case be generally wel- 
comed in principle ; but it gains further importance in view 
of Senhor Aranha’s statement three months ago that the 
Brazilian Government intended to resume debt service on 
the American bonds from July 1. Perhaps the market’s 
reserved reception of the announcement may be due to 
preoccupation with Brazil’s present economic burdens. 
Certainly, her exchange position would hardly permit the 








London and Manchester Assur- 
ance.—In line with other industrial- 
cum-ordinary offices, new sums assured 
in the ordinary branch last year showed 
a slight reduction on the previous 
year, at £3,530,000, compared with 
£4,041,000. In the industrial branch, 
however, new sums assured increased 
from £6,553,000 to £6,785,000, and 
premium income amounted to 
£1,891,000, against £1,850,000. Ex- 
penses and commission in the indus- 
trial branch amounted to,36.8 per cent. 
of the premium income, showing a re- 
duction of 1.5 points on the year. The 
net rate of interest earned on the ordi- 
nary branch funds fell by 7s. per cent. 
to £3 19s. 2d. per cent. and in the in- 
dustrial branch by 4s. 4d. per cent. to 
£4 2s. Sd. per cent. The usual annual 
valuation of liabilities was made as at 
March 31, 1939; on the same bases of 
valuation as previously. The published 
figures, however, do not enable us to 
provide the usual detailed table of re- 
sults. The rate of bonus declared on 
the ordinary branch is again 40s. per 
cent., calculated on the sum assured, 
and in the industrial branch distribu- 
tion is also maintained. Total assets 
increased from £19,127,000 to 
£20,382,000. The dividend is repeated 
at 50 per cent., free of tax. 


Yorkshire Insurance.—The chief 
interest of the 1938 report lies in the 
results of the actuarial valuation of the 
life department for the past quinquen- 


nium, which are shown below, together 
with the corresponding figures for 
1929-33. In 1933 the OMG) table was 
used for whole life and the O™ table 
for endowment policies, with interest 
at 24 per cent. and 3 per cent. for par- 
ticipating and non-participating classes 
respectively. On this occasion, the 
A!924-23 Ultimate table has been used 
with special net premiums, with the 
result that the reserves are “ very mate- 
rially greater” than those of a 2} per 
cent. A!924-29 net premium valuation. 
The reduction in the amount carried 
forward is stated to be due to the 
strengthening of the valuation reserves. 


1929-33 1934-38 
£ £ 








Surplus earned — ............000005 877,106 959,788 
Brought forward ...............+.. 111,949 260,555 
989,055 1,220,343 
Policyholders’ bonuses 868, 
* bonuses ...... 610,650 500 
Shareholders .................5 67,850 96,500 
Invest. and cont. reserve...... 50,000 ose 
Written off investments ...... nee 150,000 
Carried forward ............... 260,555 105,343 


989,055 1,220,343 


The rate of bonus declared is again 
maintained at 48s. per cent. on the sum 
assured, and it is intended to pay in- 
terim bonuses at this rate on claims 
arising before the next valuation. Share- 
holders receive one-ninth of the 
amount due to policyholders, and dur- 
ing the Present quinquennium profit 
and loss will be credited with £19,300 
annually, compared with £13,570 and 
£9,610 for the two previous quinquen- 
niums. New sums assured last year 


reached a record of £3,030,000, com- 
pared with £2,855,000 in 1937, and the 
net rate of interest was £4 2s. 11d. per 
cent., compared with £4 3s. 8d. per 
cent. Annuity considerations increased 
from £123,000 to £163,000. Fire 
premium income fell by £24,000 to 
£870,000, while accident and marine 
premiums showed little change at 
£1,479,000 and £437,000 respectively. 
The “ additional reserves” of £320,000 
and £220,000 in the fire and accident 
accounts have been transferred to gene- 
ral reserve, and interest earnings 
these accounts and in the marine 
account. have been carried direct to 
profit and loss account, and not, a 
hitherto, shown in_ the respective 





se AEE oe tae 
eee AR ane: OD 
188,238 223,565 

— oe 119,590 135,857 
68,648 '87,708 


Total assets amount to £16,640,000, 
while general reserve fund stands at £14 
millions, and the fit and oss 


balance, after paying the 1938 dividend, 
at £163,000. The dividend is pean 
at 474 per cent. and costs £139, f 
against available interest earnings © 
£103,000. 
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resumption of payments on any generous scale, and in the 
present context the service prescribed under the 1934 
scheme would certainly be reckoned generous. At this 
stage, the most that can be said is that the senior funding 
loans, which were accorded Grade I status under the 
Aranha scheme, should receive preferential, though not 
necessarily exclusive, treatment. On this assumption, the 
5 per cent. Funding issue of 1898 advanced from 214 on 
Monday to 234 on Tuesday (though this gain was not fully 
held later in the week) while corresponding movements 
occurred in the other Funding issues. The “ secured ” loans 
in Grades II and III can also establish their second-charge 
claims, and particularly the San Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee 
Realisation Loan. At the moment, the investor has no 
more than an expression of Brazil’s intentions, but he should 
learn fairly promptly what they may mean in terms of 


coupon payments. 


* * * 


London and Provincial Broking Conversations .— 
It is quite understandable that the authorities have 
avoided precise publicity concerning the exploratory 
discussions which are to take place shortly between repre- 
sentatives of the London and the Provincial Stock 
Exchanges. Of the need for co-ordinating the established 
stockbroking organisations throughout the country in 
the interests of the public and the profession there is 
ample evidence. But while co-ordination is desirable, it 
bristles with difficulties, which were outlined in The 
Economist of April 22nd. Hence, it would be as great an 
error of tact as of diplomacy publicly to define the issues. 
It is clear, however, that any limitation of discussion to 
such matters as a revision of the £2,500 rule, to put the 
provincial broker on the same footing as the London 
broker, would limit the approach to an extent which 
would hardly fit the views recently expressed by Mr 
R. B. Pearson, chairman of the London Stock Exchange, 
Mr C. H. Goode, president of the Council of the Asso- 
ciated Ex and Mr H. Goodes, chairman of the 
Provincial Brokers Stock Exchange. The real problems 
are those of rationalisation, and they involve different 
and even opposing interests, which must be reconciled 
by mutual accommodation, if the profession is to enjoy 
better health and work with greater efficiency. 


* * * 


Without full acceptance of this principle, a construc- 
tive solution, for example, of the superficial incom- 
patibility of the needs of the London market and the 
development of the provincial dealing organisations 
could hardly emerge. Fluid dealings and businesslike 
quotations can only be maintained if the throughput of 
business is adequate. London jobbers claim that, when 
trade is active, and bargains are easy to undo, the cream 
is skimmed by provincial dealers who can vary their 
stocks and their willingness to make prices, and, in the 
last resort, can turn to the London market to undo a bad 
bargain or level up their books. Provincial dealers, on 
the other hand, might reply that they have developed a 
legitimate and profitable business, in which no one holds 
a rightful monopoly. Yet a system which ensured the 
maintenance of the freest possible market would clearly 
encourage the largest aggregate turnover in the interests 
of both groups. As an adjunct to this main issue, questions 
of of commissions and the position of agents 
necessarily arise. There are at present important differ- 
ences of practice, and vested positions almost amounting 
to right have grown up accordingly. Compared with these 
Complicated matters, such problems as uniformity of new 
a — facilities — eae aces seem 

mparatively simple. ve i necessary CO- 
ordination of policy and business practice can be secured, 
aN appropriate constitutional structure will be more 
easily devised ; its importance for the co-ordination, on 
— lines, of orthodox stockbroking institutions needs 
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Industrial Profits in May.—There is little sign as 
yet that the rate of decrease in industrial profits in general 
is slackening. The decline of 6.29 per cent. in the profits 
of 303 companies whose reports were published in May 
compares with 11.57 per cent. in both March and April. 
But the reduction in May could hardly be attributed to 
improved business conditions towards the end of 1938. 
Indeed, analysis of the month’s figures suggests that it is 
due to the absence of any adverse weighting of the aggre- 
gate by large companies or groups, fer the fall is consistent 
with adjusted March and April figures, after the exclu- 
sion of certain exceptional results in those months. The 
course of industrial net profits over the past two years is 
shown in the following table: — 


INDUSTRIAL Profits 1937-39 

















secece 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 \ ee 503 | 46,008,508 


1937 of % 1938 % 
YY cevcee 255 | 25,053,946 | 14-09 |} May... | 320 | 45,915,238 |+11-42 
— eevee 43,924,563 | 21-19 june sevees 38,076,415 |+11-09 
UlY cove 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 |] July...... 181 | 16,530,811 |+ 3-44 
Aug. ..+.0 62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 || Aug. ... | 81 | 8,300,386 |— 1-16 
Sept. ...00 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 || Sept. ... | 112 | 7,962,024 |—10-31 
Oct, coscee 177 | 14,884,260 | 26-97 || Oct. ...... 163 | 14,279,785 |— 1-06 
Nov. ...006 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 || Nov....... 231 | 23,784,389 |— 6-53 
Dec. ...... 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 Tite 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4-35 
1938 io. eocees 152 | 16,316,851 |— 9°58 
jo. ececes 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 eb....... | 211 | 31,893,884 |— 5:19 
ed. ...000 29,792,378 | 5:52 || March... | 293 | 41,440,326 |—11:°57 
March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 || April ... | 233 | 24,067,714 |~11-57 
April — 6:29 


* After debenture interest. 

The total of £46,863,324 for the month (against 
£50,010,120 recorded in the previous financial years of 
these 303 companies) includes the improved profits of the 
iron, coal and steel group, in which 19 companies show an 
advance of 15.3 per cent. from £4,333,510 to £4,997,776. 
The results of Imperial Chemical Industries and Burmah 
Oil contribute £11,076,537 towards the month’s total. 


* * * 


Insurance Share Index.—The decline in insurance 
share prices which began in the latter part of 1938 con- 
tinued in the first quarter of 1939. The Economist index 
of insurance share values (based on an investment in 1913 
of £1,000 in the ordinary shares of 24 companies) declined 
from 4,198 to 4,057 in the first three months of this year. 
The index, which takes account of bonus share issues by 
assuming the sale of rights and reinvestment in an addi- 
tional holding, is given in detail below: — 







Aver- | Aver- | March 
age | age 31, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 


June 


30, 
1938 


Sept. 


30. 
1938 

















2,341 | 2,102 | 2,058 
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The general nature of the decline was again in evidence, 
for compared with the end of 1938 only two companies 
show rises, while five show no change. May’s market re- 
covery in which insurance shares have participated is, of 
course, not yet reflected in the index. 


Company Notes 


Rolls-Royce Expansion.—The preliminary figures of 
Rolls-Royce have been known for the past month, and the 
full report adequately confirms their satisfactory character. 
After providing for trading expenses, “ liberal deprecia- 
tion of buildings, machinery and plant” and obsolescence, 
but without including any profits from subsidiaries, the 
company’s net trading profit amounts to £483,333, against 
£396,378. Since the taxation provision is raised from 
£100,000 to £140,000, the amount available for ordinary 
dividends has increased less sharply, but earnings 
represent 29.2 per cent. on the ordinary capital, compared 
with 25.1 per cent. for 1937; hence, as the following table 
shows, the increased dividend of 25 per cent. is covered 
by a slightly higher margin : — 

Years ended December 31 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 
Total profit, after contingencies ... 393,498 396,378 483,333 


Ee, .....cicncamadiioamerieenannbenn 90,000 100,000 140,000 
Pension fund and fees .............++ 33,261 33,119 33,383 
Ordinary stock :— 
SEMIN ccbicdeassscentatiipihatenisebions 270,237 263,259 309,950 
DE i. cjeintibapntbdatabaesiiatinnioatie 223,296 242,959 276,189 
NE TE ccininicnncdipennehsistntes 26-8t 25-1 29:2 
Tl ac ccsunacunnbnbiiphunimaiphanenss 224* 223 25 
Consol. reserve funds ............00: 35,000$ 22,266 30,000 
Chater Game entnconsicnniecesespons 93,913 91,947 95,708 


* 7} per cent. interim on old capital, plus 25 per cent. capital 
bonus ; final paid on new capital. t On new capital of 
£1,065,514, or 33-5 per cent. on old capital of £852,464. t Of 
which £5,000 to dividend equalisation. 


Reference to the balance sheet shows, in fact, that depre- 
ciation of property and plant absorbed £168,611 last year, 
against £81,836 in 1937, and of this increased sum {£45,000 
consists of special depreciation. The necessity for the most 
generous depreciation provisions will be acknowledged, for 
the company is plainly working at high pressure. Trade 
and other debtors have increased from £644,380 to 
£860,861, while stocks stand at £888,720 against £615,770 
at the end of 1937. The construction of a new aero- 
engine plant near Glasgow, to be managed by the com- 
pany, at a cost of some {4 millions, is indicative of the 
pressure upon its existing plants. Yet the concern is not 
wholly preoccupied with defence business, for the report 
records that, during the year, a substantial interest was 
acquired in Park, Ward and Company, the coachbuilders, 
with an option to obtain a controlling share. Investments 
and advances to associated companies now appear in the 
balance sheet at £269,096, which presumably also reflects 
the subscription of £100,000 debentures in Phillips and 
Powis, against £160,000 for “ other investments” at the 
end of 1937. The £1 ordinary stock units yield £4 9s. 3d. 
at the present price of 543. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Results.—Iron and steel results 
published this week present a varied picture. The most 
satisfactory results are reported by Stanton Ironworks, 
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whose progress, in recent years, has continued at a higher 
rate. Profits (apparently struck before debenture interest 
and fees) amount to £507,074 for the year to March 3ist, 
against £398,884—a rise of no less than 27 per cent. The 
rate of dividend is again 10 per cent., but it absorbs a higher 
amount, since the 20 per cent. capital bonus of 1937-38 
receives full dividend. The latest rise in profits is s 
dramatic, even in relation to the progress of recent years, 
that the report will be eagerly awaited. Last year the chair- 
man of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds expressed the view 
that, since reduced demand was to be expected while excess 
stocks were being worked off, the maintenance of earnings 
at the higher level of 1937-38 was unlikely. The actual 
results for the year to March are, however, fairly satisfac- 
tory. Profits amount to £1,085,525 against £1,176,735, a 
reduction of 74 per cent., and before providing £200,000 
(against £150,000) for depreciation, the decline is no more 
than 3 per cent. Earnings for the ordinary stock can be 
calculated at £658,268 against £748,735, or 10.2 per cent. 
against 11.6 per cent., tax free. The tax-free divi- 
dend is, however, reduced from 74 per cent. to 
6 per cent., and a transfer of £300,000 to reserve 
necessitates a draft of £27,800 on the carry-forward. 
Reserve fund also receives £43,557 from debenture 
redemption, but £225,000 is transferred from it to invest- 
ments reserve. In the absence of any detailed comment, it 
is difficult to appraise the Whitehead Iron and Steel profits. 
Earnings for dividend for the year to March amount to 
£229,576, against {£337,874 after deducting a special 
charge of £60,000 for depreciation and contingencies. 
These sums are equivalent to 41 per cent. and 61.2 per 
cent. respectively on the ordinary capital. The cash distri- 
bution is reduced from 35 per cent. to 25 per cent. by 
omission of the 10 per cent. cash bonus paid in 1937-38, 
but the directors propose a 25 per cent. capital bonus, as 
in 1934-35 and 1936-37. The company’s conservative 
dividend policy and the rapid expansion of its assets 
adequately explain the capital bonus, but the apparently 
sharp drop in net profits is less readily to be understood. 
A substantial reduction in profits is recorded by Consett 
Iron Company for the year to March 31st. Trading profits 
are reduced from £983,229 to £613,308 (before deprecia- 
tion, which absorbs £125,000 against £155,000), while plant 
and machinery improvement reserve is credited with 
£100,000 against £200,000. The dividend has been reduced 
from 10 per cent. to 74 per cent. and is covered by earnings 
of 6.4 per cent. against 13.7 per cent. It would appear from 
the report that Consett Iron, as a supplier of semi-finished 
products to steel processors, was sharply affected by 
reduced demand last year, coupled with reduced prices 
in the first quarter of this year. 


* * * 


Triplex and Lancegaye Safety Glass.—In July last 
year, the Triplex Safety Glass Company received three 
months’ notice from the Austin Motor Company of the 
termination of the contract for the supply of safety glass 
to the latter company, on the ground that the Triplex 
price was less favourable than that charged by another 
manufacturer. This news was widely interpreted as 
indicating the emergence of the Lancegaye Safety Glass 
Company to challenge the dominating position of Triplex 
in the industry. That conclusion is cneaeed this week by 
the offer of one 10s. Triplex share for 13 shares of Is. in 
Lancegaye. Already there was a threat of acute price 
competition between the companies. But, in addition, 
patent claims were entered by Triplex against Lancegay¢, 
and the share exchange offer has apparently resulted from 
discussions originally intended to devise an agreed solution 
of these claims. The present capital of Triplex consists of 
£500,000 ordinary capital, in 10s. stock units, while 
Lancegaye’s capital amounts to £164,230, divided into 
ls. shares, with £35,000 of unissued capital under 
option. If the issued and option capital is exchanged for 
Triplex shares, the latter company’s capital will be 
increased by £153,254. The terms of exchange are 
apparently based upon current market values. (which have 
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recently shown significant improvement) for, on the eve of 
the circular, Triplex ordinary closed at 38s. 9d. and 
Lancegaye at 3s. Shareholders of Lancegaye are not likel 
to complain that, on the basis of recent years’ earnings 
and dividends, they have an apparent advantage in the 
exchange. 


* * * 


British Electric Traction.—The deferred stock of 
British Electric Traction has been described as a sur-tax 
payers’ savings bank. At its present price of 1025 it offers 
the exiguous dividend return of 9s. 9d. per cent., and 
even on earnings (which were equivalent to 59.4 per cent. 
last year) the yield is below 6 per cent. The company’s 
policy is to restrict cash dividends to 5 per cent., and to 
distribute annual capital bonuses of 10 per cent., though 
in 1932 the scrip bonus was 100 per cent. Revenues have 
marched in step with this steady compounding of capital. 
For the year to March 31st, investment revenue increased 
to £667,746, compared with £605,200 for 1937-38. 
Despite the 21 per cent. increase in deferred capital during 
the past two years, earnings have increased from 49.5 per 
cent. to 59.4 per cent., as the following table shows :— 


Years to March 31, 
= 1938 - 
Income from investments ...... 528,833 605,200 667,746 
Total incOME .......ccecccccscees 585,673 669,404 728,513 
General expensesf........sess00s e 56,109 61,707 61,928 
[COGS CBE accnsdciccccccccsscdecs " 59,190 81,746 104,709 
Debenture interest ..........00000 79,479 79,479 79,479 
Pref. and pref. ord. divs. ..... ‘ 163,121 163,121 163,121 
Deferred stock :— 
Bare viciiriécthinesintntaectiies 227,774 283,351 319,276 
Pelt ..scticumectuasinmaianeanien 29,705 32,676 35,943 
}  . [& 4 Ree 49°5 57°9 59-4 
SUNG C Fas ccsotsepbenineiacdaseons 5 5 5 
Capital bonus$ .......sccccseseees 59,411 65,352 71,887 
Carried forward .........sscseseee 1,535,954 1,721,278 1,932,724 
Issued deferred stock, after 
WG Erckuseviciecpenadesbenss 653,513 718,865 790,752 


t Including staff fund and directors’ fees. 
+ 10 per cent. in deferred stock each year. 


There is, clearly, an ample margin of current earning 
power to justify the continuation of the long-standing 
bonus policy for some time to come, without taking 
account of any potential further increase in investment 
revenue. The company is, in fact, one of the most success- 
ful of British investment trusts, although its subsidiary 
and prem interests account for £3,117,688 of the 
total portfolio of £6,985,558. No comment is offered on 
the current market value of quoted investments—the total 
is described as being at or under cost—but to judge from 
the modest book valuation of the interests in Birmingham 
and District Investment Trust, the total portfolio figure 
makes allowance for appreciable hidden reserves, in 
addition to disclosed reserves from undistributed profits 
totalling £2,452,724. 


* * * 


Great Universal Stores.—The rising profits curve 
of Great Universal Stores since 1936-37 has been main- 
tained during the year to March 3lst, for total revenue 
amounts to £530,528 compared with £408,714. The 
directors’ report indicates that some benefit—though not 
ae full. year—has been derived from the new 
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which will be required in a full year. The commencement 
of the 1} per cent. sinking fund from 1941 will increase 
the total prior charge to £75,000. The ordinary dividend 
1S maintained at 50 per cent., and is covered by earnings 
of 78-7 per cent. Three years’ comparative figures are 
given below :— 


Years to March 3lst 


1937 1938 1939 
‘ £ £ £ 
Total income .......cscseccesseees 359,529 408,714 530,528 
Directors’ Bi nntasrscckiondaces 2,135 2,946 2,750 
TENE Gnsvomsienihinasighnined 85,788  111,524¢ 160,933f 
FECIATION oo cseeeseceesseeeeees 17,940 19,281 18,012 
DOD. MOETUET «0. ccc ccccscccosccee Nil Nil 22,822¢ 
DUDE  snkcthantssccdeenicnanis 33,429¢ 41,642 40,598 
Ordinary and “ A” ord. shares :— 
PIII ascacancovncisanancecsonese 220,237 233,321 285,413 
i indnnbsinnipisacheamesnnoaiie 138,915 182,574 181,250 
Earned  scenbastcbadubsnabel 79 - 3* 63-9 78-7 
PRE Di Giinithistnsicsdbinindinsteses 505 50 50 
DO IIIB: creccceocstecccessccsten 77,356 50,018 97,361 
Carried forward ..............0008 11,452 12,181 18,983 


t Includes N.D.C.: £13,500 in 1938 ; £10,750 in 1939. 
¢ Part year only. 

* 76-0 per cent. after charging full preference divs. 

§ Also 10 per cent. capital bonus in “ A” ord. shares. 


The balance sheet shows a 10-2 per cent. reduction in 
cash from £481,307 to £431,815. Current claims on 
subsidiaries have increased from £474,421 to £621,276, 
while shares in subsidiary companies have jumped from 
£970,979 to £2,197,430. In addition, £63,158 has been 
paid as a first instalment towards the purchase of further 
subsidiaries, as part of total considerations of £430,116. 
The striking expansion of the group’s interests is best 
traced in the consolidated balance sheet, which shows that 
debtors and deposits (which presumably are connected 
with instalment sales) have jumped from £567,222 to 
£1,320,549, and thus have absorbed a considerable portion 
of the new money. The consolidated goodwill item for 
the group now stands at £998,382, against £407,682. 
How far this remarkable increase is represented by fixed 
assets which have been taken into the accounts at written- 
down values, below their real value, is, of course, 
impossible to determine. It is, however, a matter of 
importance, for the company’s earnings are now dependent 
on subsidiary companies to a very considerable extent. 
The directors’ statement under Section 126 shows that 
the subsidiary companies have distributed approximately 
the sum due on the parent company’s holdings. But the 
apparently high figure for goodwill could only be 
adequately tested with the aid of a consolidated profit and 
loss account. For the moment, the group’s income is in 
the ascendant; and it has no reason to regret the fuller 
development of its old mail order and outfitting business, 
and the rearrangements on the chain store side. The 
immediate outlook is perhaps not over-discounted in the 
yield of £7 11s. 6d. on the 5s. ordinary shares, quoted at 
33s., but the new acquisitions have yet to prove their 
permanent earning capacity. 


x * * 


From the Chair.—lInvestors have been well pro- 
vided with food for thought at this week’s company meet- 
ings. Probably no more dissimilar list of companies could 
be compiled than J. Lyons, Boots Pure Drug, Suez Canal 
and Callender’s Cable, but the chairman of each company 
has had something of interest and importance to discuss 
from the chair. Lord Trent, for example, showed that 
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last year’s total transactions of the Boots Pure Drug organi- 
sation was the highest on record, while profits had only 
once been surpassed—in the exceptional year 1936-37. 
The group is also transacting a steadily increasing export 
trade, while its importance as a medical supplier lends em- 
phasis to the chairman’s suggestion that stocks might be 
built up in private hands to meet any emergency, as they 
have already been built up by the hospitals. Our comment 
last week on the Boots Pure Drug report misinterpreted 
Lord Trent’s reference at last year’s meeting to the special 
provision of £36,000 for depreciation. This was made not 
against the profits of 1937-38, but in 1931-32. The net 
income of the latest year, £951,946, is thus fully com- 
parable with £941,372 recorded in the previous year. Air- 
raid precautions and their finance occupied a considerable 
section of Sir Isidore Salmon’s speech at the J. Lyons 
meeting. The profits of this concern are struck after provi- 
sion for contingencies, and during the latest year a sum of 
£12,000 has been charged for A.R.P. before disclosing the 
figures. In view of the potential increase in this expendi- 
ture, moreover, the directors made further allowance in the 
contingencies provision, though Sir Isidore issued a warn- 
ing that it may not prove sufficient. At the Suez Canal 
meeting, the Marquis de Vogiié made a lively rebuttal of 
Italian claims regarding the construction of the canal and 
its present management, and emphasised, incidentally, that 
the company has for the past fifty years admitted to the 
management representatives of users of the canal. The 
passing of the 5 per cent. cash bonus by Callender’s Cable 
was a disappointing feature in the recent report. At the 
meeting on Wednesday, Sir Fortescue Flannery declared 
that the past year was not one of “ exceptional prosperity ” 
which alone would have justified a bonus payment. Slack- 
ness of orders at the Erith works, which specialise on super- 
tension cables, has given place within the past month to 
very active business, however, while the Leigh works are 
fully occupied on ship cables. 


Brazilian Traction’s Exchange Problem. —- In 
December last, Brazilian Traction announced that, owing 
to the cessation of remittances from Brazil, no ordinary 
dividends could then be recommended. Hence, the only 
distribution on account of 1938 consists of 50c. per share, 
distributed last July, whereas $1 was paid for 1937, and 
70c. for 1936. The full report, however, confirms the 
inference, already drawn from the December announce- 
ment, that exchange difficulties, rather than unsatisfactory 
working results, are responsible for the dividend dis- 
appointment. Gross operating earnings of subsidiaries, 
however, show a slight fall from $38,555,900 to 
$38,078,934, though the operating statistics show an ex- 
panded volume in all the main departments of the group’s 
widespread activities, including the traction, electricity, 
gas, and telephone businesses. The final result for the 
parent company is a reduction in gross revenue from 
$11,587,531 to $10,316,205, of which $9,646,076, or 
$1.37 per share, is available for the common shares after 
expenses and preference dividends, against $10,862,677 
or $1.54 per share in the previous year. This 12 per cent. 
setback contrasts with the halving of the dividend. In 
fact, exchange stringency at the end of 1937 was 
ameliorated during 1938 only in respect of current 
imports, and funds distributed through the Bank of 
Brazil were restricted to imports, and not for such 
purposes as dividend or interest payments. Moreover, 
the 3 per cent. tax on foreign exchange purchases has been 
increased to 10 per cent. for purposes other than payment 
for impatn. And while banks may now purchase export 
bills, Bank of Brazil still retains control of exchange 
for other remittances. Brazilian Traction is clearly working 
under an onerous burden. There is some consolation in 
the continued growth in its operations, but the fruits 
for the investor must await, it would seem, a significant 
strengthening of Brazil’s exchange position, towards 
which, possibly, the closer financial relations between 
Brazil and the United States may assist. 
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Oil Company News.—The Burmah Oil report 
(discussed on page 560 of last week’s issue of The Econo. 
mist) showed a satisfactory level of profits and a strong 
financial position, and though much of Sir John Cargill’s 
speech at the meeting on June 2nd was devoted to the 
difficulties of the industry in general and of the company 
in particular, throughout his comments an undertone of 
basic confidence in the company’s ability to deal with 
current problems was evident. The disappointing setback 
in world consumption of oil in 1938, in Sir John’s view, 
was probably already in operation in 1937, but masked 
by re-stocking business. But apart from difficulties 
arising from the world oil markets, the company has 
considerable local problems, in India and Burma. In 
addition to the customs and excise duties imposed by the 
Central Government, the provincial governments, in 
their new search for revenue, are imposing local con- 
sumption or sales taxes on petroleum, over and above the 
main duties. And there is also a drive in certain provinces 
by interested merchants to impose maximum and mini- 
mum prices for petroleum. In addition, labour troubles 
which have hampered the company’s activities, have 
their roots less in genuine grievance than in political 
agitation. Sir John did not attempt to minimise any of 
these unfavourable factors, and anticipated a further 
setback in trading profits in the current year (unless 
values improve in the remaining months of the year) 
which may not, in the next report, be compensated by 
investment income. The full report of Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions (whose preliminary results were also dis- 
cussed last week) shows gross income for 1938 of 
£6,478,489, against £5,328,950, a 21 per cent. rise, but 
expenses increased in greater proportion and earnings for 
dividend show a decline from £1,589,016 to £1,482,829. 
Production in 1938 totalled 57,865,086 barrels, against 
50,151,985 barrels in 1937, and the bulk of the increase 
came from the Lagunillas Tia Juana fields, where an active 
drilling policy was maintained. Exploration drilling has 
also commenced in Eastern Venezuela, on the Venezuelan 
Oil Development concessions, in which V.O.C. has a one- 
third interest, under arrangements with the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group. The progress of Attock Oil is underlined in 
the full report. Sales are now on the basis of 1,700 barrels 
of crude oil daily, the capacity of the existing refinery, but 
shipments of plant for the new refinery have been fairly 
well up to time, and it is hoped to complete the main 
refining units by the end of this year. 


¥ * * 


The Week’s Company Profits. — The heavy 
industries and colliery companies are well represented 
in this week’s table of profit and loss accounts, which 
appears on page 642, and contains 66 companies, excluding 
banks and companies for which comparable figures are 
not available. Tea companies also form a large group, 
numerically. Net profits of the 66 companies amount to 
£7,762,000 against £8,224,000, and show a fall of 5} per 
cent., while net profits of 1,258 companies reporting i 
1939 to date total £168,027,000, or 8} per cent. less than 
£183,138,000 earned by the same companies in the 
preceding year. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 616 under the heading 
* Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found in this issue on page 621. The 
chairmen’s comments at the Callender’s Cable, Suez Canal, 
Boots Pure Drug and 7. Lyons meetings are discussed on 
page 613, while Sir John Cargill’s review of Br 
Oil prospects is referred to above. At the meeting of 
Beechams Pills, Mr Philip E. Hill anticipated an expansion 
of business and a new source of demand following the 
repeal of the medicine duties, which would presumably 
come into force in September. Mr A. R. Rye inform 
shareholders of Lisbon Electric Tramways that the com- 
pany’s participation in the Lisbon town-planning scheme, 
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now under consideration, would probably necessitate con- 
siderable capital outlay. At the Henderson’s Transvaal 
Estates meeting, Mr W. L. Castleden expressed satisfac- 
tion that the market value of the company’s quoted invest- 
ments was above book value. At the meeting of East 
Geduld Mines, Mr P. M. Anderson explained that develop- 
ment work would not be carried out on so large a scale as 
in the past owing to the strong ore reserves position. At 
the meeting of Marievale Consolidated Mines, Mr Ander- 
son emphasised the necessity of expending available funds 
on areas yielding payable ore quickly, leaving other areas 
to be investigated at a later date. At the annual meeting of 
Geduld Proprietary Mines he anticipated fluctuation in 
development results, since efforts are now being concen- 
trated on leaders and formerly unpromising areas. At the 
meeting of Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Mr Anderson 
estimated that, under present conditions, it was unlikely 
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London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JUNE 20 JUNE 22 


THE mood of the stock markets has 
become more sober this week, and 
although the undertone remains entirely 
satisfactory and prices steady, there has 
been no fresh upswing in quotations. 
In the gilt-edged market, the week 
began with a slight recession once the 
week-end accumulation of orders had 
been worked off, and news of the 
Australian loan terms was followed by 
a marking down of quotations. But 
sufficient buyers appeared towards the 
end of Tuesday's session to make net 
changes negligible on the day. In mid- 
week, prices were steady, though the 
volume of business shrank. That the 
market’s morale remained good, how- 
ever, is shown by the absence of any re- 
action to the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment on negotiations with the Soviet 
or to indications that response to the 
Australian loan had been disappointing. 
Undated securities were the more vola- 
tile, but were little changed on the week, 
although they were in the forefront of 
the interim movements. Redeemable 
securities were steady, and moved only 
within narrow limits. Early in the week, 
Dominion stocks were hit by the 
Australian loan, when prices were ad- 
justed to the terms of the new issue. 
The South African scrip reacted on 
profit-taking but later came in for re- 
newed support. New Zealand issues 
were sold fairly steadily. 
_ Among foreign bonds, Brazilian 
Issues provided one of the chief features 
of the markets. Prices rose confidently 
on Mr Butler’s statement (discussed on 
Page 614), though the impetus was 
partly lost towards mid-week. Owing to 
doubts whether the July coupon on the 
1913 loan would be met, Chinese bonds 
slipped back. European issues were dull, 
though quite steady until mid-week. 
* 
Home rails were inclined to give way 
early in the week. Prices were firmer, 
fever, On publication of the good 
Whitsun traffics, though gains were 
modest and business was not greatly in- 
creased. London Transport “C” stock 
was steady. Argentine rails were dull, 


arily in Brazilian issues. 
Industrials followed the market's 
course. The undertone was 
Steady, but the volume of business very 
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ease later from lack of buying support. 
Activity declined in coal shares, which 
at first continued their upward move- 
ment. Engineering issues were firm, 
except for slight irregularity in mid- 
week, while electrical equipment shares 
made a mixed showing. Motor shares 
also turned dull after a steady start. 
Triplex hardened and then reacted, on 
the offer to Lancegaye (discussed on 
page 612). Aircraft issues tended to ease. 
Parnall weakened on the new issue pro- 
posals. Exceptionally, Rolls Royce 
gained slightly in mid-week. Textiles 
opened with a renewal of their recent 
advance, and remained steady if not 
very active. Rayon shares turned dull 
after early cheerfulness. Brewery issues 
made an independent showing, and re- 
vived in mid-week after a dull begin- 
ning. The stores group went ahead, and 
then turned easier. Miscellaneous issues 
lacked interesting features, but were 
almost consistently steady. Shipping 
shares gave way slightly after early 


support. 
* 


Oil shares were in demand at the 
beginning of the week, “Shell” and 
Royal Dutch advancing under local and 
Continental support. Burmah Oil and 
Anglo-Iranian were adversely affected 
by Sir J. Cargill’s speech (discussed on 
page 614). Among the West Indians, 
Trinidad Petroleum Development were 
well supported. Later, however, uncer- 
tainty imparted a duller tone, though 
Paris supported the market leaders. By 
mid-week the uncertainty spread, prices 
drifting fractionally lower in idle mar- 
kets, though Trinidad issues, led by 
Apex, offered some resistance. 

A steady tone was apparent among 
rubber stares on Monday, the supply 
of shares being limited. Later, a weaker 
tendency developed, investors standing 
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that amounts set aside for taxation and share of profits 
would exceed 25 per cent. of working profits at any time in 
the next ten years. And at the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines 
meeting, he informed shareholders that capital funds in 
hand were sufficient to meet not only the cost of the recent 
increase in production plant capacity to 80,000 tons a 
month, but also of the further extension to 120,000 tons. 
Mr Charles Emerson informed shareholders of Malacca 
Rubber Plantations that the replanting of 3,440 acres, to be 
completed in 1940, had so far left them with considerable 
financial resources, but a conservative financial policy was 
necessary during replanting programme. At the Associated 
Newspapers meeting, the Hon. Esmond Harmsworth con- 
firmed the continuation of the new policy of paying an 
interim and a final dividend in the current year. Earl 
Castle Stewart, at Mining Trust meeting, referred to im- 
proved extraction and lower costs at the Mount Isa Mine. 


EXCHANGES 


out for a rise in rubber prices. By mid- 
week, the political situation and absence 
of a lead from the commodity prevented 
a revival of interest. Among tea shares, 
Monday saw some selective buying of 
Indian and Ceylon issues, but lower 
dividend anouncements were a depress- 
ing influence in mid-week. 

Among mining shares Kaffirs were 
featureless throughout the week, though 
the undertone was firm, since Cape 
support and dividend announcements 
by Randfontein and others assisted 
prices in mid-week. Among the develop- 
ing mines Cape buying imparted a firm 
tone, Western Holdings and Venters- 
post being particularly favoured, 
though later prices tended to ease. 
Finance shares drifted fractionally 
lower, led by Central Mining. West 
Africans at first lost ground, to recover 
later in the week led by Ariston. Among 
copper shares, Rhokana provided a 
diversion but finished the week lower 
on balance. 
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ordinary share prices, which stood on 
Tuesday, June 6, 1939, at 64.9, com- 
pared with 64.3 a week ago, and 61.4 a 
month ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 5.40, 5.53 and 5.82 per cent. 





Prices A 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) || Price 
Group (and No.|_ «989 
of Securities) 














May 9, |May 30,| June 6, 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Banks, etc. (10). | 103-2 | 106-2 107-2 | 109-0 
mig. (5)t} 79:6 | 05-2 | 84-0 | 96-7 
Cotton (5) ...... 20°9 | 21-9 os] 27-6 
Elec. mfg. (13) | 116-5 | 118-5 | 119-8 || 128-6 
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Home rails (4). | 41°3| 49-2] 48-6 || 49-2 
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Group 
May 9, |May 30,| June 6, || Low 
1939 1939 1939 
Banks, etc. 4°44) 4-31 
Aircraft mfg 9-87 | 9-48 
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New York 


THE week opened dull, with slight 
losses on balance, except for a mild 
rally in aviation shares. On Tuesday a 
more cheerful tone developed. Steels 
made a belated response to the reports 
of higher mill activity, while utilities 
and rails also improved fractionally, 
but industrial shares were still neg- 
lected. In mid-week, utilities continued 
their modest advance and industrials re- 
ceived more attention, but rails could 
not hold the gains made early in the 
week. Jron Age reports steel mill activity 
this week at 53 per cent. of capacity, 
an increase of one per cent. on last 
week. The industry is now feeling the 
benefit of the recent low-price contracts, 
naval and railroad orders. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Cuspeny. Ent. of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 





DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. F 
ex U.K. Countries 
™ 30,919,053 72 a 506 


14,408,841 320,000 
930 15,642,7452,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Note.—* Old Basis” includes 
includes all new capital in which f 
permission to deal 


PUBLIC OFFER 


(to be spent in U.K.). 





June 10, 1939 


1938: 6,864,000. Public debt, June, 
1938: £A.686,142,710 in Australia ; 
om 544,252,619 in London ; 

stg. 44,630,432 in New York. Excess 
of exports, 1937-38: {stg. 11,848,000, 
Total revenue, 1937-38: £A.89,458 154. 
Lists closed at end of banking hours on 
June 7. Underwriters take up 80° 


/Q* 
FORTHCOMING ISSUE 

Parnall Aircraft Limited.—It jg 
proposed to create 1,200,000 new 5s, 
ordinary shares, ranking for final divi- 
dend for year to July 31, 1939, and to be 
offered to shareholders as at June 13, 
1939 (in proportion of two new ordin- 
ary shares for three ordinary held), 
Meeting, June 26. 


PRIVATE PLACING 

Clyde and Mersey Investment 
Trust.—An issue of £50,000 4 per 
cent. debenture stock 1955-65 has been 
made. 

BONUS SHARES 

Morrisons (Gowns), Ltd .—In view 
of loss experienced by preference share- 
holders in 1932, it is proposed to 
capitalise £10,000 of reserve and to allot 
one new £1 5 per cent. non-cumulative 

ble preference share for every 
eight 7s. 6d. 8 per cent. participating 
preference shares held. 

Whitehead Iron and Steel Com- 
pany .—Bonus distribution of one share 
for every £4 of stock. Previous scrip 
bonusés (also of 25 per cent.) were in 
respect of 1936-37 and 1934-35. The 
amount required is £156,767, which 
will raise the issued capital to £783,835. 


I SsuE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


J. W. Green, Ltd.—lIssue to ordi- 
nary shareholders as at June 1, 1939, 
of 31,240 £1 ordinary shares at £3, 
in proportion of one for 10 held. The 
shares will be entitled to one-fourth of 
dividend payable on existing ordinary 
shares in respect of year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
Company oe: —— — 
i is week show 
some variation, WM. CORY AND SON 
net profits are approximately £13,000 lower 
at £755,310, the 20 per cent. dividend 
is repeated, The decline in MANCHESTER 
COLLIERIES ceties peste from £444,628 
to £428,224 is also , though higher 
taxation increases the fall in net profits. 
SHIPLEY COLLIERIES, on the other 
profi (186 905 against 150 171, 
its amount to > > ’ 

and the dividend is modestly increased fro 


to an increase in the of = wy 4 
siderable vement is wn 
RUSTON AND HORNSBY total profits, 


SERVICE, whose trading profits have im- 
proved 91,062 against £82,387, ar¢ 
taking tO forthe further active deve ; 
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Record Employment.—It was generally expected 
that the employment returns for May would show a record 
level of insured employment, and the expected has duly 
occurred. According to the Ministry of Labour’s estimate, 
12,667,000 persons were in insured employment on 
May 15th, or 11,838,000 excluding those employed in 
agriculture ; on the latter basis (on which the chart below 
is compiled) employment slightly exceeded the previous 
record set up in September, 1937, when those in insured 
employment (agriculture was not then an insured trade) 
numbered 11,706,000 : — 


NUMBERS IN INSURED EMPLOYMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
(excluding Agriculture) 





The chart reveals the very striking rise in employment 
since the beginning of the year, which followed the period 
of stagnation in the latter half of 1938. In the five months 
of the current year the number unemployed has fallen by 
547,000; between April and May, as the table shows, the 
fall amounted to 152,000 persons : — 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ne nc — 


















Unemployment | Employment 
Registered unemployed Insured persons aged 
14 and over 16-64 employed 
i ) |Percentage! (excl. agriculture) 
Date of of insured 
Return \ pereons 
Of whom) UPER: Index, 
Index, wholly | re cl. | Number “ih 
Number for ployed variations 
Boe 
ont "000-1935 = 100, 000;  % | 000 |1935=100 
Sept 28s ae 1,339 66:1 1,091 9-5 11,706 11212 
April 4 ...... 1,748 87-9 1,321 12-3 11,412 10919 
y 16 ...... 1, 89-5 1,314 12-5 11,406 10913 
une 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 1,269 12:8 11,369 109 
uly 18... 1,773 87-4 1,244 12-9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86-4 1,262 12-7 11,447 110 
Sept. 12...... 1, 88-6 1,324 12-9 ,429 110 
Oct. 17 ..,... 1,781 87-6 1,409 12-5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14....., 1,828 89-6 1,456 12-7 11,428 110 
Dec. ¥ vebua 1,831 91-9 1,474 12:7 11,452 110 
an. 16 ...... 2,039 93-0 1,594 14-0 110 
eb. 13.0... 1,897 87-9 1,538 13-1 11,419 111 
Mar. 13 1,727 84-6 1,429 12-0 11,586 111llg 
ril 17...... 1,644 81-5 1,343 11-3 11,685 112i2 
pes hc 1,492 74:7 1,234 cal 11,838 113) 





The decline was spread over all industries and all districts, 
but the bulk was accounted for by the increase in employ- 
ment in the building and distributive trades, influenced 
partly by the spell of fine weather. The direct effects of 
Government expenditure are revealed in the renewed fall 
in unemployment in the textile and metal trades. But 
although insured employed (and probably employment of 
all kinds) has reached a record level, the total number of 
registered unemployed, at 1,492,000 persons, was still 
higher than in September, 1937, when 1,339,000 persons 
Were recorded as unemployed. _. 
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Revival of Quicksilver Cartel.—On Wednesday of 
this week the London quotation for quicksilver was raised 
by 6s. to £16 10s. per flask of 76 Ibs. This rise followed 
a sharp reduction in the quotation from {£17 18s. 6d. to 
£ 16 4s. on May 16th last, which was due to the re-estab- 
lishment of the Italo-Spanish Cartel after the interruption 
caused by the Spanish civil war. Messrs Roura and Forgas, 
of London, have again been appointed sole cartel agents 
as before, and they have taken over the quicksilver business 
of the Amalgamated Merchants, Limited, who sold the 
Italian quicksilver during the Spanish civil war. As far 
as can be ascertained the cartel producers are anxious to 
supply all the metal required at a price which will stimu- 
late consumption. No cut in shipments is to be expected, 
but at this moment free supplies in the United Kingdom 
(excluding reserve stocks) are somewhat limited owing to 
large re-exports. In the first four months of this year 
imports of quicksilver into the United Kingdom amounted 
to 928,614 lbs., compared with 533,628 Ibs. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938, but re-exports from this country 
rose from 308,765 lbs. to 1,255,921 lbs., of which total 
nearly half was exported in April. These high re-exports 
naturally have a stimulating effect on prices at the moment, 
but adequate imports are to be expected shortly which will 
remove the present fears of a possible shortage of 
supplies. 


* * * 


Rubber Prospects.—The latest figures of rubber 
production and consumption indicate that the recent slow 
improvement in market prices is more than justified. 
According to the estimates of the Regulation Committee, 
world absorption of rubber in the first four months of this 
year totalled 352,119 tons, against 283,678 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1938, while net exports were esti- 
mated at 301,266 tons, compared with 312,089 tons a year 
ago. Owing to the excess of consumption over exports, 
stocks of rubber outside the producing countries fell from 
567,791 tons at the end of April, 1938, to 442,387 tons at 
the end of December and to 403,824 tons at the end of 
April, 1939, which level represents less than five months’ 
consumption. Although the export quotas of the restricting 
producers for the third quarter of 1939 have been raised 
from 50 to 55 per cent. of the standard tonnages, total 
exports in this period, estimated at 236,500 tons, should, 
in the absence of unexpected developments, still be less 
than consumption, so that visible stocks at the end of Sep- 
tember may be reduced to less than four months’ con- 
sumption, for the first time for ten years. So far this 
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ordinary share prices, which stood on 
Tuesday, June 6, 1939, at 64.9, com- 
pared with 64.3 a week ago, and 61.4 a 
month ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 5.40, 5.53 and 5.82 per cent. 





(Dec. 31, 1928=100) |} Price 
ae 1939 











Group (and No. 

of Securities) High 

May 9, |May 30,| June 6, 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Banks, etc. (10). | 103-2 106-2 | 107-2 | 109-0 
i (5)t| 79°6| 82-9; 84:0] 96-7 
Cotton (5) ...... | 20-9) 21-9 23°8 27-6 
Elec, mig. (13) | 116°5 | 118-5 | 119-8 || 128-6 
CR as 76:7 | 81-4| 78-6 | 85-6 
Home rails (4) . 41:3 49-2 48-6 || 49-2 
Stores, etc. (18) 54-5 | 58-4/| 59-8 | 60-9 





+ December 30, 1938 100 









May 9, May 30, : 
1939 1939 | 1939 


© 









Banks, etc. 4-44 4-31 4:27 || 100-2 
Aircraft mfg. 9-87 9°48 | 9-35 72-8 
CATIOD nnnnsccnes 3-67 3-41 3-31 20-1 
Elec. mfg. ...... 5-95 5-71 5-56 | 111-9 

nehditangilahbiies 7:57 | 6°56! 6°36 72-9 
Home rails ...... | 0°41 | 0-34} 0-34 29°5 
Stores, etc. ..... | 5°78 | 5°43 | 5-32 50-6 


New York 


THE week opened dull, with slight 
losses on balance, except for a mild 
rally in aviation shares. On Tuesday a 
more cheerful tone developed. Steels 
made a belated response to the reports 
of higher mill activity, while utilities 
and rails also improved fractionally, 
but industrial shares were still neg- 
lected. In mid-week, utilities continued 
their modest advance and industrials re- 
ceived more attention, but rails could 
not hold the gains made early in the 
week. Jron Age reports steel mill activity 
this week at 53 per cent. of capacity, 
an increase of one per cent. on last 
week. The industry is now feeling the 
benefit of the recent low-price contracts, 
naval and railroad orders. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
y, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


31, | 7 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 





AMERICAN 

1926 = 100) 
June 1 Jane 2| June 3| june 5 | Fune 6 | June 7 
110-5 | 111-1 | 111-5 | 111-5 | 112-9 | 112-9 
1939 : 130-3 : ° 
aie January 4th. Low: 98°8 
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New York Prices 
Latest Close Latest 


Close 
June June June June 
1, 8, 1 8, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 

i. Rails and 4 
2134 212 

Atchison ...... 291g 2814! Briggs ......... 2 
Balt. & Ohio.. 514 514 | Chrysler ...... 691g 69g 
BLT at 1114 117%|Blec. Autolite 2814 29 


95 
oe Dupont ...... 14534 14812 
2. Utilities and Un. Carbide..7412* 7814 
Communications |t'§ Ind. Alc. 1612 
Am.W’works.. 10 10 is Chalmer 35 
Cwlth. &S.. 15g 15 Electric 355g 357g 
Con. Edison 3 West’hseBlec. 9514 987g 
Col.Gas&El 614 6 Can 9134 941, 
h 83, 85 21 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


eek Capital versions Money 
June 10 1959 
To the Public ......... 6,008,000 & 5,9 
To Shareholders ...... 31,240... 93,720 
By Fomine e Bai 189,208 229, 
Savings Certs. week to — 
June 3, 1939...... Dr.100,000  ... Dr.100,000 
Conversions Conversion® 
1939 Been) 56, {48,706 53,967,639 
1938 (New Basis) seceeseee 91,090,860 76,856,507 
Old Basis) “i. bagse08? © Sieet yao 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


UK "Sr ULK Counties 


1939 ow Basis) 30,949,053 
1938 (New Basis).... 

i ir Rea Gases foameta 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 33,625,930 15,642,7452,399,124 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


y pcan Deb. Pref. Ord. 
1533 (New Basi) 20357093, 3.004856 20sdhe90 
1939 (Old Basis) 25,609,935 928447 6.450.792 


ear 
Old Basi: ‘7 792, 
1938 Basis) 33,863,766 12,240,231 15,325,537 
Nors.—* Old Basis” includes only issues 
ond Sewee, wo enhaiten only. fieelic iene 
includes all new capital in which permission 

has been granted. tol 


PUBLIC OFFER 
tered at 983; at par 
January, 1964, or from 1961 on notice. 
A Trustee stock. Proceeds for defence 
(to be spent in U.K.). Population 
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1938: 6,864,000. Public debt, June, 
1938: £A.686,142,710 in Australia ; 
cme 544,252,619 in London ; 
stg. 44,630,432 in New York. Excess 
of exports, 1937-38: {stg. 11,848,000, 
Total revenue, 1937-38: £A.89,458,154, 
Lists closed at end of banking hours on 
June 7. Underwriters take up 80%, 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 

Parnall Aircraft Limited.—Ir js 
proposed to create 1,200,000 new 5s, 
ordinary shares, ranking for final divi- 
dend for year to July 31, 1939, and to be 
offered to shareholders as at June 13, 
1939 (in proportion of two new ordin- 
ary shares for three ordinary held), 
Meeting, June 26. 


PRIVATE PLACING 

Clyde and Mersey Investment 
Trust.—An issue of £50,000 4 per 
cent. debenture stock 1955-65 has been 
made. 

BONUS SHARES 

Morrisons (Gowns), Ltd.—In view 
of loss experienced by preference share- 
holders in 1932, it is proposed to 
capitalise £10,000 of reserve and to allot 
one new {1 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
redeemable preference share for every 
eight 7s. 6d. 8 per cent. participating 
preference shares held. 

Whitehead Iron and Steel Com- 
pany.—Bonus distribution of one share 
for every £4 of stock. Previous scrip 
bonusés (also of 25 per cent.) were in 
respect of 1936-37 and 1934-35. The 
amount required is £156,767, which 
will raise the issued capital to £783,835. 


IssUE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


J. W. Green, Ltd.—Issue to ordi- 
nary shareholders as at June 1, 1939, 
of 31,240 £1 ordinary shares at £3, 
in proportion of one for 10 held. The 
shares will be entitled to one-fourth of 
dividend payable on existing ordinary 
shares in respect of year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. 
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Record Employment.—It was generally expected 
that the employment returns for May would show a record 
Jevel of insured employment, and the expected has duly 
occurred. According to the Ministry of Labour’s estimate, 
12,667,000 persons were in insured employment on 
May 15th, or 11,838,000 excluding those employed in 
agriculture ; on the latter basis (on which the chart below 
is compiled) employment slightly exceeded the previous 
record set up in September, 1937, when those in insured 
employment (agriculture was not then an insured trade) 
numbered 11,706,000 : — 


NUMBERS IN INSURED EMPLOYMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
(excluding Agriculture) 


ILLIONS 





The chart reveals the very striking rise in employment 
since the beginning of the year, which followed the period 
of stagnation in the latter half of 1938. In the five months 
of the current year the number unemployed has fallen by 
547,000; between April and May, as the table shows, the 
fall amounted to 152,000 persons : — 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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The decline was spread over all industries and all districts, 
but the bulk was accounted for by the increase in employ- 
ment in the building and distributive trades, influenced 
partly by the spell of fine weather. The direct effects of 
Government expenditure are revealed in the renewed fall 
in unemployment in the textile and metal trades. But 
although insured employed (and probably employment of 
all kinds) has reached a record level, the total number of 
registered unemployed, at 1,492,000 persons, was still 
higher than in September, 1937, when 1,339,000 persons 
Were recorded as unemployed. _. 
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Revival of Quicksilver Cartel.—On Wednesday of 
this week the London quotation for quicksilver was raised 
by 6s. to £16 10s. per flask of 76 Ibs. This rise followed 
a sharp reduction in the quotation from {£17 18s. 6d. to 
£16 4s. on May 16th last, which was due to the re-estab- 
lishment of the Italo-Spanish Cartel after the interruption 
caused by the Spanish civil war. Messrs Roura and Forgas, 
of London, have again been appointed sole cartel agents 
as before, and they have taken over the quicksilver business 
of the Amalgamated Merchants, Limited, who sold the 
Italian quicksilver during the Spanish civil war. As far 
as can be ascertained the cartel producers are anxious to 
supply all the metal required at a price which will stimu- 
late consumption. No cut in shipments is to be expected, 
but at this moment free supplies in the United Kingdom 
(excluding reserve stocks) are somewhat limited owing to 
large re-exports. In the first four months of this year 
imports of quicksilver into the United Kingdom amounted 
to 928,614 lbs., compared with 533,628 lbs. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938, but re-exports from this country 
rose from 308,765 lbs. to 1,255,921 Ibs., of which total 
nearly half was exported in April. These high re-exports 
naturally have a stimulating effect on prices at the moment, 
but adequate imports are to be expected shortly which will 
remove the present fears of a possible shortage of 
supplies. 


* * + 


Rubber Prospects.—The latest figures of rubber 
production and consumption indicate that the recent slow 
improvement in market prices is more than justified. 
According to the estimates of the Regulation Committee, 
world absorption of rubber in the first four months of this 
year totalled 352,119 tons, against 283,678 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1938, while net exports were esti- 
mated at 301,266 tons, compared with 312,089 tons a year 
age. Owing to the excess of consumption over exports, 
stocks of rubber outside the producing countries fell from 
567,791 tons at the end of April, 1938, to 442,387 tons at 
the end of December and to 403,824 tons at the end of 
April, 1939, which level represents less than five months’ 
consumption. Although the export quotas of the restricting 
producers for the third quarter of 1939 have been raised 
from 50 to 55 per cent. of the standard tonnages, total 
exports in this period, estimated at 236,500 tons, should, 
in the absence of unexpected developments, still be less 
than consumption, so that visible stocks at the end of Sep- 
tember may be reduced to less than four months’ con- 
sumption, for the first time for ten years. So far this 
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marked improvement in the statistical position of the 
rubber market has been reflected mainly in the substantial 
premiums of forward over spot prices, but a further 
rise in spot prices is not unlikely. 


* * * 


Agricultural Development.—The publication of Sir 
Reginald Dorman-Smith’s comprehensive Bill, rather sur- 
prisingly entitled the Agricultural Development Bill, clears 
up some of the ambiguities contained in the statement of 
policy made by the Minister a fortnight ago. The standard 
price for fat sheep is to be 10d. per Ib. of dressed carcass 
weight, not live weight, as some wishful thinkers have hope- 
fully argued. The standard quantity will not remain un- 
alterably at 27 million head of sheep; if for two successive 
years the average market price falls below the standard 
price the latter will be reduced by $d. for each quarter of 
a million by which the sheep population exceeds 26 
millions, and if this action fails to restore the balance 
within two years the basic number will be reduced to 25 
millions, until market prices have again equalled or 
exceeded the standard price. The section which deals with 
barley is drawn up in vague terms, presumably because the 
Government and the brewers have not yet decided on the 
type of subsidy to be given to growers of malting barley. 
But the Bill provides for a special subsidy to barley 
growers for the 1938 and 1939 harvest. The Bill also 
provides finance for the Government’s stocks of agricultural 
machinery, but no mention is made of the stocks of fer- 
tilisers, which, according to the Minister, have also been 
acquired, or of stocks of seed which will certainly be 
necessary if the production of cereals is to be rapidly 
expanded in wartime. There is still no hint of any State 
encouragement towards land drainage, unless the annual 
grant of not more than £60,000 per annum for twenty 
years to the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation is regarded 
as an indirect subsidy; the grant will presumably enable 
the Corporation to lower the rates for its loans, which still 
remain at the high level which prevailed when the Corpora- 
tion issued its 5 per cent. debentures. 

* 


* * 








The Co-operative Congress.—The Co-operative 
Congress held at Margate during Whitsuntide was quiet and 
undemonstrative compared with its predecessors. Mr W. B. 
Neville, the general of the London Co-operative 
Society, in his presidential address to the 2,000 delegates, 
deplored the dissipation of co-operative economic energy 
by “ propagandists who find a first-class platform in the 
co-operative movement for the advocacy of their various 
specifics for the ills of a very sick world,” and stressed the 
fact that the co-operative movement was essentially a 
trading and industrial organisation. He argued for the 
fuller development of co-operative factories and banking, 
and urged that in some circumstances it would be advan- 
tageous to take a controlling interest in established business 
rather than embark on limited production in a co-operative 
factory. On this point Mr Neville quoted figures showing 
the disposition of the funds of the tive Wholesale 
Society. The assets at the end of 1938 totalled 
£140,229,269, of which only £25,187,125 is credited to 
land, buildings, machinery, stocks and investments in the 
joint co-operative enterprises. {81,330,718 has been placed 
with British Government long-term securities, while of 
£19,013,510 invested in other directions £904,317 is in 
commercial undertakings. He showed that in 1920 the per- 
centage of all co-operatively produced commodities to total 
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sales was 20.5. In the eighteen following years to 1938 jt 
rose to 21.8 per cent. only—a slow progression compared 
with the increase in retail sales. To follow up Mr Neville’s 
proposals co-operative trade would have to be reorganised 
on modern lines and stimulated by the creation of a scienti- 
fically trained research and development department to 
seek new ways of reaching the public. The president’s view 
of the economic foundation of co-operation impressed the 
Congress and gave pause to the arguments of the extreme 
political elements which have tended to divert the move- 
ment from its commercial functions. 


* * * 


Rise in Shipping Freight Rates.—The improve- 
ment in The Economist's index of tramp shipping freight 
rates continued during the past month, but at a much faster 
rate than between March and April. 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


Feb Mar 
ey 1939 | 1939 





The increase was widespread, only one of the component 
series—homeward trade in the Bay—showing a slight 
decline. 













At the beginning of the month there was a consistent 
demand for tonnage at advanced values all round, the grain 
trade being particularly heavy. After a period of quieter 
conditions in the middle of the month there was a strong 
revival of demand from the River Plate last week and 
general chartering showed a moderate improvement. 


* * * 


Lower Tea Supplies.—The International Tea Com- 
mittee has now published estimates for the supply of tea 
during the season which began on April 1, 1939. The quota 
for the season was fixed at 90 per cent. of the standard 
amounts, against 92.5 per cent. for the 1938-39 season, 
and supplies from the ting countries will reach 
727.56 million lbs. against 747.80 million Ibs. a year 2g0. 
The carry-over of unused licences from last season amounts 
to 26.47 million Ibs., giving total permissible exports from 
the restricting territories (India, Ceylon and D.E.I.) at the 
rate of 754.05 million Ibs. Owing to the war in China, the 
combined from the non-restricting countries in the 
new season d be below rather than above those in the 
preceding twelve months, so that world supplies may be 
some 15 million Ibs. or so below the 1938-39 level. This 
decline in supplies coincides with a steady improvement in 


absorption is estimated at 803.67 million Ibs., a ris¢ 
of no less than 30 million Ibs. with the previous 
year. It is especially satisfactory that this increase was 
shared by practically all the important consuming t¢rtl- 
tories with the exception of the American continent, 1m 
which the Tea Development Committee has now intensified 
its propaganda. Supplies in the present season are still 
sufficient to meet any expected increase in absorption 
without a rise in prices. 
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ig improvement in the latest un- 
oe lene is reflected in the 
news from industrial centres. All dis- 
tricts report further increases in 
activity and in many Cases it 1s becom- 
ing difficult to obtain supplies of both 
steel and coal. The output of coal for 
the week ended May 27th, at 4,768,600 
tons, is 250,000 tons higher than in the 
corresponding week last year. The pro- 
duction of iron and steel is approach- 
ing a record. ; ag Ne 
In the lighter industries activity is 
also well maintained; the combination 
of Government orders and fine weather 
has been very beneficial to the cotton 
textile trade. The United States has 
invited ten of the major cotton ex- 
porting countries to a conference in the 
United States on September Sth to dis- 
cuss the possibility of a world cotton 
marketing agreement. It is now thought 
that the consideration of an American 
cotton export subsidy is likely to be 
postponed until after this meeting, and 
raw cotton prices have, therefore, 
advanced. 


Coal 


Sheffield. — In the industrial sec- 
tion there is a steady call for steams, 
chiefly under contract, but there is room 
for improvement in the demand for 
smalls, of which stocks are consider- 
able. Coking smalls are moving more 
freely owing to heavier consumption of 
furnace coke and the additional blast- 
furnaces in operation. Household de- 
mand has been reduced by the hot 
weather and that from public utility 
undertakings is normal for the season. 

The export market is stronger, with a 
good demand for washed doubles and 
singles. Forward inquiries are on a 
good scale and bunker coal is in 
moderate request. The reduction of Is. 
per ton in the Cartel price of furnace 
coke for export is likely to promote a 
better demand. All other prices are un- 
changed. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The inability 
of Germany to meet her engagements in 
the export of coking coal is diverting 
considerable trade to this district. 
Durham coking collieries are now so 
heavily committed that they have little 
coal to offer for delivery this year, and 
Prices have advanced to as much as 
20s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Northumberland 
steam collieries are fully occupied so far 
as large coal is concerned, but there is 
still difficulty in disposing of smalls. 
Patent oven coke is steady under a good 
export demand. 


* 


Glasgow. — The market has been 
affected by the continued fine weather. 
There has been 


shipping trade is keeping up well, and 
encouraging features of t 
Whole trade. Scandinavian markets have 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


been well represented in the increased 
business. Industrial demand is good 
Owing to the continued activity in the 
iron and steel and ancillary trades. Em- 
ployment at the collieries is good and 
prices are steady. 


* 


Cardiff. — Although current in- 
quiries are not quite as urgent as they 
were a few weeks ago, there is a steady 
volume of new business and _ the 
collieries are now well stemmed over 
the next two or three months. The 
Original quotas have been virtually ex- 
hausted, and at a meeting of the Central 
Council in London on Thursday appli- 
cations for additional inland and ex- 
port supply allocations of considerable 
quantities were considered from the 
principal coalfields. The tonnage posi- 
tion is favourable, and it is anticipated 
that this week’s shipments will be well 
up to the pre-Whitsun improved levels. 
Outputs are better, and the production 
of the coalfield in the week ended May 
20th was 110,000 tons greater than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Second-class steam large coals are now 
available in increased quantities, but 
there is a scarcity of best large steam 
grades for prompt shipment, and dry 
sized classes are scarce and strong. 
Coke is very firm and the improved 
position in the patent fuel trade is being 
well maintained. Prices are nominally 
unaltered. It is reported that under the 
International Coke Cartel the prices 
for the Scandinavian countries have 
been reduced by 1s. per ton. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—Business this week has 
been on a good scale, especially in the 
steel section. It is becoming impossible 
to guarantee early delivery for basic 
steel billets, and the call for acid 
qualities is becoming more widespread. 
Business in wire rods and small steel 
bars is very active, while for strip there 
is substantial buying. 

There is a very full demand for basic 
pig and output is being increased. Some 
use is being made of the accumulated 
stocks of forge and foundry iron at fur- 
naces, but users show little disposition 
to buy forward until the duration of the 
existing! range of fixed prices is an- 
nounced. Deliveries of hematite are 
often being held up until the lower 
quotations come into operation, but 
some new business is being arranged for 
the third quarter of the year. There is 
no change in finished iron, though 
better orders for common bars are re- 
ported. 

The output of steel in Sheffield is 
reaching a record tonnage, both for 
ordinary and special qualities. While 
the quantity of armament work con- 
tinues to grow, there is also a very en- 
couraging inflow of commercial orders, 
mainly on home account, but with a 
substantial volume from overseas. 


* 
Middlesbrough.— Shipments of 


pig iron from the Tees during May 
amounted to 4,384 tons, an increase of 
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2,700 tons over the previous month; 
but shipments of manufactured iron 
and steel totalled only 30,650 tons in 
May, against 32,900 tons during April. 

Producers of basic steel are working 
to capacity, but increased commercial 
demands added to the volume of 
Government orders are necessitating the 
import of further quantities of semi- 
finished steel. Imports of this class of 
material during May were the highest 
since February, 1938. 

The production of basic pig iron has 
increased since the beginning of the 
year, but it is all required for consump- 
tion in the local steelworks. The present 
restricted output of Cleveland foundry 
iron is ample for current needs, though 
foundries are taking slightly better ton- 
nages. East coast hematite is in 
moderate request. 

Demand for heavy steel melting 
scrap is very strong and steel makers 
have no hesitation in taking deliveries 
of any quantities offered at control 
prices. Good Durham blast-furnace 
coke is in ample supply, whilst imports 
- — Ore remain about the same 

evel. 


* 


Glasgow.— Users of every descrip- 
tion of steel material are urging makers 
to give early delivery. Makers of light 
structures in Glasgow and in different 
districts in Lanarkshire have an excep- 
tionally heavy amount of work on hand 
and are absorbing substantial quantities 
of steel. Supplies of Continental semis 
have helped to relieve the situation for 
some of the re-rolling industries, but 
there is still anxiety in many industries 
about supplies of their raw material. In 
every branch of the steel trade in this 
district there is intense activity and 
orders on the books are sufficient, in 
most cases, for many months’ work. 


a 


Cardiff.— Practically all branches 
of the iron and steel industry in South 
Wales are very active. All the available 
pig iron furnaces are in blast and 96 
per cent. of the steel furnaces. The tin- 
plate industry is this week operating at 
approximately 70 per cent. of its 
capacity under the pooling scheme. 
Owing to the continued scarcity of 
scrap the melting furnaces are using in- 
creased quantities of pig iron, but 
foreign scrap is expected, and it is re- 
ported that from 15 to 20 vessels have 
been chartered for the transport of be- 
tween 120,000 and 150,000 tons from 
the United States. The inland demand 
for tinplates is quieter but export busi- 
ness is more active, and it is expected 
that shipments may increase owing to 
the failure of Germany to fulfil con- 
tract deliveries. Prices are nominally 
unchanged, but those for tinplates will 
be reviewed again next month. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The demand 
on international steel markets shows no 
signs of recession. It is now felt that 
the favourable situation will be main- 
tained over the whole of this year. 
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There is a certain reduction of pur- 
chases made against a possible emer- 
gency, since the most urgent amplifica- 
tion of stocks has now been effected. 
Inquiries are being received from 
practically all steel-importing countries 
for the whole range of steel products. 
Semi-products are in particular request, 
chiefly from Great Britain, and it is 
expected that another supplementary 
quota for the English market will soon 
be fixed. Ship-plates are in keen de- 
mand, but buyers are trying to work 
down prices, assisted by American and 
other offers outside the price agreement. 
Otherwise, official prices are now being 
paid without much difficulty. Occa- 
sionally producers have been able to 
make price increases. On the Swedish 
market, for example, the quotations for 
plates and wire rods have been 
up. Furthermore, extras are sometimes 
being charged for quick delivery, par- 
ticularly in the case of thin sheets. 
The future price policy has recently 
been the subject of much speculation in 
market circles. Up to now, the request 
for a general price increase has been 
resisted in official quarters. It is to be 
expected that this problem will be 
finally dealt with about the end of this 
month. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has not been of a general character, but 
the undercurrent of inquiry remains 
more encouraging. Raw cotton prices 
have continued to advance owing to 
less favourable weather reports from the 
American belt. Also, there is now less 
expectation of an export subsidy, for it 
is thought that no action will be taken 
in Washington before the proposed In- 
ternational Conference in the United 
States in September. The tight spot 
position in Liverpool is becoming more 
pronounced and spinners are finding it 
difficult to secure supplies of certain 
types of material. 

The yarn market has not been very 
active, but spinners have obtained some 
fair orders. Most of the American 
demand has run on coarse counts. 
Egyptian spinners are now receiving 
rather improved delivery instructions 
from Germany. Export business in 
piece- s has been patchy. Rather less 
support has come from India, but use- 
ful orders have been secured in printed 
and dyed styles for the minor outlets 
of the Far East, South America and the 
Continent. The hot weather has had a 
marked effect upon clearances of light 
summer materials in the retail estab- 
lishments, and the wholesale houses 
have reported much better deliveries. 


oa 


(Bradford) .— Government 


and very few carding machines are 
standing idle to-day, particularly in the 
woollen section. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE strong aes movement in the 
prices of non-ferrous metals which oc- 
curred last week has not been main- 
tained; with a slow demand, London 
prices of copper, tin, lead and spelter 
are all lower than a week ago. Wheat 
prices have also declined, on the reports 
of favourable rains in Canada, the 
United States and the Argentine. The 
undertone of most markets remains 
firm, however, as industrial activity in 
this country is steadily increasing. 
American crude oil prices were marked 
up last week, in the face of a noticeable 
increase in the demand for motor oils, 
and prices of raw cotton have also im- 


pro 

Moody’s index of wholesale prices in 
the United States, reflecting the fall in 
the prices of important commodities, 
declined from 144.4 ber 31, 
1931 = 100) on May 3lst to 143.6 on 
Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.— After its recent rise, the 
price of standard cash copper 
slightly and closed on Wednesday at 
£42 6s. 3d. per ton, a net loss of 8s. 9d. 
on the week. Demand was slack owing 
to the approach of the quiet season. 
There were no reports of further cur- 
tailments of production in the United 
States, although Kennecott and Phelps- 
Dodge are known to be preparing a 
certain reduction of their supplies. 


* 


Tin.— Demand in this market was 
very quiet this week and tin prices 
closed on Wednesday £1 10s. down at 
£225 15s. per ton. The price is now 
approaching the upper limit suggested 
by the pool agreement and consumers 
are obviously taking no steps to carry 
larger stocks, as the probability of a 
further large rise in price is small. At 
present, of course, new supplies are well 
below requirements, so that sooner or 
later the price must rise to about £230. 
When that limit will be reached de- 
pends largely on the result of next 
week's meeting of the International 
Committee, at which the quota for the 
third quarter of this year will be fixed. 
The statistical position would justify 


* 
Lead and Spelter.— Lead prices 
lost 6s. 3d. to close on Wi y at 
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Grains 


Goop rains have fallen in the wheat belt 
in both Canada and the United States 
and much more favourable reports 
have been received of the condition of 
the growing wheat. The average of 
various unofficial estimates of the 
American crop indicates a harvest of 
about 700 million bushels, against 931 
million bushels last year. Conversely, 
the hot, dry weather in Europe during 
the past fortnight has also benefited the 
wheat crop. In view of these favourable 
developments, the rise of wheat prices 
in Chicago has been checked and Liver- 
pool prices are also rather easier. The 
maize market has also relapsed into a 
dull state, except for some speculative 
buying before the Argentine crop esti- 
mate of 5.15 million tons, a reduction 
of 250,000 tons on the previous esti- 
mate. premiums for cargoes 
afloat have now disappeared. The rise 
in freight rates for immediate ship- 
ments has steadied the market for 
North African barley but the volume of 
business is small, 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The seasonal _im- 
provement in the prices of Dominion 
butters continues and the hot weather 
brought a sharp rise in the price of 
Danish butter as well. After some weeks 
at a low level, egg prices in London im- 
proved last week. 

* 


Colonial Produce.—Dealings in 
the futures market for raw sugar have 
been small and centrifugals for prompt 
shipment are now quoted at 7s. 6d. per 
cwt., a fall of 6d. per cwt. from the 
prices obtained last week. Refined prices 
were reduced on Monday by 3d. per 
Cwt. to meet a quieter demand. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The spell 
of hot weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for fruit and salads. Large sup- 
plies of English gooseberries are now on 
the London markets and realise good 
prices. Demand for strawberries is brisk 
and a large turnover is being done in 
English asparagus and tomatoes. The 
trade in old potatoes has fallen off, as 
demand is now concentrated on the 
new crop. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The markets 
for these products have a firm tone. 
Indian linseed sells steadily, but English 


seed, whose price, affected by the im- 
port duty and the rise in freights, is out 
of line with that of Indian; America, 
however, is taking good quantities from 
the Argentine until the domestic crop 18 
harvested. Supplies of Egyptian cotton: 
seed on the spot are at a discount, and 
new crop is offered at £6 per ton for 

loading; prices of linseed oil 
are firmer in sympathy with those of 
linseed . 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED BUSINESS AND PROFITS 


POLICY OF NORMAL DEVELOPMENT DESPITE POLITICAL TENSION 


FURTHER FACTORY EXTENSIONS 


FACILITIES FOR STAFF SERVING IN FORCES 


SIR ISIDORE SALMON ON COMPANY’S PROGRESS 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of J. Lyons and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, London. 

Sir Isidore Salmon, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., M.P. (one of the manag- 
ing directors), presided. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


The directors have the pleasure to submit their forty-fifth annual 
report, with a balance sheet and profit and loss account, made up to 
March 31st last, showing the financial position of the company at 
that date, 

The business done by the company during the past year shows 
satisfactory progress, but the continued unsettled conditions make 
essential the providing of still more substantial contingency reserves 
against further abnormal expenses. After setting aside a sum for 
this purpose, the amount brought in from trading account shows an 
increase of £980 on last year’s figure. 

£ 
The balance of trading account after providing reserve 

for contingencies (including N.D.C.) is ............ 1,011,980.00 
To which is to be added the amount brought forward 

foomn 1GG8. PORE scinvcsicdscsancenesupseccovesenoncecsccencsee - 145,188.74 


Showing available for distribution a total of ......... 1,157,168.74 


I aeneeaaeenaen RRR 


From this total the following dividends have been paid 
or provided: — 

On preference and preferred ordinary shares to 
DERI Fe BOE hnietsccand cennanneorercaccesoncssse 

On ordinary, “A” ordinary, proportional and 
“B” proportional profit shares—interim paid 
DRE Bi. BIE on ctinn ven ecensepnccrencseieveeve 

And the directors propose to deal with the balance as 
under : — 

To pay a final dividend of 2s. 10d. per share on 
the ordinary and “ A” ordinary shares, making 
4s. 6d. per share for the year ended March 
SE, FOO ee aeikbetddis eiiveccarvisdsivecevecoes 

To pay a final dividend of 6.8d. per share on the 
proportional and “B” proportional profit 
shares, making 10.8d. per share for the year 
ended March 31, 1939 ..........0+ deostvis bewes 


490,353.27 


154,689.42 


236,055.34 


26,916.66 





Leaving to carry forward to next account ....... sesessee 249,154.05 





_ The dividends received from subsidiary companies have been 
included in the company’s trading account. In the aggregate the 
Profits of the subsidiary companies exceeded the declared dividends. 
Losses of subsidiary companies so far as they concern this company 
have been dealt with in this company’s accounts. 
The board and the company have suffered a loss during the year 
mang, Meath of Mr G. A. Pollard. He was held in the highest 
his collea his passi $ 
benly aa by gues and the staff, and passing 
Since the close of the year Mr J. M. E. Sierra has been appointed 


an employee director, 
Mess GW. Booth and B. A. Salmon retire from the office of 


and being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 


Messrs H. H. G. Bennett and L. H. Lampitt, employee directors, 
retire and are eligible for re-election. 
Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, the auditors, 
retire and are eligible for re-election. 
(Signed) ISIDORE SALMON ) Managing 
HARRY SALMON Directors. 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14. 


May 19, 1939. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Mr H. H. G. Bennett (one of the secretaries) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen, my colleagues and 
I are pleased to welcome you once again at the annual general meet- 
ing and to lay before you the accounts of the company’s forty-fifth 
year of trading. 


LATE MR G. A, POLLARD 


Before dealing with the main business of the meeting, it is my 
sad duty to refer to the loss we sustained just before the close of the 
year in the death of our friend and colleague, Mr G. A. Pollard. 
Mr Pollard had served the company zealously and untiringly for 
nearly 35 years and had been our colleague on the board since 1919. 
He was held in the highest esteem by us all, directors and staff 
alike, and his service to the company will be remembered with 
gratitude. We deeply mourn his passing. 

Since the close of the financial year, as you will have seen from 
the report before you, we have appointed Mr J. M. E. Sierra an 
employee director. Mr Sierra has been in the company’s service for 
more than 30 years and is our chief engineer. We are delighted to 


' welcome him now as one of our colleagues. 


It may be advisable to begin my comments on the figures by a 
word or two on the subject of the paragraph in the report which 
explains how the additional sum in the balance brought in from 
trading account is arrived at. 


PROVISION FOR A.R.P. 


This paragraph was inserted to drive home the fact that this 
balance is what remains after providing for contingencies, but it 
may be well to mention that the year’s trading figures have borne 
a charge of £12,000 for expenses of Air Raid Precautions, Having 
in mind, however, that such expenses will be very heavy in the 
future, this method of treating them cannot be maintained. We 
cannot continue to charge them against revenue as if they were 
ordinary expenses of trading, and therefore, after allowing for 
common contingencies including provision for N.D.C., we have 
provided in the contingencies reserve a further sum to meet them. 
This provision, however, may not be sufficient, for in present cir- 
cumstances it is next to impossible to arrive at a satisfactory estimate, 
and this must be borne in mind in looking to the future. 


ADDITION TO CARRY FORWARD 


Last year, you will remember, we suspended what had been for 
some years a regular practice—namely, the placing of a sum of 
£100,000 annually to reserve. Instead, we carried the surplus 
forward in the profit and loss account, making the comment that if 
our provision for N.D.C. were not sufficient we could draw upon 
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this balance for any deficiency. That, however, has not been neces- 
sary, but we have followed the precedent again this year, cari ying 
forward the surplus in the profit and loss account. This figure, as 
you will see, now amounts to £249,154, so we should have a more 
than ample amount to draw upon for air raid or other precautionary 
measures if our contingencies reserve should not be sufficient to meet 
those demands. 


DISTRIBUTIVE POLICY 


You will gather from these remarks that the year has been for us 
a good one in that increased business has given increased profits, 
but that, as I have said, in these troublous times we do not feel 
justified in regarding these profits as available for distribution. 

The balance of trading account is £1,011,980; adding to this the 
carry forward from last year, £145,188, we have a total available 
for distribution of £1,157,168. Out of this we have paid or pro- 
vided for preference, preferred ordinary, and interim dividends a 
sum of £645,042. From the balance we propose to pay the same 
final dividends on ordinary, “ A” ordinary, and proportional profit 
shares as last year, which will leave to carry forward to the next 
account the sum of £249,154, or £103,966 more than was brought 
forward from last year. 

That, I think, is all that is necessary to be said on the report and 
profit and loss account, and I will now pass on to the figures of the 
balance sheet. 

You will see we have again shown last year’s figures side by side 
with this year’s for purposes of comparison. We have again used 
in the balance sheet the decimal notation, our object being to draw 
some attention to our conviction that the adoption of decimal coinage 
would be of real value to the country. I am pleased to say that the 
Decimal Association, whose object is the achievement of this step, 
is receiving encouragement in its efforts fram a number of bodies 
representative of the commercial interests of the community. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 


On the property and assets side of the balance sheet the first item, 
freehold land, buildings, etc., shows a further net increase of some 
£350,000, representing additional expenditure on buildings—mainly 
in factory extensions—and on new equipment and plant. The next 
item, investments, is £35,000 more than last year, accounted for by 
the provision of capital for another subsidiary company. Loans to 
subsidiary and associated companies are down by £33,000, of which 
£20,000 represents the repayment of part of the loan to Cumberland 
Hotels, Limited. The remainder reflects a quite normal fluctuation 
in the current financial requirements of subsidiaries. The figure of 
£200,000 in respect of a mortgage on freehold property has, you will 
see, disappeared, the mortgage having been repaid to us during the 
year in accordance with its terms. Stock in trade at £2,764,000 
shows an increase of £166,000; this and debtors and cash call for no 
comment. 

On the capital and liabilities side, mortgages are down by £17,000, 
representing repayments of principal and redemption policy pre- 
miums during the year. Trade and other creditors, etc., show an 
increase of £188,000, while the two items subsidiary companies, 
current accounts and deposits have together increased by £25,000. 


The surplus is, in round figures, £104,000 more—the amount added 
this year to the carry forward. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND BUSINESS 


The last six months of the year under review have been a period 
of unprecedented international tension, which, unfortunately, still 
continues. The great re-armament programme made necessary by 
it is placing on the country an increasingly heavy burden, which 
must have its effect upon our economic life for many years to come, 
even if, as we are all fervently hoping, the threats of war disappear. 
It may appear strange to talk or to think of development of the busi- 
ness in these conditions ; but while it is likely that the slogan “ busi- 
ness as usual,” of which we heard so much in the last war, will not 
be heard again in time of war, we feel it is quite appropriate at 
this moment, and is serving the best interests of the country. 

We are not retarding the normal development of the business ; 
for we cannot supinely await a catastrophe which, however much 
it threatens to overwhelm us, may never materialise. Inertia in an 
undertaking of this magnitude must lead to retrogression—a result 
which would leave us less well equipped to meet and survive the 
catastrophe. 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS 


We have accordingly been adding to our factories where neces- 
sary to meet the increasing demand for our various products ; we 
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have continued our programme of improvement and modernising in 
our teashops and in other ways followed the normal course of 
development of the business. 

During the year the Popular Café, Manchester, has been closed. 
This was one of the establishments in the Midlands and North of 
England which we acquired some 30 years ago. The licence attached 
to the premises was, unfortunately, a very restricted one, which 
meant that there was very limited scope for increase of business. 
We did not, therefore, feel justified in incurring the great expense 
involved in bringing the premises up to our present-day standard, 
and as an opportunity occurred of disposing of them on favourable 
terms, we took advantage of it. 

The immediate burden of taxation has fortunately not been heavily 
added to this year, although one particular item in the Budget—the 
increased sugar duties—will cost us a considerable sum per year. But 
there are increasing demands being made upon industry for time 
and services on the country’s behalf, the cost of which, though not 
easily assessable, is nevertheless very substantial. This is not meant 
as a grumble but as a reminder of what is demanded of us all in 
these times and of the fact that these expenses have the effect of 
additional taxation, although they do not appear in the Chancellor's, 
Budget. 


STAFF AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


We, in common with others, readily bear our share of the neces- 
sary burden of ensuring the safety of the country, and acquiesce 
cheerfully in the efforts the country is making to be prepared. I 
think it is generally agreed that the response of employers to the 
need for co-operation in the increase of the auxiliary forces by 
giving facilities for their men to attend drills and annual training 
has been magnificent. 

We ourselves have not lagged behind in this respect. Our em- 
ployees serving in any unit of these forces are, and indeed have been 
for many years past, given leave to attend annual training in addi- 
tion to their usual paid annual holiday. During attendance at 
annual training we make up their service pay to their normal wages 
and give them an additional allowance according to their personal 
circumstances. We shall do the same for those of our staff who, 
as members of the Auxiliary Forces, are called up for special service 
under the new Act—limited to the period of one month for each 
man. 


CO-OPERATION ON FOOD PROBLEMS 


In the crisis last September we were able to co-operate with 
various Government Departments and public authorities in schemes 
for meeting the food problems which then seemed likely to con- 
front them. Fortunately, the emergency passed off and no call was 
made upon us beyond the preparation we made and the advice we 
gave at the expenditure of considerable time and energy. If 
an emergency should arise again we shall have gained valuable 
experience in conjunction with the authorities concerned and 
be ready and willing to place our productive resources at their 
disposal, 

I referred earlier in my speech to the expenditure we have already 
incurred on air raid precautions. We had, even before the Civil 
Defence Bill was introduced, prepared a scheme for the protection 
so far as is possible of our personnel and premises, so great a pro- 
portion of which is in the vulnerable area of London. Indeed, 
for many months past a great deal of our thought and time has 
been devoted to this matter. 


A.R.P. WORK 


We have made good progress in the provision of concrete-lined 
trenches and shelters at our Greenford factories. At Cadby Hall, 
where we have large basement areas, suitable strengthening by means 
of struts is being provided. At both these places we have erected 
steel and concrete lookout towers. Large numbers of our employees 
have received, and others are still receiving, training in various 
A.R.P. services—such as first aid, anti-gas measures, decontamuna- 
tion, and fire fighting. We are providing equipment for all these 
services and for fire precautions, and we have a gas van so that 
these anti-gas wardens and first aid parties may be practised in the 
wearing of gas masks in the actual presence of gas. The respons 
of our staff to the call for volunteers for these services has been 
very gratifying. 

In conclusion, I want to say that once again our thanks are due 
to the members of our staff of all grades for their unfailing 74! 
in carrying out their duties. The successful results are due in n0 
small measure to their loyalty and devotion to the company’s interests 
and we want them to know that we appreciate the services 
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render. I am sure that you, as shareholders, wish to be associated 
with us in this tribute to them. 

I now propose the resolutions, which the secretary will read, 
and shall ask Mr Harry Salmon to second them. 

The Secretary then read the resolutions as follows: —‘ That the 
report of the directors and the balance sheet submitted to this meet- 
ing be and are hereby adopted ; that the payment of interim divi- 
dends of 1s. 8d. per share on the issued ordinary and ‘ A’ ordinary 
share capital of the company, and 4d. per share on the proportional 
profit and ‘B’ proportional profit share capital of the company 
be and is hereby confirmed ; and that a final dividend be paid for 
the year ended March 31, 1939, of 2s. 10d. per share to the holders 
of ordinary and ‘A’ ordinary shares of the company, and 6.8d. per 
share to the holders of proportional profit and ‘B’ proportional 
profit shares of the company who were on the registers on the Sth 
day of May, 1939.” 


MR HARRY SALMON’S REMARKS 


Mr Harry Salmon, J.P. (one of the managing directors): Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I do not feel it is necessary for 
me to make a lengthy speech in seconding the resolutions, but there 
is one matter I should like to refer to. The chairman mentioned 
the restrictions on the licence of the Popular Café, Manchester, and 
that has prompted me to refer to a licensing matter which was 
recently discussed in “ another place.” A Bill called the Licens- 
ing (Declaration of Justices) Bill received on May 17th its first read- 
ing in the House of Commons. In introducing it Captain Arthur 
Evans said that some of the justices who, at Quarter Sessions re- 
cently, refused to confirm new licences granted by the local justices 
for establishments in the West End, were shareholders in companies 
operating restaurants and hotels in that district. 

Obviously against his own wish, but in deference to the wish of 
the House, he stated that two of the justices were shareholders in 
this company. As we do not know their names we are unable to 
confirm or deny that statement, though we cannot think that any 
consideration of that kind influenced their minds ; but even if it did, 
we should regard such an excess of zeal as detrimental to the com- 
pany’s interests. It would have been contrary to the directors’ 
policy, for we have never in the whole course of the company’s 
existence opposed or joined in opposing an application for a licence. 

I should like to add that we were asked by a group of West End 
restaurants to join them in opposing the applications, but, as 
always, we declined to do so. In any case, we find it difficult to con- 
ceive an over-supply of restaurants in a district like the West End 
of London—the hub of the world—with its constant influx of enor- 
mous numbers of visitors from every part of the country, and, 
indeed, the world. In our view its need for licensing facilities can- 
not be judged on the same basis as those of an area where the popu- 
lation is stationary. 

I have pleasure in seconding the resolutions. 

The Chairman: Before I put the resolutions, are there any ques- 
tions? (A pause.) Then I have much pleasure in putting the 
resolutions which have been proposed and seconded. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Major M. Gluckstein (one of the managing directors): Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I have pleasure to propose the re-election of Mr 
G. W. Booth and Mr B. A. Salmon. If I do not dilate at length 
on their abilities and their value to the company it is only in 
deference to what I know is their wish. 

Mr Booth is a very familiar figure to you, for he has served the 
company for more years than perhaps he cares to be reminded of. 
His ability and energy are unabated, and we look forward to many 
more years of happy association with him. 

Mr B. A. Salmon, though not yet a veteran, has spent his whole 
business life in the service of the company and has reached that 
maturity which comes of many years of experience. 

I am sure you will agree that the company is fortunate in having 
two such meri to assist in the direction of its affairs, and I therefore 
cordially recommend them to you for re-election. (Applause.) 

Mr A. J. Wood: I have pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr G. W. Booth, on behalf of Mr B. A. Salmon and himself, 
thanked the shareholders for their re-election. The welfare of the 
company, he said, was their chief interest and they would continue 
to work for that welfare to the best of their ability. 

The chai then proposed the re-election of Mr H. H. G. 
Bennett and Dr L. H. Lampitt as employee directors of the company. 
Both these gentlemen, he said, had given yeoman service to the 
‘ompany and he could not speak too highly of their usefulness and 
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the way in which tixey did all they possibly could to assist the 
company. 


Mr Harry Salmon seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr H. H. G. Bennett, on behalf of Dr Lampitt and himself, 
thanked the sharehoiders for their re-election. Their work for the 
company was as near pleasure as work ever could be, and was made 
so by the kindness and consideration they always received from those 
they were proud to call their colleagues on the board. He assured 
the shareholders that they would continue to give whole-hearted 
devotion to the interests of the company. 

On the motion of Mr G. L. Lyon, seconded by Mr F. J. Sims, 


the auditors, Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, 
were re-appointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


Mr A. J. Wood said it had been his privilege on many previous 
Occasions to propose a vote of thanks to the directors and staff, and 
he did so this year with particular pleasure in view of the difficult 
conditions obtaining during the past financial year. The crisis in 
September dislocated business all round and the Christmas shopping 
week was one of the worst ever known. In spite of all that, the 
results obtained far exceeded the anticipations of the most opti- 
mistic. He would like to add that he was sure the directors had the 
support of the shareholders in conserving the resources of the com- 
pany as they had done in view of the international position, 
(Applause.) 

Mr F. M. Wharton, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
prosperity of the company continued in such a way that it might be 
thought by some that it went on automatically, as if the directors 
had discovered the secret of some wonderful perpetual motion, but 
he felt sure that all those present would agree with the proposer of 
this resolution that it was, in fact, due to the work and ability of the 
board and of their associates and employees, who had maintained 
profits in very difficult times. (Applause.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded amid applause. 

The chairman said that on behalf of his colleagues and himself 
he would like to thank Mr Wood and Mr Wharton for the very kind 
way in which they had submitted the resolution and the shareholders 
generally for their acceptance of it. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR—INCREASED PROFIT 





The forty-first ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr A. N. Rye, M.LE.E. (the chairman), said: —The traffic still 
continues to be satisfactory. During the year 131,087,670 pas- 
sengers were carried, which is an increase over the preceding year of 
5,224,075, and again constitutes a record. 

The working profit for the year as shown in the accounts at 
£171,498 Ss. 11d. is an increase of £5,736 19s. 1d. on the preceding 

ear. 
: The board now have pleasure in recommending the declaration of 
a final dividend of 44 per cent. net on the ordinary shares. This 
with the interim dividend that has been paid will make 743 per cent. 
net for the year, which is at the same rate as for last year. 

The Lisbon municipal authorities have under consideration a town 
planning scheme and we have assured them that when they are 
ready to discuss with us the transport requirements which may be 
necessary for their scheme our company will be willing to give careful 
consideration to their proposals. We do not yet know what will be 
required, but it appears probable that considerable capital outlay may 
be necessary. As, however, the scheme is for the progressive develop- 
ment of Lisbon, it is expected that any expenditure on our part will 
be spread over a period of years. 

It may be of interest to mention that on March 31st last we had 
on our pay roll in Portugal 3,853 employees, excluding casual 
labourers. Another interesting fact is that of this large number only 
16 are British, which, I think, is clear evidence that we are giving 
full effect to the wishes of the Portuguese authorities that we should 
employ Portuguese in preference to foreign personnel. No company 
could wish for a more loyal, competent and trustworthy body of men 
than our Portuguese staff. 

Our relations with the Portuguese Government departments and 
the municipal authorities of Lisbon continue on a very friendly basis, 
and it is our policy to meet their requirements to the utmost of our 
ability, while they on their part are always willing to consider any 
views we put before them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 
REPLY TO ITALIAN CLAIMS 
PRINCIPLES ACTUATING BOARD'S POLICY 


MARQUIS DE VOGUE'S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Suez Canal Company was 
held, on the Sth instant, in Paris. 

M. le Marquis de Vogii¢, chairman of the board of directors, 
presided. 

The Chairman said: —Encouraged by the results obtained, and 
fortified by your confidence, we shall pursue our policy, without 
being affected by contradictions or criticisms to which, in the con- 
fusion of present times, it may give rise. These are singularly 
troubled times indeed, when the essential principles of moral law are 
flouted, when the pledged word is no longer considered as sacred, 
when integrity is considered “ a luxury reserved for the rich,” when 
from an official platform the words, “force is the foundation of 
relations between peoples,” can be hurled to an exulting crowd. 
It is a new law which is being evolved, founded on violence and 
envy, and where the Rome of the glorious days, the Rome of 
“jus gentium,” would have difficulty in recognising her generous 
and civilising inspiration. 

By reviving ways of which this great ancestor had condemned the 
barbarism, the would-be innovators have shown a desire to try their 
hand on your company. 


ITALIAN CLAIMS 


It is in Italy that the movement started, by a veritable crusade 
in which all the papers of the peninsula enrolled, great and small, 
those of the capital and those of the provinces, with a unanimity 
the source of which is not difficult to guess. Relying on inaccuracies 
as regards facts, on errors of dates or figures which denote an 
extreme bad faith if they are deliberate and an extreme ignorance 
if they are not, its promoters and their allies have striven to contest 
our rights, to belittle our management, to cast doubt upon our 
integrity. 

Our modern crusaders have even summoned history to their aid. 
According to them, Ferdinand de Lesseps was no more than an im- 
postor skilled in the art of parading in borrowed plumes. 
The Canal, they say, is the work of three Italians: Negrelli, who 
drew up the plans; Paleocapa, who supervised the work; and Torelli, 
who carried out the propaganda and brought in the subscriptions, 


Now, Negrelli, a talented Austrian civil engineer and a member 
of the “ Société d’Etudes,” founded by Enfantin, in which he was at 
the head of a German group, died in 1858, a year before work was 
even started on the execution of a plan which was not his own and 
of which a Frenchman, Linant de Bellefond, was the inspirer. 
Paleocapa, in a letter dated the same year, 1858, asks to be excused 
by de Lesseps for not being able to collaborate on account of his 
having been stricken with blindness. Moreover, it is well known 
that the execution of the work was entrusted almost entirely to 
French civil engineers under the direction of Mougel and later of 
Voisin. As to Torelli, on the eve of the opening of the Canal, when 
all work was practically finished, he wrote to a friend in the follow- 
ing terms:—“ In Italy people are beginning to take the great enter- 
prise seriously—it is somewhat late, but better late than never.” 
Indeed, only 2,719 shares had been taken up in Italy, scarcely more 
than 4 per cent. of the capital—whereas de Lesseps’ appeal had been 
answered in France by the purchase of 207,888 shares—i.ec. 52 per 
cent. of the capital. 

The professed object of all this clamour, where political pur- 
poses can be seen behind the claims to imaginary rights, is to secure 
seats on the board for Italy and an extensive reduction in transit 


actuated by such a spirit and formulated in such a manner, 
we shall only state once again the principles which guide your 
board in carrying out the mandate which you have entrusted to 
them. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOARD’S POLICY 


In the first place, it is an unalterable and absolute rule for the 
board not to operate the Canal, as it is accused of doing, by stint- 
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ing on what it should do and for the sole benefit of the share. 
holders. Conscious of the responsibility assumed towards Egypt 
from whom it holds its rights, and towards universal trade, in the 
interest of which these rights are exercised, the first and foremost 
care of your company is to endow the Canal, in advance wherever 
possible, with all the improvements called for by the growing require. 
ments of navigation. 

Furthermore, your board have always applied themselves to 
making reductions of dues and increases of dividends go together, 
showing thus their firm will not to dissociate the interests of ship. 
owners from those of shareholders. 

The company, at the instigation of the board, has gone even 
further, and, anticipating an idea which is sometimes considered 
an achievement of modern outlook, has for over 50 years admitted 
to the management of the undertaking representatives of users of 
the Canal. By virtue of an agreement signed by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in 1883, seven seats on the board were reserved for repre- 
sentatives of the British mercantile marine. Other shipowners, chosen 
in France, Holland or Germany, joined the board later on. Circum- 
stances may lead the company not to stop at that, but the company 
is sole judge of the opportuneness of a decision. It is, in any case, 
indispensable that representatives of users, when joining the board, 
should do so with the desire to collaborate loyally in the proper 
running of the concern, and not with the intention of thwarting it, 
for it would be ridiculous to open the door of a house to someone 
wishing to gain admittance merely to ransack it. 


EGYPTIAN, BRITISH AND FRENCH INTERESTS 


In maintaining these points of view, which are, you will agree, 
founded on reason itself, we are certain of being in complete agree- 
ment with the Governments whose opinions weigh with us, and in 
the first place with the Egyptian Government. The Suez Canal is 
in Egyptian territory; this sometimes appears to be forgotten. If 
Egypt thought fit to entrust the construction and management of the 
Canal to a private company, and if she has organised its protection 
within the limits of treaties and conventions signed by her, that 
brooks no interference. It is Egypt’s rights which we defend when 
we defend our own, and the Egyptian Government, in safeguard- 
ing the free exercise of our rights within the terms of the concession 
granted us, and which we administer under its control, is serving 
at the same time the interests of Egypt, both present and future. 

Besides, it must always be borne in mind that Great Britain is 
the largest shareholder in the company, and that the majority of the 
capital belongs to the French. Hence the obligation for the British 
and French Governments to defend, the one, their own interests, and 
the other the interests of their nationals. They are each devoting 
themselves thereto with a firmness to which we are pleased to pay 
tribute. 

Everything incites us, therefore, to continue on our road without 
any change in our course of action, deaf to unjust criticisms and 
empty threats. 

The meeting unanimously approved all the resolutions presented 
by the board. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The following are extracts from the directors’ report :— oe 

In 1938 shipping through the Canal was slightly less than during 
1937. To the reduction in sterling receipts resulting from this fall 
in traffic was added the effect of two reductions in dues: one made 
on April 1, 1937, the influence of which was felt during the first 
quarter of 1938 ; the other, which was only in force during the last 
two weeks of the year. As to expenditure, it would have remained 
approximately the same had it not been for a monetary factor: the 
rise in the price of gold which brought about increases in charges 
for debentures, for interest on and amortisation of shares, and for 
the service of certain debts at present on the gold basis. 

The reduction in receipts and the increase in expenditure have 
brought about an appreciable reduction in the net results of the 
year, which, expressed in Egyptian pounds, are 18.6 per cent. less 
than 1937, On the other hand, the depreciation of the French 
franc has once again swollen, although to a lesser extent than last 
year, the results which, converted into French francs at the average 
rate for 1938, show a surplus of receipts of 953,021,522.81 f. 4 
increase of 11.8 per cent. over 1937. 

As last year, to this figure must be added a purely financial profit 
which amounts to 65,074,859.74 f. and arises from the advantageous 
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conditions in which, during the year, transfers of funds have been 
made between London and Paris. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION ON SHAREHOLDERS 


These results warrant our proposing to fix at 900 francs the gross 
revenue of the Action de Capital, whilst at the same time making 
all necessary allocations to amortisation and reserve funds. This 
revenue of 900 francs represents, as compared with that of the 
previous year, an increase of 9.75 per cent., which approximates 
the rise in the cost of living in France during the last year. Thus, 
in spite of the slowing down of general economic activity, the pur- 
chasing power represented by the gross revenue of the Action de 
Capital will have remained practically constant. 

If such is not the case for the net revenue, this is due on the 
one hand to the increase in the rate of French taxes, on the other 
hand to the fact that profits distributed this year will be subject for 
the first time to Egyptian income tax. This tax, which was voted 
last January, affects all payments made since September 1, 1938; 
its rate, which is at present 7 per cent., is to be gradually increased 
to 10 per cent. during the next three years. Taking the French 
taxes into account, the fiscal load to be borne by most shareholders 
of the company has become extremely heavy. It is consequently 
our earnest wish that between the Egyptian and French Govern- 
ments a convention on double taxation should rapidly materialise, 
permitting a limitation of the total fiscal burden imposed by the 
two States. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE CANAL 


Traffic through the Canal in 1938 amounted to 6,171 transits, 
representing 34,418,000 tons net register. Although this tonnage 
shows a reduction of 2,073,000 tons, or 5.7 per cent., on the 
exceptional figure for 1937, it is nevertheless greater than that for 
any other year, in particular 1929, a year of great commercial 
activity. 

The reduction, as compared with 1937, is due for the greater part 
to the falling off of Italo-Abyssinian traffic, which, from one year 
to the other, dropped by 1,222,000 tons—i.e. more than one-third. 
Apart from this particular traffic, the reduction is of 851,000 tons— 
i.e. 2.6 per cent. 

The classification of net tonmages by nationalities shows that 
British traffic still occupies the first place, with a tonnage of 
17,358,000 tons, which is 50.4 per cent. of the total, against 47-3 per 
cent. in 1937, On the other hand, Italian traffic, while still occupy- 
ing second place, has fallen by more than one-fifth from one year 
to the other, and its percentage is now only 13.4 per cent., after 
having been 16.1 per cent. in 1937 and 20.2 per cent. in 1936. 
Then come Germany, the Netherlands, and France. 

The number of passengers has fallen from 697,800 to 479,802, 
the reduction being mainly in passengers of Italian nationality. 

Goods through the Canal have, as usual, been more affected than 
tonnage by causes of depression. The total weight of goods reached 
28,779,000 tons, 12.2 per cent. less than in 1937. 

The north-south movement, which depends on European exports, 
has been particularly affected, having had to suffer not only from 
the state of economic crisis, but also because of the restrictions due 
to the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

From south to north the total was 21,011,000 tons, a reduction 
of 1,608,000 tons, or 7.1 per cent., on the exceptional results of 1937. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


The conditions in which, in 1938, transits of the Canal were 
made, were fully satisfactory. They bear witness to the continuity 
of progress made since its origin in the functioning of the great 
highway of international commerce which the Suez Canal consti- 
tutes. Thus, thanks to the improvements carried out it has been 
4 sible, in spite of the growth of traffic and the increase in the 
dimensions of transiting ships, to ensure that these can transit the 

l with ever-increasing ease and security. Whilst during the 
carly years of the working of the Canal there was an average of 
150 groundings per thousand transits, this figure was reduced in 
1900 to 17; in 1938 it was only three, and even this reduces itself 
to 1} per thousand if groundings due to causes of force majeure, 
Such as sudden squalls, fogs, or engine breakdowns, are eliminated. 

results just analysed show (as always with a certain time- 
the evolution of world economy. This economy remained very 
Much depressed during the whole of 1938, and the examination of 


Present situation does not give much hope of an immediate 
Tecovery, 
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; The revival which has shown itself during the last few months 
in European exports to China and Japan—exports which, as we 
have already stated, had considerably fallen last year—is, however, 
to be noted as a favourable symptom as regards Canal traffic. The 
future remains uncertain and will remain so as long as the evolution 
of world economy is dominated by the uncertainty of the inter- 
national political situation. But the day when, as all of us wish, 
these anxieties disappear, there is every reason to believe that 
economic activity and international exchanges will rapidly develop; 
the firmness shown during the last few months by the gold price 
index of primary commodities is, in this connection, an encouraging 
indication. The traffic of the Canal which, in spite of present 
circumstances, shows a remarkable resistance to a reduction would 
then have every chance of regaining its upward trend. 





The full report may be obtained upon application at the company’s 
Inquiry Office, 6 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





MR W. L. CASTLEDEN’S SURVEY 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Henderson’s 
Transvaal Estates, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London. 

Mr W. L. Castleden (deputy chairman and managing director), 
who presided in the absence of the chairman, Sir Abe Bailey, in 
the course of his speech said: —The profit for the year is £73,592— 
rather more than £2,200 below that of the previous year. Adding 
to this the balance of £52,064 brought into the accounts, we have 
a credit to profit and loss amounting to £125,656. Out of this 
your directors recommend a first and final dividend of 124 per cent. 
for the year, less income tax, the same dividend as for the previous 
two years, leaving £55,226 to be carried forward, subject to the 
directors’ additional remuneration amounting to £1,565 14s. 11d. 

On the revenue side the most satisfactory and important feature 
is the increase in our return from dividends and interest by about 
£2,700. Owing to the conditions which have prevailed throughout 
the year, the opportunities for making any profit from share dealings 
practically disappeared and our revenue had no assistance from 
this source, which last year produced £4,108. 

It is with satisfaction that, notwithstanding the general low level 
of market quotations, we are again able to inform you that on 
March 31st the market value of our quoted investments in the 
aggregate was in excess of book values; the same remark applies 
to the holdings in our own subsidiary and associated companies. 

During the Henderson Consolidated Corporation’s financial year, 
which ended on December 31, 1938, income generally was well 
maintained and there was an increase in the return from coal in- 
terests. The demand for farming land, however, was negligible and 
no properties were disposed of during the twelve months. The 
corporation repeated the previous year’s dividend of 15 per cent. 
and carried forward a balance of £31,891. 


DELAGOA BAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


This corporation during the financial year ended June 30, 1938, 
earned a slightly smaller net profit but, nevertheless, was again able 
to pay a dividend of 4 per cent. 

The Tweefontein United Collieries, Ltd., continues to maintain its 
satisfactory position among the leading coal producers of the 
Transvaal, Although the tonnage actually sold during the year 
ended September 30th last showed a slight reduction, the profits for 
the year were on a higher level, which enabled the company to 
increase the rate of dividend paid on the Ordinary share capital 
from 15 per cent. to 174 per cent., the Preference dividend being 
maintained at the maximum rate of 10 per cent. for the year. 

Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, I may be forgiven for reminding 
you that, during the past fifteen years—years which have included 
both the world economic crisis and a series of international crises— 
the shareholders of this company have received no less than 108 per 
cent. in dividends, or an average of over 7 per cent. per annum; 
while, at the same time, we have continued to build up the strength 
of the company to its present sound position. (Hear, hear.) I trust 
that the account which I have just given you of the company’s affairs 
will have satisfied you that we are in a position to face the future 
with comparative confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


THE HON. ESMOND HARMSWORTH’S REVIEW 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of Associated 
Newspapers Limited (proprietors of The Daily Mail, the London 
Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), was held, on the 8th 
instant, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 

The Hon. Esmond C. Harmsworth, the chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr J. P. Hobbs, F.C.1L.S.) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet, said: —Ladies and gentlemen, the directors’ report 
and the balance sheet have been in the hands of shareholders for 
several days, therefore, with your approval, I will take them as read. 

The profit of the company for the year to March 31st last, after 
providing for interest on the company’s 34 per cent. registered notes, 
depreciation of plant and machinery, National Defence Contribu- 
tion, income tax, etc., was £445,266 Is. 

The dividends on the 5 per cent. preference shares and 7 per cent. 
ordinary shares have been paid. 

During the year two interim dividends of 4 per cent. each were 
paid on the deferred shares, one in July and the second in January. 
It is now proposed to pay a final dividend, making a total of 124 per 
cent., less tax, for the year. 

From the balance on the appropriation account £100,000 has been 
allocated to reserve for contingencies. 

The balance sheet is presented in the same form as previous years, 
and there are few items that call for comment. 

Share and loan capital are umaltered except for the reduction 
in the amount of the 34 per cent. registered notes by £25,000, 
this amount having been drawn in October last, for repayment 
at 101 per cent. on November Ist, in accordance with the terms 
of the issue. 

The reserve account and pensions funds are unchanged. In the 
item for dividends, provision has been made for the final dividend 
on the deferred shares. With regard to creditors and reserves for 
contingencies, I might mention that there is a considerable decrease 
in the amount included for ordinary trade creditors this year. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet the book values of pro- 
perties and plant, after depreciation, show a reduction of £86,455. 
The item for stocks of paper, etc., is £79,183 less than last year, as 
we were carrying considerably smaller stocks of newsprint. 

The item amounts owing by subsidiary companies shows a reduc- 
tion on last year, and the small alteration in the figures for invest- 
ments is mainly accounted for by an arrangement concluded in 
respect of one of our provincial newspapers. The return the com- 
pany received from its total investments amounted during the year 
to just under 6 per cent., and the return from our investment in our 
provincial newspapers was slightly in excess of 6 per cent. I think 
shareholders will regard these results as satisfactory. 

Debtors remain practically the same as last year. 
£459,783 6s. 10d. shows a healthy increase. 


Cash at 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company has recently 
announced its final dividend for the year of 34 per cent., making 
6 per cent. in respect of 1938 as compared with 8 per cent. for the 
previous year. 

As you are aware, the Newfoundland Company derives a large 
part of its profits from its mining interests, and owing to the much 
lower average prices of lead and zinc for 1938 as compared with 
1937 the company received considerably less revenue from its 
interest in the Buchans Mine. On the newsprint side of the business 
there was some increase in profit, but as the result of a drastic 

in world consumption of pulp and paper products in 

1938 the Anglo-Newfoundland Company, in common with 
many other newsprint manufacturers, was compelled to reduce 
its scale of operations and with the increased cost of production 
applicable to a smaller output the advantage of a higher price was 
largely offset. 

In the past year or two the Newfoundland Company has spent 
large sums on improvements and additions to its plant and 


machinery and has thereby put itself into a good position to take 
advantage of any improvement in the trade in the future. 

I can again repeat that we are well satisfied with the position and 
prospects of this company and with our investment in it. The 
Anglo-Newfoundland Company’s annual meeting will be held 
shortly and the chairman’s speech will be published as usual in The 
Daily Mail. 


ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 


With regard to advertising, there is no need for me to refer at 
length to the great difficulties of the year which every business has 
had to face. 

A state of affairs developed in which effort and enterprise were 
negatived to a considerable extent by the threats of obscurities of 
the European situation. 

Although our publications retained their pre-eminence in the adver- 
tising field, it was only to be expected that they would be among 
the newspapers most affected by the general setback, seeing that in 
normal times they enjoy perhaps the highest advertisement revenue 
of any group of newspapers in the country. 

It is, however, both gratifying and significant that for the year 
under review our sum total advertisement revenue should have 


reached its very high figure. 
“THE DAILY MAIL” 


Throughout the last financial year The Daily Mail again carried 
more trade display advertising than any other newspaper in the 
country. 

This lead in advertisement revenue, which The Daily Mail has 
maintained now, year after year, over all competitive publications, 
continues as a highly satisfactory feature. 

It demonstrates, in a very practical manner, that The Daily Mail 
continues in its unique position as the most powerful advertisement 
medium in the country, and is the first newspaper to be considered 
whenever national advertising appropriations are being allocated. 


“THE EVENING NEWS” 


The position with The Evening News also gives rise to satisfac- 
tion. In net sales to the public The Evening News has a big lead 
over its nearest rival to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
copies per day, and the ascendancy is just as marked in the direc- 
tion of advertisement revenue. 

During the year under review nearly 30 per cent. more trade 
display advertising was carried by The Evening News than that 
apportioned to the second London evening newspaper. 

Trade display advertising includes store and drapery announce- 
ments which are keyed for the purpose of keeping check on response. 
Such advertising can thus be accepted as a guide to the compara- 
tive pulling powers of the newspapers being used. 

It is significant to note, therefore, that over our last financial 
year The Evening News carried more store and drapery advertis- 
ing than the two other London evening newspapers combined. 

In single column inches the actual 12 months’ total for store 
announcements in The Evening News is nearly double that for the 


second London evening newspaper and well over double that for the 


“SUNDAY DISPATCH” 


In Sunday journalism the Sunday Dispatch continues to hold, and 
to an extent improve, its great position among Sunday newspapers 
This applies not only to net sales but to advertisement revenue 
well. 


As one indicatjon, records for the six months ended March 31, 
1939, show that the Sunday Dispatch castied more advertising 
comparison with the corresponding period of the previous yet ' 
the extent of nearly 1,000 single column inches. 

The Overseas Daily Mail has again had an excellent year. Ther? 
is evidence enough that this popular weekly edition of The Daily 
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Mail, with its special colour issues, is undoubtedly doing good work 
for British trade, especially in the Empire markets. 

Individually and collectively, therefore, your publications have 
come through a period of alarms and unrest in a manner which 
speaks for their strength and prestige. 

The confidence can most definitely be expressed that every move 
towards the settled conditions favourable to normal buying and 
selling will see an immediate corresponding advance in the advertise- 
ment revenue of your newspapers. 

In support of this is the fact that in volume of display trade 
advertising The Daily Mail, in particular, well maintained its lead 
over all other newspapers during the opening months of the current 
financial year. 

It is with satisfaction that I can report that the sales of our three 
papers, The Daily Mail, Evening News and Sunday Dispatch, are 
all—at the present time—in excess of those for the corresponding 
period last year, 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


The Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition was held at Earls Court 
for the first time, and 473,869 visitors paid for admission. Many 
exhibitors reported that business at the Exhibition was better than 
elsewhere in the country, and in a large number of instances that 
results had exceeded what they had expected. 

International interest in the Exhibition was shown by exhibits, 
which included those of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the Indian Coffee Market Expansion Board, and a number of Con- 
tinental countries. National Services took up the opportunity 
the Exhibition offered for close and friendly contact with the 
public. There were successful exhibits representing the Navy, 
the Army, the Air Force, Territorial Army and the Home Office 
A.R.P. Section. 

We might claim, finally, that The Daily Mail in presenting and 
maintaining its unique Exhibition at an even higher standard than 
usual gave to the people and the business of Great Britain a whole- 
some centre for relicf from the stress of the times. 

Our provincial newspapers maintained their position both in 
regard to sales and advertising revenue, and although they had to 
bear an increase in the cost of newsprint, the dividends they paid 
to this company gave the satisfactory yield on our investment to 
which I have already referred. During the year your directors were 
able to effect a merger of our paper in Leicester—the Leicester 
Evening Mail—with the opposition paper the Leicester Mercury, 
Under this arrangement both papers continue their separate entities 
but with the elimination of unnecessary and costly expenditure. So 
far the results have fully justified the arrangement made. 


NEWSPRINT 


In my reference to the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, Limited, I mentioned the subject of newsprint. During the 
year under review your company had to bear a heavy increase in the 
cost of this raw material, and the fact that this rise coincided with a 
lower output of newsprint by the Anglo-Newfoundland Company 
with increased costs of production and a falling off in that company’s 
profits from its mining interests, meant that the dividends from 
our investment in Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, did not show the increase for which we had hoped. 

A review of the newsprint position at the present time would not 
indicate that there should be any further increase in price in the 
immediate future. 

In the directors’ report on the printed balance sheet reference is 
made to the reduction in the company’s profits. I have already ex- 
Plained that the extra cost of newsprint is one of the main reasons 
for the reduction. There is also the fact that this year’s profits are 
reduced by the income tax payable on the higher profits of last year, 
fer, as you know, income tax assessments are always made on the 
Previous year’s earnings. For the rest we must look to the unprece- 
dented conditions existing in an unsettled world, which applied to a 
greater part of the period covered by the accounts you have before 
you. I do not propose to introduce a gloomy note into my speech, 
but I Suppose there is hardly a business of any kind in the country 

has not felt the effects of the tension and unsettled conditions 
which we have heen passing. : 

" Newspaper business is, of course, particularly susceptible to such 
Conditions as it not only suffers a loss in revenue from advertise- 
ments, but in its service to its readers it is called upon to incur heavy 
‘xtra expenditure on such items as sending extra correspondents to 
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different parts of the world and the printing of special late editions 
in times of crises, etc. In spite of these facts, however, I hope 
you will agree that we should count ourselves fortunate in the 
strength and stability of our business, and the fact that we have 
been able to make such a good showing. As to the future, I find 
it difficult to make a forecast, but I can only say that your directors 
are satisfied that any improvement in the international situation and 
in world trade generally should be reflected in the results of your 
company. 

Last year, as you know, we decided to alter our policy of paying 
quarterly dividends on the deferred shares and paid two interim divi- 
dends, one in July and a further one in January, and in passing 
the accounts to-day you are asked to approve the payment of the 
final dividend of 44 per cent. It is obvious that it is necessary to 
continue this prudent policy and this year we propose to pay an 
interim dividend on the deferred shares in January, 1940, and the 
final dividend when we meet again next June. 

This year I want to pay a specially warm tribute to our many 
loyal friends connected with the industry, particularly to the adver- 
tisers and advertising agents, who have shown great courage under 
trying conditions, and also to the wholesale and retail newsagents. 
May I also acknowledge to our staff throughout the business our 
thanks and appreciation for their loyalty and good work. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, 


Mr Stanley Bell (managing director) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs 
Lever, Honeyman and Company, were reappointed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors, 





MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


REPLANTING PROGRAMME 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 

Mr Charles Emerson (the chairman) said that last year he had 
indicated that it was unlikely that profits for the year which he now 
had to review would be as considerable as those obtained for 1937, 
and that had proved very definitely the case. They had made a 
profit of £41,722, or less than half that obtained for the previous 
year. They regretted that they were unable to recommend a divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock. They were impressed with the neces- 
sity of conserving their financial resources in view of their heavy 
replanting programme. 

The problem of replanting was the most important one that 
confronted all the senior rubber plantations at the present time. 
At the end of the year this company had an area of 1,350 acres 
already replanted ; during the current year they were dealing with a 
further 1,050 acres, and they had sanctioned for treatment in 1940 
an area of 1,040 acres. That gave a total of 3,440 acres, which 
was a very considerable area even in relation to their large total 
acreage. Looking further ahead, it was exceedingly difficult to give 
any definite estimate of the areas which would subsequently have 
to be treated. 

There was a marked and significant contrast between the crop 
they had been allowed to export for the year under review and that 
for 1937. For 1937 their exportable crop had amounted to 
5,985,628 Ibs., whereas for 1938 the figure was 3,591,267 Ibs. 
The adverse effect on production costs was obvious ; there had been 
an increased cost of production and less rubber to sell. The decline 
in profits would have been steeper but for advantageous forward 
sales. For the current year the standard assessment was 6,957,822 Ibs. 

Their financial resources, despite the heavy inroads on them made 
by their replanting operations, were still very considerable, but, as 
it was apparent that large demands would be made upon them be- 
fore they had finished replanting their older areas, a conservative 
financial policy was indicated, and was in the best interests of 
investing shareholders. 

The report was adopted. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED 


LORD TRENT’S REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in Nottingham. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of directors, said: Our 
trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff pension 
funds, management remuneration, income tax and National Defence 
Contribution, amounts to £951,009—an increase of £10,677. 

The profits before taxation have only once been beaten, and that 
was in 1936-37, when chemists’ trade was exceptionally good. The 
figures on our profit and loss account emphasise the heavy burden 
of taxation which is now being borne by industry. 

Repairs and renewals, whilst less than the abnormally high figure 
of last year, are well up to our average of the past few years. 
Depreciation shows an increase of over £11,000. 

The net balance amounts to £776,292—an increase of £13,667. 
After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on ordinary 
shares, we have a balance of £295,542, which, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounts to £642,272, against £598,862 
last year. Your directors recommend the payment of a bonus of 
3d. per share, free of income tax, on the ordinary shares, absorbing 
£80,000. This, together with the allocations to which I have already 
referred, will leave £248,724 to be carried forward to next year. 


EMERGENCY STOCKS 


During the past year our total stock was turned over at a faster 
rate than ever before—and this, in spite of the fact that we felt it 
desirable prior to the crisis last autumn to increase our stocks of 
essential drugs, surgical goods and first-aid requisites. Our pre- 
cautions proved more than justified, for we were sold out of the 
increased stocks in our branches in a very short time. 

The Ministry of Health has advised all hospitals to carry a 
month’s stocks of essential drugs and dressings. It is clear, from our 
experience last autumn, that the need is no less urgent for the public 
to provide themselves with essential medical requirements. In fair- 
ness to themselves, to the manufacturers and distributors, and parti- 
cularly to the transport services, those who can should lay in a stock 
of first-aid requisites and everyday medicines before a possible emer- 
gency and not wait until too late. 

During the past year we have opened fewer branches than usual, 
but, in addition to 20 new branches, which bring the total up to 
1,195, we closed five and we have rebuilt, enlarged and improved 50, 
and actually our expenditure on shop properties exceeded that of 
any previous year, 


RECORD SALES 


We are beginning to reap the benefit of our new factories in 
reduced manufacturing costs, which we have already passed on to 
our customers in the form of lower prices for a number of articles. 
In a year of disturbed conditions and heavy unemployment our 
total sales transactions again beat all previous figures and increased 
by over four millions, while the number of prescriptions dispensed 
increased by over half a million, and was easily a record. 

Our figures refiect the great care which was taken, and which in 
point of fact is continuously taken, to control every item of our 
expenditure. 

The new dry goods factory and the building which comprises the 
mew canteen and the school for juvenile workers were opened at 
Beeston during the year, and have proved a most valuable and 
highly appreciated addition to the Beeston group. We now possess 
premises worthy of the school which has contributed so much to the 
creation of a contented, keen and efficient staff. During the year 
over 19,600 visitors were shown over the Beeston factory, that has 
won tributes from so many quarters and is regarded as a model of 
what a factory should be. 

Our medical specialities are increasingly prescribed by the medical 
profession as their worth becomes better known. 

Two years ago I mentioned that we had sent representatives to 
Toronto to obtain the earliest information about Protamine Insulin 
(with Zinc) Suspension. This step has been fully justified, since 
the product has become of increasing importance. That the manu- 
facture of this product is not controlled in this country by foreign 
interests is due solely to our action. 

The sales of our agricultural products are steadily increasing. 
During the past year our veterinary department, in conjunction with 
official bodies, have carried out a great deal of research, and two 
of the results which have proved very successful have been for the 


OF A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


treatment of black-head disease in turkeys and sway-back disease 
among sheep. 
HORTICULTURE 

Our research department have done a great deal of investigation 
on rooting stimulants in association with high authorities on the 
biological side of the work. Whilst we are actively pursuing what 
I might term “ long range” scientific work, we have also taken steps 
to cater for the hundreds of thousands of amateur gardeners in this 
country. 

You will recall that a year ago we appointed Mr C. H. Middleton, 
of broadcasting fame, as our horticultural consultant. During the 
past year we have organised a series of public meetings for garden- 
lovers in eleven cities, and Mr Middleton has addressed large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 

It is especially gratifying to be able to report a steady increase 
in our export trade during a period when the general conditions for 
foreign trade were deteriorating. Export trade is a matter of such 
vital importance to the country that we intend to develop ener- 
getically all possible openings in this direction, either on our own 
account or possibly in co-operation with other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

The first valuation of the general staff pension fund, which was 
inaugurated on April 1, 1935, has now been completed. It shows 
that while the surplus was somewhat less than had been provision- 
ally estimated, the fund is established on a sound basis. 

The two chief factors affecting the result were, firstly, the rate of 
mortality was considerably lower than that expected from the official 
tables, and, secondly, practically the whole of the funds were in- 
vested in gilt-edged securities, which, whilst providing a sound 
foundation, gave a low yield. 

Once again I am delighted to put on record our keen appreciation 
of the contribution made by the staff to the success of the firm and 
to the high esteem in which it is held by the public. The know- 
ledge that the staff can be relied upon to do their utmost for the 
company in all circumstances is a source of great strength to us 
and provides ample justification, if justification were needed, for all 
the schemes of staff welfare to which I have referred again and 
again in my annual speeches. 

We have special reason to be proud of the splendid way in which 
they faced the many problems which confronted them last 
September. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 

For many years we have granted full pay to Territorials whilst 
in camp, and given them their full holidays with pay in addition to 
the fortnight spent in camp. When the scheme for training women 
for the Civil Nursing Reserve was announced, we decided to place 
those attending their hospital course on the same footing as the 
Territorials, namely, to grant full pay in addition to their paid 
holidays. This applies in peace time, both in the case of men and 
women Territorials and Auxiliary Nurses, but does not apply to the 
men called up under the Military Service Act, whose places will, of 
course, be kept open for them. 

During the past two years we have been training voluntecrs for 
our own A.R.P. requirements. In addition, we have a large number 
trained for local authorities’ schemes. Altogether in the defence 
services and trained or under training for A.R.P. in either our own 
or local authorities’ schemes we have 5,200 people. : 

He would be a rash man who would venture at the present tim¢ 
to hazard any forecast of the coming year’s results. In normal tumes 
the affairs of this country are conducted on the assumpuon that 
there is no danger of war in the next ten years. Until it is once 
again safe to make an assumption of that sort it will not be possible 
to look ahead with any degree of certainty. But with this provis? 
it is perhaps permissible to call attention to the brighter side of the 
picture. : 4 

At the present time trade as a whole is good, in spite of ba 
patches in the country, and we are fortunate in having branches 
situated in districts where there has been a great improvement 
unemployment figures, as well as in places where trade is not © 
good. We have a great and growing goodwill both on the pre 
fessional side of our business and also with the public at large. We 
look ahead, therefore, without complacency but with complete cof 
fidence in the knowledge that we are prepared, as far as it 18 
humanly possible to be prepared for anything that the future ™Y 
bring. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 
NEW RECORD IN PROFITS 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, 
Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company) presiding, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen,—The profit of £723,663 creates a new record 
in the company’s history. The year under review has been a most 
eventful one, not only from the company’s point of view in the 
acquisition of two very important new businesses—Macleans and 
Eno’s—but also from the extremely difficult trading conditions which 
have existed (and to some extent still exist), occasioned by world 
flairs. 
; Although we are all tired of the continual references to “ un- 
settled political conditions,” unfortunately any predictions which 
we may make with regard to the future must be subject to a nearer 


return to normality. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Dealing first with export trade, which I consider of the highest 
importance both from the point of view of your company, but even 
more so from a national standpoint, I feel that this present year 
should exceed anything hitherto achieved. 

When your directors purchased the Eno business one of their 
principal motives in doing so was to take advantage of the wide- 
spread export organisation belonging to that company and to obtain 
the benefit of its specialised export experience covering a long 
period of time. 

We have already made arrangements for our company and its 
subsidiary and associated companies to take advantage of Eno’s 
unique position. We are utilising their factories and old-established 
selling organisations throughout the world to manufacture and sell 
our lines, and when this policy has been fully developed it should 
result in big economies in manufacturing and selling costs. Eno’s 
export director has just completed a comprehensive tour of Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, New Zealand and Australia, while our own 
export manager has just returned from an extensive tour of the 
West Indies, U.S.A., Canada and the South and Central American 
markets. 

Sales to date show steady progress all round, and we are justified 
in anticipating important increases in our overseas profits. 

Turning to our home trade, last year we received only a portion of 
the annual profits from Macleans and Eno’s, and this year we shall 
have the benefit of a full year’s trading. Since the acquisition of the 
Maclean and Eno businesses we have been able to effect very con- 
siderable economies in manufacture, administration and selling, a 
considerable portion of which economies will be realised in this 
year’s accounts. We'should be able to look forward to sales reaching 
a higher level, and we anticipate successful results from Livaclean 
and Lucozade—two new lines marketed by Macleans. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF MEDICINE DUTIES 


An event of outstanding importance during the past year— 
probably the most important event which has ever happened in the 
history of the proprietary medicine and proprietary article business 
—is the proposed repeal of medicine duties. It is, of course, too 
early for one to make any accurate forecast as to the extent of the 
benefit it will prove to our business; but one thing is already 
abundantly clear, and that is, that it opens up a vista of great 
possibilities, When the repeal comes into force, as presumably it 
will in September next, a much wider field of distribution will be 
available. Exactly how we shall deal with that is a matter which 
requires the most careful consideration. 

We have already been approached by some of the largest potential 
distributors in the country, who, in consequence of the conditions 
Which Previously existed, have in the past been prevented from deal- 
ing in our type of merchandise. ‘There is also no doubt that as 
We get nearer to September, we shall be approached by many others. 
Our first consideration will be to deal fairly and equitably with the 
Whole of our distributors—old and new, large and small. 


CURRENT YEAR 


In conclusion I feel I am not unduly optimistic in looking forward 
to this year’s results with added confidence. Personally, I shall be 
very disappointed if this time next year I am not able to refer to the 
fact that the record of profits established this year has been well 
broken. I have always had the greatest belief in the future of this 

ess, and I feel that its prospects to-day are greater than at 
any time since its formation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED 
15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND FOR THE TWENTIETH YEAR 
SIR FORTESCUE FLANNERY’S REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Company, Limited, was held on the 7th instant, in 
London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., H.M.L., M.Inst.C.E., the Chair- 


man, first referred to the sad loss sustained in the death of the late 
Sir Tom Callender. 


Continuing, he said: —I have frequently had the good fortune to 
announce increasing business and consequent higher profits, but 
on this occasion the vicissitudes of trade have operated, and the 
income for the year 1938 is considerably less than for 1937. 
Later on I shall outline the circumstances which have caused 
this reduction. 

_Nevertheless, we have made more than sufficient profits to pay a 
dividend of 15 per cent. for the 20th year in succession, which is 
eminently satisfactory. Indeed, with the exception of 1936 and 1937 
the gross profits are the highest in the history of the company. 

Unfortunately the international position did not clear, but 
worsened until the crisis in September, with the consequence that 
for many months the demand for supplies from our Erith Works was 
further restricted, and it is only within the last month that a return 
to more normal conditions has been experienced. 

Taking the balance sheet, we have expended £164,919 on additions 
during the year to the freehold property and machinery, which, with 
the amount reported to you last year, makes £323,000 in two years, 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATION 

Taking the profit and loss account itself, the profits from manu- 
facturing account and contracts, including interest and dividends 
on investments, are £723,306 or roughly £200,000 less than last 
year. This has been due to the slowing down of orders owing to 
the international crisis, especially in supertension work. 

After providing £60,000 for depreciation of plant, buildings and 
machinery and £60,000 for income tax and £15,000 for National 
Defence Contribution and the appropriate sums for interest on the 
Debenture stock and the dividends on the Preference stock, there 
remains a net balance of £244,112. Bringing in the balance from 
last year, £565,023, there remains for consideration £809,135. 

Your directors, therefore, recommend that there shall be paid a 
dividend of 15 per cent., of which 5 per cent. was paid last 
November, and that £250,000 be transferred to reserve, leaving to be 
carried forward £390,548. 

The question uppermost in all your minds is probably the reasons 
for your directors considering it not desirable to pay the special 
cash bonus for the year 1938, as for the last two years. The first 
reason is that this was not a year of unusual prosperity, in which 
a special cash bonus is justified. An additional reason is the existing 
threatening international situation. Your company, with consider- 
able foreign and overseas interests, are specially obliged to have such 
considerations prominently in their minds in relation to the appro- 
priation of any surplus. 

Further, there are heavy expenses of an unusual nature which the 
company has to face during the coming year. (1) The expenditure 
for air raid precautions estimated in the neighbourhood of £50,000, 
and (2) the still further expenditure of over £10,000 on the safe- 
guarding of machinery as a consequence of the recent Factories 
Act. 

The considerations I have mentioned will convince any reasonable 
man and woman that at the present time it is but being prudent to 
* plough in ” to the resources of the company any surplus. 


THE OVERSEAS TRADE 

As regards our general trading we experienced a heavy demand for 
our products from abroad during the year, and the export business 
was large—made up of a steady stream of orders from our friends 
and clients overseas, who continue to place their faith in Callender 
Cables. Our trade in Australia and New Zealand has been main- 
tained for all classes of our manufactures. In South Africa our 
business has been steady and well above the average of the last few 
years. In India there was an absence of any very large contract, 
but the level of our important exports to India has been very well 
maintained. 

As regards the future, whilst the beginning of this year was 
affected by slackness of orders, there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in the last month, and at present our Erith works are very 
busy, particularly in respect to the manufacture of cables for 
supertension transmission. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
SIR JOHN CARGILL’S SPEECH 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of the members of the 
Burmah Oil Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
the Merchants’ Hall, Glasgow. . 

Sir John T. Cargill, Bt., the chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that last year he had ventured the fairly con- 
fident forecast that results for 1938 should not be materially inferior 
to those of 1937. The actual results broadly confirmed that forecast. 
Their trading profits, for reasons then envisaged, were lower than in 
1937, but, thanks to larger investment income, the overall reduction 
in profits was only £147,039, despite somewhat greater provision for 
depreciations, increased charges for taxation, and the cost of the duty 
on the increase in capital and of the issue of bonus ordinary shares. 
Then allowing for the lower amount brought forward from 1937 
than that year inherited from 1936, the disposable balance for 1938 
at £4,652,517 was less than that of 1937 by £156,923. 


CONSUMPTION IN 1938 


There could be no better barometer of confidence and of the trade 
activity generally which went with it, or of the reverse, than was 
furnished by the demand made or not made on the products of 
petroleum. Contrary to all past experience, petroleum consumption 
had encountered an actual setback in 1938 and not merely a decline 
in the rate of expansion, and that was significant of the unhappy 
and unsettling conditions affecting world trade. With that falling 
away in demand for petroleum products, there had necessarily been 
a falling away also in the demand for tanker tonnage; freights 
had consequently declined considerably and the c.i.f. value of pro- 
ducts had fallen. 

The industry was thus facing, even although he was confident only 
temporarily, a situation in which, while readily available supplies 
were probably greater than they had ever been from producing 
sources geographically more widely distributed, demand for defensive 
or offensive stocking precautions by Governments disturbed by 
political conditions in Europe and the Far East was drying up, one 
could only hope for good. Demand by ordinary consumers was 
disappointing; even although there were countries where consump- 
tion continued to expand, aggravating those unfavourable conditions, 
production in certain countries continued imperfectly controlled. 

So much for the general world position of the industry; their own 
markets in India and Burma could not escape world influences but, 
even if the increase was only small, there was an overhead expansion 
in them in 1938. Provincial Governments in India in their search 
for revenue were, however, now encroaching on the sources of 
Central revenues by imposing on petrol and other petroleum products 
their own consumption or sales taxes on the top of the excise or 
customs duties of the Central Government, and one could not be too 
happy about the effects of all this on the future volume of con- 
sumption. 

There were at the moment also movements in Provincial India to 
fix maximum and minimum selling prices for petrol and kerosene. 
Politically-agitated labour unrest also continued to be a matter of 
grave concern in India and Burma, although it would be a mistake 
to conclude that the conditions were universally applicable in those 
countries or that anything more than a particularly vocal and active 
minority of trouble-makers was responsible, or that the policies 
which those people advocated had the sympathy of any material 
section of the population. 

NEED FOR CAUTIOUS OUTLOOK 


All those conditions, however, had necessarily required considera- 
tion by the board in arriving at their decisions and recommendations 
in respect of the disposable balance after depreciations of the 1938 
profit, for, unless there were some improvement in values between 
now and the end of the year—and frankly he could see no grounds 
for expecting that—their trading results in the current year could 
quite definitely register a still further setback. It would be unwise 
also on this occasion to look to their investment income for the 
necessary compensation. 
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THE MINING TRUST, LIMITED 
PROGRESS AT MOUNT ISA 


The tenth annual general meeting of The Mining Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 8th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., chairman of the company, said: 
Referring to the assets, shares in subsidiary companies standing at 
£3,324,208 show an increase of £1,188 by reason of the repurchase 
at a profit of 3,700 shares of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, which had 
been sold in the previous year. The increase in “ Other Invest. 
ments” by the sum of £56,082 is the result of the payment of 
outstanding calls due on 882 shares of Saudi Arabian Mining Syndi- 
cate, Limited, and the acquisition of a further 1,315 shares. Cash 
resources amounted to the satisfactory figure of £279,891, an in- 
crease of £20,887 over the previous year. Income for the year 
totalled £124,767. Total expenditure amounted to £20,274, and 
shows a decrease of £4,419, mainly due to a reduction in the tech- 
nical advisory fees payable by the company. The balance of income 
over expenditure amounts, therefore, to £65,690, and this has been 
applied to reducing the debit balance to £892,065. 


MOUNT ISA MINE 


In view of the fact that the largest single investment of the Mining 
Trust is a very important holding of first debenture stock and 80 per 
cent. of the issued share capital of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, it 
seemed to your directors important that some representative of your 
company should visit the property this year. Accordingly, Mr 
Mitchell, the chairman of your Technical Committee, and myself 
went to Australia in the early months of this year. I will say that 
we came back convinced that the technical management at Mount 
Isa is exceptionally able. 

Mount Isa is a large but somewhat low-grade mine, and without 
the greatest economy in management and skill in production it would 
not have been possible during the last operating year, when the price 
of lead fell from £23 3s. 1d. to £17 9s. 3d., to have earned and 
paid all interest upon the large amount of debentures and loans 
outstanding, and to have earned for the second year in succession a 
small profit. There has been a further improvement in the average 
mill extractions for the past year amounting to 5.9 per cent. silver, 
5.9 per cent. lead and 2.3 per cent. zinc, whilst operating costs show 
a reduction over the similar costs for the previous year. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


With regard to New Guinea Goldfields, you recollect that by 
agreement with the principal shareholders the chairmanship of this 
company was offered to Mr Kruttschnitt. The agreement which Mr 
Kruttschnitt was able to make with the Koranga Gold Sluicing 
Company, whose property adjoins part of our own, will certainly 
facilitate the working of the Wau alluvials, where there are consider- 
able deposits which can be worked at a profit. 

Our investment in the Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate has been 
considerably increased during the year; the pier and oil storage tanks 
have been completed at Jedda; the mill, which is capable of handling 
300 tons per day, has been erected, together with the necessary diesel 
engine power plant and pipe line for the water supply. Milling 
started at Mahad Dahab upon the first of this month. 

The Big Bell Mine in Western Australia has now paid off 
advances amounting to £346,920 (Australian) and has declared 4 
first interim dividend of 3s. 6d. (Australian) per share on account of 
1939. Mining Trust, in consequence, has received from this source 
a refund of £17,346 (Australian) and a first dividend amounting to 
£3,500 (Australian). 


BRITANNIA LEAD COMPANY 


The Britannia Lead Company has again been in successful oper- 
tion throughout the year. BLCO lead is now a well-known brand 
and finds ready sale, and the company’s by products are disposed of 

The Britannia Lead Company paid to the Mining Trust, Limited, 
£14,943 in fees and commissions and carries forward a total profit 
since commencement of operations of £33,290. 

Throughout the year metal prices have been disappointingly low, 
and whilst Mount Isa continues to earn sufficient to pay interest on 
debentures and loans we cannot at present hope for any dividend 
upon our holding of the ordinary shares of that company. Under 
these circumstances it seems to your directors that it would be bettet 
to wait a while before coming to a decision as to the advisability of 
a capital reconstruction, which naturally would not be 
through unless it were the intention of the directors to 
a dividend. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 
RECORD PRODUCTION AND DIVIDENDS 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of East Geduld Mines, 
Limited, was held at Johannesburg on May 4, 1939. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and, 
in the course of his remarks, said: Shareholders will have noted 
that 1938 has been another year of outstanding progress for the 
company. It was the first full year in which the plant as enlarged 
in 1937 has been in operation, with the result that records were 
established in the quantity of ore milled, gold production, working 
costs per ton milled and in the dividends distributed, which exceeded 
one million pounds for the first time. It is interesting to record that 
during the eight years that production has taken place just over five 
million pounds have been distributed to shareholders. 

The ore milled during the year amounted to 1,751,800 tons, being 
an increase of 255,800 tons compared with the previous year. The 
yield per ton, at 5.77 dwt., showed a slight decrease, but this was 
more than offset by an increase of 2s. 2d. per ounce fine in the 
average price obtained for the gold production. Working costs, 
which averaged 16s. 2d. per ton milled, reflected a net reduction of 
11d. per ton milled, mainly due to a lower charge for development 
redemption. The main capital expenditure programme having been 
completed, the funds required for sundry items of a capital nature 
are provided through charges to working costs. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The substantial increase of 69,072 ounces fine in the gold pro- 
duction, together with the effect of the higher price of gold and 
lower working costs, resulted in an increase of about £403,000 in the 
gross profit, which totalled £2,190,410. Out of this, £1,025,600, or 
nearly 47 per cent., had to be provided for taxation, the net profit 
amounting to £1,158,870, or £186,066 more than for the previous 
year. With the balance brought forward at the beginning of the 
year there was £1,266,932 available for disposal, of which 
£1,035,000, equal to 11s. 6d. per share, was absorbed in the distri- 
bution of two dividends totalling 574 per cent., an increase of 8} 
per cent. over the previous year; and, after providing for the addi- 
tional remuneration due to the directors and our proportion of the 
outstanding liability under the Miners’ Phthisis Act, a balance of 
£220,132, or £112,071 more than last year, remained to be carried 
forward to the current year’s accounts. A substantial portion of this 
balance is represented by your company’s holding of 134,400 shares 
in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development work during the year continued to disclose most 
satisfactory results. Of the 24,192 feet driven, 20,360 feet were on 
reef and sampled and 14,650 feet, or 72 per cent., were payable, 
the average value being 13.2 dwt. over a width of 35 inches. As I 
explained when addressing you last year, it is no longer necessary 
to carry out development work on the same scale as in past years 
owing to the strong ore reserves position. These were recalculated 
at December 31st last on the basis of a slightly lower pay-limit than 
in the previous year and showed a substantial increase of 1,400,000 
tons to the impressive total of 11,500,000 tons having an average 
assay value of 6.0 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 58 inches, 
the value being one-fifth of a dwt. lower and the width 2 inches less 
im comparison with the figures for the previous year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


: Working results for the first quarter of the current year show an 
improvement over the corresponding period of last year, the tonnage 
milled having increased by 18,000 tons to 444,000 tons, though the 
yield per ton milled decreased slightly. Working costs per ton 
milled, at 15s. 6d., show a further substantial reduction of 8d. in 
comparison with the average for the whole of last year. The work- 
ing profit increased by £91,428, to £599,218, in comparison with the 
first quarter of last year, due to an increase of 8s. 10d. per ounce 

in the price of gold, combined with the additional output of 
4,460 ounces fine and the lower working costs. Development work 
during the quarter totalled 5,323 feet, of which 3,695 feet were on 
Teef and sampled and 1,700 feet, or 46 per cent., were classed as 
Payable, the average value being 12.7 dwt. over 33 inches, equivalent 
to 418 inch-dwt. 

The Grootviei Proprietary Mines, Limited, in which your com- 
Pany has a valuable share interest, commenced production in Sep- 
eae and is earning profits at a steadily increasing rate, which 

Continue until normal conditions are reached and full benefit is 
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_— from the recent increase in the capacity of the reduction 
plant. 

I feel sure that shareholders will agree that the results for the past 
year have been eminently satisfactory and that the mine has attained 
a very sound position. I need hardly add that, in the light of the 
information I have given you and that contained in the reports before 
you, the outlook for your mine can be viewed with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on May 4, 
1939. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, chairman of the company, presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said: The Report and Audited Accounts 
for the past year cover an important stage in the promising carcer 
of the company, namely, its entry into the ranks of gold-producing 
mines of the Witwatersrand. 

Trial runs of the reduction plant, which is of the latest and most 
modern design, took place in August, production started in Septem- 
ber, and in October the ore milled amounted to just over 60,000 
tons, the plant thus reaching its initial nominal capacity with a 
rapidity that is a tribute to all concerned in its design and operation. 

During the four months to the end of last year 230,500 tons were 
milled and, after allowing for the initial losses incurred, the net 
working profit for this period amounted to £8,841. This was 
increased by sundry revenue to £12,019 and that amount was 
carried forward to the current year. During this period a high pro- 
portion of low-grade development rock was sent to the mill to 
supplement the ore from stopes as it takes time to open up and 
equip stope faces sufficiently to supply the requisite amount of ore 
for a large mill from that source. You will appreciate, therefore, 
that the average grade of the ore sent to the mill has been below 
what would obtain under normal conditions and, furthermore, the 
yield has been adversely affected for the time being by the usuai 
absorption of gold in a plant where crushing is not done in the 
presence of a solution of cyanide. That steady improvement in 
grade may confidently be expected is illustrated by the fact that 
the yield per ton milled has risen from an average of 3.30 dwt. for 
the four months ending December last to 4.28 dwt. for the first 
quarter of the current year and to 4.52 dwt. for last month. It 
will, however, be some time before results become quite normal, 
especially as the plant has only recently been extended from a 
nominal capacity of 60,000 tons to 80,000 tons per month. You 
will be glad to hear that the enlarged plant is functioning satisfac- 
torily and should reach full capacity in a month or so. 

Capital expenditure during the year totalled £915,616 and at the 
end of the year the balance of capital funds in hand amounted to 
£497,099, which should suffice to cover not only the cost of the 
recent extension of the reduction plant to a nominal capacity of 
80,000 tons per month, but also the contemplated further extension 
to 120,000 tons per month which it is hoped to decide upon next 
year. 

Another important event during the year was the completion of 
sinking at No. 3 Shaft. This shaft, which has been fully equipped 
to its final depth of 4,164 feet, will serve to open up a further 
section of your extensive property. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK AND ORE RESERVES 


Development work during the year, excluding shaft sinking and 
stations, totalled 37,247 feet, and the results obtained were satis- 
factory. Of 22,450 feet on reef and sampled, 13,125 feet, or 58 
per cent., were payable with an average value of 11.9 dwt. over 32 
inches, equivalent to 379 inch-dwt. The payable footage is well 
distributed over the work done. 

The ore reserves as at December 31st last amounted to 3,750,000 
tons of an average value of 5.5 dwt. over an estimated stoping width 
of 55.5 inches. In comparison with the position as at the end 
of the previous year there has been an increase of 1,250,000 tons, 
while the value and width have decreased by 0.3 dwt. and 2.0 inches 


respectively. 
CURRENT YEAR 


Working results for the first quarter of the current year reflect 


the satisfactory progress that is being made. The tonnage milled 
totalled 200,500 tons; the working revenue was £318,145, or 31s. 9d. 
per ton milled; and the working profit £93,763, or 9s. 4d. per ton 
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milled. Working costs averaged 22s. Sd. per ton milled. These 
included a charge of 5s. for development redemption, which, in the 
normal course of events, should be gradually reduced. During this 
period 14,751 feet were driven and of 8,990 feet on reef and 
sampled, 57 per cent., or 5,100 feet, were classed as payable, the 
average value being 12.6 dwt. over 27 inches, equivalent to 340 
inch-dwt. The figures for the quarter include the results of the first 
development work done from No. 3 Shaft and I am sure you would 
like to have some details of this work. Up to the end of March, 
830 feet were on reef and sampled and 500 feet, or 60 per cent., 
were payable, the average value being 12.1 dwt. over 27 inches, 
equivalent to 328 inch-dwt. These results are distinctly encourag- 
ing as they have been obtained in exposures which are about a mile 
to the east of the nearest workings from No. 4 Shaft. Development 
work in this section of the mine will be accelerated when the main 
haulage from No. 3 Shaft connects with the haulage from No. 4 
Shaft, an event which is expected to take place next month. 

The progress made in bringing the mine to the profit-earning 
stage and the steady improvement since are gratifying, and I feel 
that we have every reason to view the future of the mine with con- 
fidence. According to present indications, the Company will be in 
a position to declare its first dividend next month. 

The company’s shareholding in the Palmietkuil Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, remains intact. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 
MAINTAINED 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of Marievale Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg on May 5, 1939. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, Chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said: —-Since we met last year the encour- 
aging development results in the area tributary to Nos. 1 and 2 
Shafts—to which I then referred—have been fully maintained. 
The incline from No. 1 Vertical Shaft was sunk 4,241 feet during 
the year and the 9th, 11th, and 12th Levels opened therefrom. The 
No. 2 Incline was extended 1,168 feet and the 9th and 10th Levels 
started, while connection between the shafts was made on the Sth 
and 7th Levels. The total footage of development on reef and 
sampled was 17,780 feet or about 2,000 feet less than in the 
previous year, but the percentage payable improved 30 per cent. 
to 56.6 per cent., and the value was 14.2 dwt. over 23 inches, 
equivalent to 327 inch-dwt., which compares with 230 inch-dwt. 
for the year 1937. 

The opening up of the eastern side of the property from No. 2 
Shaft has been delayed by the intrusion of further water-bearing 
fissures which had to be dealt with by cementation. The dyke 
which appeared in No. 2 Incline Shaft down to the 7th Level has 
been found to traverse the property to No. 1 Incline, which it 
crossed between the 12th and 14th Levels. It has a down-throw 
of about 160 feet, but entails no loss of reef-bearing area, and, 
beyond temporarily delaying development eastwards on the 9th, 
llth and 12th Levels from No. 1 Shaft, causes no real incon- 
venience. Development is proceeding below the dyke on the 9th 
and 10th Levels at No. 2 Shaft and on the 14th Level at No. 1 
Shaft. Work at the Nos. 3 and 4 Shafts on the Draaikraal section 
of the property has been suspended for reasons of economy. It will 
be appreciated that, in framing the initial development programme 
for a property as large as ours, with about seven miles of sub- 
outcrop, prospecting at a number of places was justified, but that, 
at the stage we have now reached, it is essential to expend the 
available funds on the development of areas where payable ore can 
be obtained quickest and to defer to a later date the investigation of 
other areas that hold out promise of yielding satisfactory ore. 


ORE RESERVES 


At December 31st the consulting engineer estimated the ore 
reserves at 1,100,000 tons having an average assay value of 6.1 dwt. 
over an assumed stoping width of 39 inches. At that date 
37,405 feet had been sampled, of which 15,280 feet were payable, 
averaging 14.7 dwt. over 20 inches. During the first quarter of 
this year a further 6,005 feet of development on reef has been 
accomplished and the sampling results show 71 per cent. payable, 
having an average value of 11.4 dwt. over 25 inches. 


When, at the end of last year, it was decided to proceed with 
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the erection of a reduction plant with a nominal capacity of about 
500,000 tons per annum, it was not thought possible to have 
the plant ready for operation or the mine ready to feed the plant 
fully and continuously until early next year, therefore this approxi- 
mate date was mentioned in the circular to shareholders dated 
December 30, 1938. However, work both on the surface and under. 
ground has proceeded so well that there is now every hope that this 
date will be improved upon, provided that deliveries of machinery 
from oversea are according to schedule. Work on the plant, which 
is designed for easy and economical expansion should results 
justify such a step, is well in hand. It is expected that virtually 
the whole of the plant to be imported from oversea should be 
shipped by about the end of next month. 


CASH POSITION 


At the year end the cash available, after deducting creditors and 
credit balances, was about £52,600, and the offers of shares, dealt 
with in the circular to which I have referred, provided a further 
£709,100, which shareholders have been informed may be about 
£150,000 short of the amount required to bring the property to the 
producing stage. While it is still too early to say whether this 
estimate will prove to have been correct, it seems likely that the 
speeding up of our programme may result in the amount of 
temporary finance needed being somewhat less. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Geduld Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg, on May 4th, 
1939. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, Chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said: The satisfactory position of the 
Company has been fully maintained during the past financial year, 
and there is remarkably little variation in the operating results as 
compared with those of the preceding year. 

A record was again achieved by milling 1,328,500 tons, which is 
27,500 tons more than in the previous year and was due to bringing 
into commission an additional tube-mill towards the middle of the 
year. The yield per ton milled was lower by one-tenth of a dwt. 
and working expenses per ton milled rose by about 1}d., due to 
equipping the property with water-borne sewerage which cost 444. 
per ton milled. Owing to the increased tonnage milled and the 
average price obtained for gold being 2s. 2d. per ounce higher, the 
working profit, at £1,355,617, was slightly better than that of the 
previous year. Due principally to increased dividends received on 
our shareholding in East Geduld Mines, Limited, sundry revenue 
increased by £53,631 to £404,285. After providing £620,020 for 
taxation and debiting £4,140 for donations and sundry contributions, 
the net profit was £1,135,742, or £51,392 more than in the previous 
year. Including £252,492 brought forward from the preceding 
year, the funds available for disposal totalled £1,388,234, after 
allowing for £36,000 utilised in subscribing for our proportion, 
amounting to 9,600 shares, of the Grootviei Proprietary Mines 
increase of capital; our proportion of the outstanding liability under 
the Miners’ Phthisis Act, directors’ additional remuneration, 
two dividend distributions, totalling 15s. per share which absorbed 
£1,095,643, a balance of £247,791 remained to be carried forward 
to the current year’s accounts. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


As you are aware, major development work was completed some 
years ago, and the work now being done consists almost wholly of 
the exploration of various small faulted areas, of larger areas where 
initial development gave unpromising results, and the systematic 
testing of leaders above and below the main reef. Fluctuations ™ 
the development results can, therefore, be expected, and in general, 
as time goes on, payability becomes less; but, notwithstanding this, 
the results for the year were satisfactory. The total footage 
driven was 13,377 feet, of which 9,660 feet were on reef and 
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A borehole which is being put down east of No. 2 Shaft for 
the purpose of sand-filling worked out areas of main reef has 
passed through the Black Reef and Kimberley Reef Series without 
disclosing any values of economic importance. Further work of an 
exploratory nature will be done to determine the extent to which 
the reefs in these upper series occur in your property and whether 
they would warrant active development. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first quarter of the current year 337,500 tons were 
milled and the working revenue amounted to £582,123. The work- 
ing costs averaged 14s. 8d. per ton milled, and the working profit 

was £335,028, or £7,487 more than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Development work proceeded normally, the 
footage payable being the same as in the first quarter of last 
year and the average value somewhat better at 9.1 dwt. over 34 
inches. 

Our substantial shareholdings in East Geduld Mines, Limited, 
and in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, remain unchanged 
since we last met. The Grootvlei plant commenced production in 
September and operating results are steadily improving. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Van Dyk Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg on May 5, 1939. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, Chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the course of his remarks said: —-There is every reason to be gratified 
with the results achieved during the past year. The excellent pro- 
gress made in every direction reflects great credit on all our technical 
staffs and operatives. 

The equipment programme of the company has been carried out 
in accordance with the time schedule and the 60,000 tons per 
month plant was completed during April, so that crushing of mine 
ore started at the beginning of May. Since then the feature of the 
year’s work has been the smoothness with which all units of the 
equipment have functioned and the rapidity with which the mine has 
responded to the demands of large-scale production. 

The first units of the extension of the plant to a nominal capacity 
of 80,000 tons per month came into operation during December, 
and by the end of February of this year the full plant had been 
brought into commission. It is probable that the rated capacity 
of the plant will in due course be exceeded by about 10 per cent. 

The output of gold has steadily increased each month but normal 
production has not yet been reached, as there is still some absorp- 
tion of gold in the new plant and the value of the ore coming from 
the mine is not yet up to average. 
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YEAR’S PROFITS 


During the period ending December 31st last 508,000 tons were 
milled and the gold recovered therefrom, which averaged 4.2 dwt. 
per ton, was realised for £761,908. Working costs amounted to 
£591,464, equivalent to 23s. 3d. per ton milled, which included a 
charge of Ss. 3d. per ton for development redemption. Profit- 
earning commenced in June and, after accounting for starting-up 
losses, there remained at the end of the year a net working profit 
of £170,444, to which has to be added sundry revenue of £2,663, 
making a total of £173,107. Against this, £1,630 was debited for 
donations and contributions and £5,000 was set aside to meet 
taxation and Government share of profits, leaving a net profit of 
£166,477 to be transferred to the appropriation account. 

The small amount set aside for taxation and share of profits is 
due to the comparatively small initial profit. Larger amounts will 
have to be provided in future, but under present conditions it 
appears unlikely that such provision would at any time during the 
next ten years exceed 25 per cent. of the working profits. 

After allowing for our proportion of the outstanding liability 
under the Miners’. Phthisis Act, directors’ additional remuneration, 
and a maiden dividend of 3d. per share declared last December 
which absorbed £68,750, the carry-forward is £95,858. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Turning now to the development position, the footage accom- 
plished last year totalled 50,356 ft., of which 27,480 ft. were on 
reef and sampled. The proportion payable was 48 per cent., having 
an average value of 12-2 dwt. over a reef channel width of 26 in., 
equivalent to 316 in.-dwt. These figures show a substantial im- 
provement in value as compared with the preceding year. 

A large proportion of the total footage accomplished was neces- 
sarily off reef in work connected with the general layout, such as 
cross-cuts, haulages, ore passes, etc. 

The centrally-situated incline haulage-way from the outcrop to 
the 11th Level horizontal haulage connecting Nos. 2 and 3 Shafts 
has made satisfactory progress, in spite of bad ground in places, 
and is expected to be completed in about three months’ time. When 
this is in commission it should greatly facilitate the opening-up of 
the outcrop section and improve ventilation. A centrally situated 
incline is also being sunk below the 11th Level haulage, and 
preparation is being made for an incline from No. 4 Vertical Shaft. 

The development work done during the year resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase of 450,000 tons in the ore reserves. The re-estimate 
of these at the end of the year showed 2,250,000 tons of an average 
value of 5.8 dwt. over an assumed stoping width of 40 in. 

During the first three months of the current year 238,400 tons 
were milled and yielded 4.75 dwt. per ton. Working costs averaged 
22s. 8d. per ton milled, and the working profit amounted to 
£149,165. Development work is at a slightly increased rate, so 
that the advance was 15,467 ft., compared with 11,591 ft. in the 
first quarter of the previous year. Fifty-one per cent. of the footage 
sampled was classed as payable, having an average value of 8.9 dwt. 
over 29 in. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 616) 

No explanation in - W. J. BUSH 
AND COMP report of the 
in total profits from £134,617 to £73,1 
A moderate decline in is shown by 
— AND fieemene whose net 

amount to 60,564 against 168,531; 
the dividend, however, has co ad uced 
from 20 to 15 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pe Cory and Son.—Profit for year 


668,454 (£3,607,042). 
Ms, 41,755,493 (£1,851,415). Creditors, 
Al i eke - eae me 


Baird and Company. — It is 
should amal- 


will be wound up and its assets transferred 
to a new Baird mare for oe LAAN 833 
in 1,857,625 {1 or (that is, 
one new {1 or for {1 exing ordinary 
stock, at 6s. 8d. premium). Meetings, 
June "26th and 27th. 


Anglo - Palestine Bank. — Deposits 
increased er. «ye from anne to 
3269,524 unted on 
ecember 31, 1938, to Li, 195,684, against 
£1,0 1,063,082. Reduction during the year 
from £681,799 to £505,819 in bills, etc., 
discounted, but an increase from £2,690,201 
to £3,098,458 in investments. Loans, 
advances, etc., at £3,419,193, compare with 
£3,010,144. Net profit for 1938, £86, 1660, 
against £97,046. To contingency account, 
£40,000 ieee ae: “ A” ordinary dividend 

0 to 6 ee aes 


Hambros Bank.— 
March 31, 1939, 770,363 "gs.sed) 
Directors’ fees, £15, 1 Sapo: To 
contingency eo ll 100: 170,000). 
Ordinary dividend!o a vensaneel £74 paid) 
18 per cent., and ‘o-onr -paid 
a shares, agp rens Carry- 
raised from £87,478 o 04,445. 
Total assets, £29,759,982 as 1 oe 
Shipley Collieries.—Net 
to March 31, 1939, wes al i hited oe B (120368. 
Ordinary dividend 


12 to 12} per cent. To reserves: General, 
£35,000 (£32,955); investment, £10,000 5 ; 
Workmen’s Compensation, £5,000. 

forward raised from £51,950 to £60,510. 


a (Chili) and Bolivia Rail- 
y-—Gross receipts, 1938, £750,874, 
a a fall of £133,279 or 15.07 per cent. 
Working expenses, £558,834, a reduction of 
2.08 per cent. Net receipts, £192,040, a 
decline of £121,417 or 38.73 per cent. 
A further 1} per cent. of preference dividend 
arrears has been paid. Carry-forward 
reduced from {135,030 to £128,780. 


Imperial Tea Company.—Profit, 1938, 
£95,264 (£127,153). For tax and N.D.C., 
£16,500 (£25,500). Ordinary dividend, 
8 per cent. as before. To reserve, £25,000 
(£35,313). To buildings and machinery 
reserve, £5,000 (£8,000). Carry-forward 
reduced from £4,264 to £2,258. 


Mo: Crucible Compan 
profit 15 months to ron 31, io 


543,590, against £552,409 for year 1937. 
income, £47,266 (£20,616). To tax 
and N.D.C., i 157,980 (£179,954). eee 
ence dividend, £98,736 (£81,712). 
97% per cent., absorbing 10. 936. 
against 8} per cent., "absorbing 134,874, 
Carry-forward raised from £104 to £362. 


(Continued on page 638) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 3, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £7,188,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £43,423,000 and 
£245,000 issued to Sinking Funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, is 
£110,281,000, against £81,181,000 a year 
ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


RS 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(g thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1 
Revenue 138° 1939” Week | Weck 
— | Jun 
une | June 
| 3, 
4, 3, 



















ncome T: secessecsee | 10,383) 10,186 6 
— ~ seeeeeeee eevee 5,310 5, 460 
Estate, etc., Duties ... 0 12, 2,660 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... ong 3,140 “370 
Other Inland Rev. ... 7 2 10 


hn Shia 
32,573| 34,566) 2,597) 3,406 


38,629’ 42,011 aj38 3,239 
18,580 18,295| 776, 556 


Total Inland Rev.... 


Customs eeeeeereerecoes 
EXCISE sessesseevese eoens 


Total Customs and 
Excise — .cescccceces 





























210) Dr.20 
Lands ........ ° eee 
Receipts from Sundry 
Misc. receipts s.....++« | 
Total Ordinary Rev. 7,188 
Seir-BaL. REVENUE 
P.O. and Broadcasting 1,090; 1,120 
~—— Li iacitame 
Total ..esseseee sseseees 111544 116757] 9,056| 8,308 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
thousands) 
j Apr. 1 r. 1,) 
moet [Rae] en | a Ss 
to to 
Bane | June | une | June 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 








T seeeeeeeecoe 
Supply Services......... {1 
Total Ord. Expend, 
SELP-BALANCING 
P.O. and Broadcasting 

Votes Seer eeeeeceesecese 


Total Seetevesesee 191700 L4I93S 
Sen rrrteeereeeesceenteeeeneenseesiseensecnsonsenmeneanennnenenns anseemmtmeasiel meme eaten 


Net 'YMENTS, 
Net REpa’ 
War? ls. Fue Dane; Adv... 3400 
Tithe Act .....0". 340 | P.O. and Teles. 300 
. At. eee 27 
40,228 4,027 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to June 3, 1939, iy aoe 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 214,149 | Ordi Rev. ... 104,917 
Dec. in ces . 110 
Gross borr.110,172 
Less— 
Sinking fds. 1,050 
Net borrowing ... 109,122 


214,149 214,149 








FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millicns) 
Ways and 
Treasury A eans 
ances Total Float- 
Date Bank Float- ing 
ene | ora. |Public| of | Debe | Assets 
der P Depts.| Eng- 

1938 Bie land : 
a, 575-0) 308°7; 43-9; 2-0 | 929-6 352°6 
Feb, 11 | 331-0| 502-4| 38-8 . | 922-2) 541-2 

» 18 |366-0/ 498-6/ 38-9 | ... | 903-5] 537-5 

» 25 |351-0/500-0| 40-2} ... | 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346:0/509-8/| 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0) 450-0 

» 11 |351-0}503-2| 45-9 | ... | 900-2) 549-1 

» 18 |356-0|505-7/ 41-8 | ... | 903-5) 547-5 

» 25 | 366-0| 502-2] 43-4) ... | 911-6) 545-6 

ry 31 892-4* 27-9 eos 920-3 aaa 
Apr. 8 | 387-0;510-8| 34-4] ... | 932-2) 545-2 

» 15 |394-0/511-7| 35-4! 1... | 941-2) 547-2 

» 22 | 402-0/ 498-0| 39-1 939-1) 537-1 

» 29 | 409-0/ 498-7| 50-8 958-5! 549-5 
May 6 |419 9/513-0/ 42-1 | 4-5 | 978-6) 555-1 

» 13 | 429-0/510-2| 44-6 983:8) 554-8 

» 20 |439-0/| 506-2! 43-8 989-0) 550-0 

9» 27 |449-0/505-6! 44-7 999-3) 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0| 535-3! 41-1 1035-4 576-4 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
Dijeseti tn caput amaier and hie tees aro 
im 0 issues or 

calculene 1 floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 





Per 
Cent. 
Allotted 
at 
mini- 
mum 
Rate 
1938 d. 
a 50:0 | 83-1 | 50-0 (12 1-04 51 
lv 
Feb. 10} 20:0 | 71:2 | 20:0 (10 1-41) 25 
» 17} 20:0 | 70-1 | 20-0 [10 0-64) 15 
” 24] 30-0 | 72-6 | 30-0 [10 1-33] 30 
Mar. 3) 40°0 | 83°8 | 40:0 10 0:48; 27 
» 10| 40°0 | 81:3 | 40:0 10 1:01) 34 
» 17| 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0 {10 1°32) 42 
» 24] 45°0 | 57°9 | 45:0 [14 7°44 73 
» 31 | 45°0 | 55°8 | 42-0 (25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6] 35:0 | 58:0 | 32-0 |26 2-83; 44 
» 14] 30-0 | 51:3 | 30-0 31 2°37) 50 
» 21} 30:0 | 66°0 | 30-0 (26 10°35) 26 
vy 73 | 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 {is al-77| 37 
5 | 30-0 | 60: ‘0 . 
seal 12} 30-0 | 58-3 | 30°0 13 4-61) 40 
» 19| 30:0 | 608 | 30-0 13 3-63) 28 
3» ©626| 40°0 | 58-3 | 40-0 [13 1-91) 74 
June 2 | 45:0 | 64-0 | 45-0 (13 1-65} 73 
Bills are paid for during foll week, on any 
To, Sac Clee SF Sada Si 
ys, or a“ 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills for in February are 89-day 
a 
; 1. 
On June 2nd applications at £99 163. 8 
sant dhe tis un Oo gald ter on fen » enadeen 








£99 16s. 9d. for bills to be eh F 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

Sales in Number | Price 

weeks to :— 

° seoveeeee | 13,542,407 | 10,156,803 
My ee 1999 we, | 120608487 | 9,454,829 


Week to :— 


May 21, 1938 .....00+. 640,942 480,706 
May seceeeees 641,145 480,859 
May 50, 1939 isneos eo 617,908 463,431 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


JUNE 7, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Bieoee Neoze * 498,370,865 | Gon r Govt. ee 
e i er e 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities. 288,101,625 
Partment... 27,789,140 | Other Secs. 68,589 
Silver Coin. 814,686 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue....... 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
148s. 4d. per 
oz. fine)... 226,160,005 
526,160,005 526,160,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.. 114,176,164 
ae 3,279,917 | Other Secs.: 











Public Deps.* 18,401,277 Discs, etc. 7,800,963 
Other Deps. : Securities.. 22,607,611 
Bankers ...... 100,622,937 -_ 
Other Accts. 36,104,203 30,408,574 
—_———— | Notes ...... 27,789,140 

136,727,140 | Gold & Silver 
Gaines 587,456 
172,961,334 172,961,334 





, * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National » and Dividend Accounts. — 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(L thousands) 


Compared with 

inet 
Both Departments 1939 a | aes 
Week Year 





COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note Circulation ........ | 498,371 — 1,405,|+ 7,650 
Deposits : Public... on 18,401 — 19,938 + 6,669 











eee | 100,623, + 18,232 — 10,487 

Others ......4. | 36,104,— 981/+ 680 

Total outside liabilities . | 653,499 — 4,093;+ 4,511 
Capital and rest .......... 17,833 + 26+ 30 
MBINED ASSETS eee 

Govt. debt and securities | 413,293'— 3,794 + 101955 
Discounts and advances, 7,801\- 198— 137 
Other securities ........... 22,676 — 5i+ 2,435 
Silver coin in issue dept. 815|— 98+ 806 
Gold coin and bulliont | 226,748 + 29) — 100519 





VES 

Res. of notes & coin in 

i rtment... | 28,376'+ 1,433 — 8,168 

roportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 

(a) Bankg. dept. only 

on ° 

(b) Gold stocks to de- 

its and notes 

~ Feserve ratio") | 34°7%'+ 0°2%i—15:7% 


t+ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


18-2%|+ 1-2%)— 4-8% 


1938 1939 





—$—— 


Mey | June 
3 7 


May | May 


June 
8 - + 














7 * 1:0; 0-1 

0-0 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-8 

326-4 226-2) 226- +2} 2 

84-96 148-42 148 -42\148-42 148-33 

11-7] 16-8, 25-5| 38-3 19-4 

111-1) 107-3) 95 82-4 100-6 

35° 36°2| 36 37°11) 36°1 

158-2) 160-3) 157 a 155-1 

111-4; 113-5} 114-0} 119-0} 114-2 

7: 10°11; 7-1) 8-0 7-8 

Other ereesecces 20-2 21-3 21-7 21:7 22°6 
Total secessoceee 139-5 144-9 142:8 148-7 144-6 
TOESCTVE ceovecees a 2 32-2 26°9 28:4 
“ Proportion ” 23-0| 20- S 17-0} 18-2 
Reserve ratiot.. | 50 34°5| 35-8} 34-5) 34-7 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The tnneet, returns of the Bank of 
Greece appeared in The Economist of May 6thj 
Argentina, of May 20th; Egypt, Iran, Lithuania 
and Roumania, of May sO Canada, 
Bo and Moravia, india, Japan, 
Norway, Reichsbank and Federal per deere Report- 
ing Members, of June 3rd. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—{Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) _ 

Te a ee | May y | Mae. | | May 

| 3} 3 | * 31, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 32-3 38-7) 43-7) 64-7 
21-0 23-6 18-1) 6 
16-5, 32-7) 31- 0 16: 


140- 1 142-2 140: 4 1 
100-3 74-7) a 9 
gis ee tomes: | 53-2) 32-8 
Sundry bills & invests... | 282-8) 258-7 209. $ 2 
Other assets ae z 30 861°5) 
LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves 149-3) 149-3, 149-3, 150-1 
-term commitmts : | } | 
(1) Annuity trust ... 153-2) 153-1) 153-1 153-1 
(2) Govt. deposits... | 103-3, 102-0 102-0 102-0 
Short and sight 4 
(a) rio, 
Own account 
For acct. others ... | 
(6) Other deposits... 
Sight a 
Profits (dist. Jul. 1) . 
items . 


"U.S. FEDERAL as BANKS | 


Million $’s 
i2 U.S.F.R. BANks | Sune | May | June | June 
RESOURCES il, 8, 


' 


i 1, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | | 1939 
and due from Treas. he 13,199) 13,318) 13,392 
otal i — — met bee 4 


Industrial advances ... 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564, 2, 

Total bills and secs. ... | 2,590 2,581, 2,581; 2, 
14,263 santa) 16,922| 17,030 
4136 4,459; 7 4,476 
2,710 ona 4,280 
a 9,967) 10,029, anes 
9,251 11,447 335 ss 
14.263 16,812 16,922) 17,030 

- 5% 85- -s%les- 4% |85-4% 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes incircn. ... 
mr. 


12,940) 1sa86 15,956) 15,987 
2,703, 2,854 2,063 2,864 
Money in circulation... | 6,437, 6,904 6,968 6,986 
«posits with F-R. Bks. 3,282 3,637| 3,555! 3,506 
NEW YORK per — 
BANK.— 


June 
ee sR EES 
eee 8 re 3 


13) O:2 


145-8 721:9 721-9] 721-9 
752°5| 726: oe 128-6 


2/5419- Tons 55387-9 
aa: 9% clon. lor -0% 


BANK OF ge a 


ie, Be | 1939 » | see 1939 1939 


“tee tae oa oa 
3.558 3,441 3,401| aia 
3,200 1 10,000, 10,000 
40, 20,577 aad 

5,575 5,470 


411 sa8s 276 


- }101078, 1a ,121391|122900 


4,189 
14,222) 13/427 17, 16,405 
a 18, 3.167, 2.917 


Other fia ilities 2,809 3.2 
Gold to sight Fi, 637% 64 3% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1956, at 271s eile 


seeeerererecces 


its on demand... 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion LA's — 


une | Me May | | June 


ibe | Sy | ge 1939 | 198 1959 

16-01, 16: 03, 16-03) 16-03 
5-29 5-62) 5-52) 5. 22 

35. 76 14-96 16-70, 14-45 

88-58, 94-50, 94-43, 94-37 

12-75, 17-42 17-28) 16-99 
3 48- 28) 47: abe 


49-0 47-53 
7:75 7:75 7°75 7°75 
83-51 81-96 63-85) 61-29 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas o, 
~—ssSJune | May | May | June 
aA | tk 


1939 | 1939 | 1939 

5 3,080 3,089 3,151 

3°51 +53| =S51 

442 5551 569 

987 928 866 

14765, «134 

| 4469 

| 4488 4,425 34 
3) 20 

122 156 157 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


sf SSSek 
ov NO 
i 


Be 3 


sak : 38 
Omen 


PWA Se 9 


a 
i 
see : 


86 40-86 
15-60 18-63, 16-88. 
10-55, 12-03 13-15 
9-91, 13-30| 12-68 


48-15) 53-65) 52- 

30:98) 37-32, 37-09) 36-23 
18-45) 22-48, 22-17) 22-11 
9- 79) 12-46 12-60, 


63-094|65-4% 64-19 163-8% 


oo 6 OH ACK 


bills ee eeeeceeeee 
assets 


Other 
Notes in circulation eee 188 
and bills...... | 61 


ge 
28 
S28 


* 
8 S8ek=8s 


i 
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oe 
°o 
- 
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as 
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June 10, 1939 
= 


ASSETS 1938 ie | 
Gold Seer eres eeeesesececes po: 2) 


ver ee eeerererereeseosses 


Sil 
Home Cle seosecce 


329-7| 216-0 212. 0 26 


932: 1/1056 011046 41033 
138: ied 30-01 %., 


6 388.6 rit + 


RESERVE BANK ae ns NEW ZEAL 
Million £N.Z.’s AND 
Mey | May May | May 


1938 | 1930 | | 199) R9 


2°80 2-80, 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... < 3 4°80 4°76 in 
Advances to State ...... 19°44 19-70 19-52 
Investments 


eereesccccos 2. 74 3: 7 
377 37 


ank notes treeereeresrone 13: 82 15- “72 15: 68 15 5 
liabs.: State | 4: 7 3. 79 2:31 2 5 
Banks and others ... | _7:61| 10°89 11:36 11-01 
Reserves to sight liabs. '80- ‘8°, 25: "8% 25-6%, 25-1% 


BANK OF POLAND} 
Million zloty 
May | | Apr. | Mev 


. 
938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
440°8) 443-2 443-4 443'5 
12-6 123 144 
7-1| 512-3, 537-8 548-2 
Si. 9:$173-6 103-4 1518 
40-1117-5 90-8 1178 
oy lapse } 515-0 515-0 515-0 
saaiin svssseee | 127-6 146-5, 151-0 152: 


LIaBILiItrIEs 
Notes in circulation ... ef 
Ha en | 2 


See eee erereeeseseeee 
eteceees 
eeeeeresccesees 

ees eweeeeeseeee 


33 


‘$2883 S5S25 
i > te om ee nNecocce 


‘May | May 
5 || 
1939 | 19 
| 26°43 26°43 26°43 
6-28) 7:56, 8:14 8:15 


BOO) 0. | ove | ow 
12. Qi) 15-15 14:92 14-22 
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LONDON LONDON—SPOT 
({ thousands) (a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 
Week ended from 
Month of May | Wednesday |  fencary Par of | 
a: anuary 1 to June 2, | June 3, June 5, | June 6, | June 7, | | June 8, 
PRM PO ——— | en | 1959" | 1939 |" 1939 | 1939" | 1939" |” 1939 
1938 | 1939 |Change| June 8, |June7,| June 8, | June 7, sic OBL ayaa Cr ae 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 New York, $.. rats Bie * Bie a Sie 4: CBI 4: 683g— 7 Oe 
2 6! 4 4 8 
er Montreal, $... 4: ee weg” A ~~. i” “~ td bag 400i oe. 
um ° 
ee days: 26 26 % 5 6 133 132 | Paris, Fr. ... | 124°21 M76 2 165s e 17655074 1765-73 * 17655-79 | 17659~? ag 
pace ial ‘ 2,853,182.2,410,446)— —15+5| 498,998! 575,852 14,729,830) 13,281,184 Brussels, Bel, | 35-00a 27: a 50-52/27 50-53 27-51-5427 -51-54/27 -50-53 
litan .... | 172,562) 174,938\+- 1:4) 39,135) 44,172 9,1 907,911 : 18815 ‘9815 8815;¢— | 89-891 14/8815 
pees 1iP70d| 318,62614. 2-4 73513] 85.810] 1,653°1501 1,007,081 | Milan, L....... ones saat | pt Si, Bi Sid 4[ 99-9914)861% 6 
—— 89-051 | 89-051 | 89-05i| 89-05 
Total ....-0+0 3,337,006 /2,904,01 — 13-0) 611,646 705,834|17,322,059| 15,826,176 Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 20:71. 77/20. 71075120" 72-77,20° 73-77/20-74-77:20:75-78 
Man | nil MR Pe bea ESS PS 
. to) | | 801g 
Berlin, Mk... 20:43 |11-66-69)11 -66-65111 -66-69 11-67-70 11-67-70 11-66-65 
PROVINCIAL Marks c | 60-65 591-641, 60-65 5917-641 591>-6412 
Br. India Rup. | +18d. 1722 ars Ite | 1177g—15yg |177g=15y¢ |1779—15ig 
th san ds 32 $2 
& ) Hong Kong, $| ft... pore aie tae a jai eg 
16 6 6, 6| i 16 
8-8in/ | 8-Sie/ | 8-8i 2-8 | Nominall 612-7 
I 225z0* | 2255 22558 oo 2 * 2252 “Boxe * 
20-2 20-2h- poate “22- 20°16- 20: 16- 
Fae [Pegs | Tees [eggs | Yaeemeg | ao,e| utah | dah | ath | ahh | ih) Uy 
une sO, §.. e € e e e( © 
1938 | 1939 | Change 1938 1959 "| Montevideo, $| _¢51d. {1712-1812 1712-18}2) Ue IBhe 17ieI8ip 1712-181 '171,-1819 
| Lima, Sol, ... |17°38  (2514- pe 2514-26 14- 
ss uae “26% “21a "2614 2614 ir ‘214 
wy ean, 26 26 6 ) Manila, Pes 25 -bod.|25' 25716 na tiyel2sne. hivglasiie. tise ashe alae ease ie 
— o 5 | - - 7m > } 
on % 3 52 | «(150 Moscow, Rbis. |... |24°82— 24-825s- |24-8255- 24-8335- 24-83lp (24-83- 
pre | gota | See 5 £8] est | 2858 | $88 | HES | — Gara, mm aspen Limm Velmais © Gm, 2 Sele, f Pe 
BRISTOL.....+... | 5,857 + 0-3| 1,348 1,048 | 28,608 | 28,827 y oni of focal corseneie Pe + "Par 823519 since genien 9 dev, « Sei, t Fess 
HULL, .+0serses +| 3422) 3,151 — 7-9) 709 693 | 19,282 | 17,768 934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latcst 
S oe cecossene -| 4,047 . —11-4 | 1,085 | 22,932 | “export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rat: [or 
LEICESTER ... | 2,991 009 + 0-6) 884 526 | 16,129 | 15,762 | importers. (i) Rate for payments to to the Bank of England, for accoant Controller 
LIVERPOOL 22,434 | 20,431 — 8-9 302 4,648 | 120,385 108,237 | of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. 
STER 40,967 |+ 2-1 | 11,554 | 8,960 | 217,890 | 210,786 | 
terentaia| Set| Sets $5 | “ees | “as| ieee | i 
SHEFFIELD ... | 4,487 — 1:2| 1,496 | 4 25,951 | 24, (6) Other Exchanges 
Total: 11 Towns | 105,322 | 103,237 — 1:9 | 30,742 23,259 | 571,253 | 544,634 ae nace : 
pamemeeregestniye atiincmensesnsmtin sihemthensasassahriseiminstanan> emeasesstenagngi saquitsesmnasscasint inseeasanss une June 7, une 8, 
DUBLIN ....s000 | ee | re tie om | 11,289 | 5,854 |137,547¢ 138,775¢ London on a 1939 1939 1939 
$ 22 calendar weeks. eae e | ce ie . 
Helsingfors, M. ......+.- | 193°23 ar” 226% 207 22655-22719 
5 m = a*m 
eae Ronee) SMO ie | ee, | See, 
2 
MONEY RATES 27-82 2334-2414 | 2334-2414 | 2384-2414 
a SY 2484-2544 2485-25ig 
g-251g - -251g 
LONDON -38 2459-2518 2434-2514 2459-2518 
25:221g | 2434-2534 2434-2534 2434-2534 
nad ‘ated os ie «| a pam 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
june une 
1939" | 1999" | 1959" Tunes 1939 "| 1959" | 1959? | Istanbul, Pst. sevvssssseee | 110 { 590k 590k 590k 
Belgrade Dineen 276 +32 205-215 205-215 205-215 
a Ems |e | Seer | Gree | are 
rate eeeeeeeeeree . 
from 2% Jens | % % % % % % % Tallinn, E. Ke. cme 4. aan 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
SIDED atntcctegeten ‘ines 2 2 2 2 2 2 | Oslo, Kr. .....-04 sescoosee | 18-159 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19 85-95 
“eae His | BSS Eee [Bes 
> > . . . ; ° 
60 days’ bnkrs,” drafts °e, 53 59 5g | Sg—21g9 | Sg—llig ethe on | OTe 


97 
| 1315;9-14lig | 1315;6-14i¢ 


2 9712-58 
24° 58d. 1306 14hie 
28d. 2754-28 2713;6-28116 | 271516-28hig 


11y¢ | 5g-2lso | Sg—2lz9 | 2lgg 2139-11 
ot ih : re 1 ots n ents ibte—3e | 160% 
1 sl tel ipl tel 7e-1 | 7g~1 


2months vveereewnee | 68 | Se | Sp | Se | Sp-Zisz | S—-2ise | Sp-2ig | Bangkok, Baht... | $21-624. | 2heHie | 22ers Zale 
3 months” .......0006 a 5g 5g 53 ree 5g-2l39| 2lag ssi Tasondeiainicadenadltep cidcamnestcdinaniecigie jot limnenne-diitibibiahitdaicnplermemaanion 
2". 





| 
1 








; 12°11 8:73-77 8-76-80 8-76-80 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 1 Id | Med | Jed igh | dg-d 
ose me T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
poner aliwnes.: Bk. x iel tel Ig-1 7 a lel | le) a § Par, 197: 10%6 ane koruna Contention on Bebrusty 17, 1934. Rate 
; 3 lg 2 12 2 12 19 for payments 10 to the Bank of England. » Bw mw gy me A Agreement. 
Discount houses at cali da 2 | 3 Bee ae Oo Onder Turkish Agreement. jominal. (m) Official. 
BOTIES  cocvcccccccccce 4 





LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


June 2, | June 3, | June 5, | June 6, | June 7, | June 8, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


1939 1939 
Per £ Per £ eo Per £ Per£ | Per£ 





Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Months | 4 Months 6 Months ¢ Mon Mont Mon 6 Mont 





~ 
) | 7(?),, (p) (p) (p) 


(Pp) 
Tye-5 7 yor 








yee 








es Te-*16 


1939 % % % ° 15,6-15)6) Tab. ye e | 
rd - ihe-¥ | Jo-s $3 a3 34 Iie-15ie| e-l4ie Verte Werle Wig-Tae, 139-14 
: e-He 2 | Z4-3!2 jee nee rere carta nny anne een ieee 
- ve | Tend 1ly¢ 11 3-3ig | 314-312 | 31 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d@) |_ @) 
June oe | lg] = 16 1146-34 .” 3-3lo | 31g-3l2 os hei le-ls | Par—lg Par—lg | pal, | parte 
16 


1 
1e-3ig | lie-Sig | tie-ie | Lie-16 | lie—i6 


53S 6 
oe Ite | tete| Betis | Behe | hehe Sie sei 


7g-1 3-3lq | 314-312 
























. ¥ 2, 14 Par 14 Par | abe 
NEW YORK I=lg | 34-3 | le-Par | 12-Par per! lo~Par 
The — 11g—34 Imig | e-33 | 34-lg | 76-39 
New yaving Trust Company cables the Saat eee ee in re;e!®|@|Q 
3-6 3-5 
ose" Mya” sy” NY. nas Jase so” 1316 | S11 B 11 | 12-16 | 12-15 | 10-13 
Cat) % % % . % } 21-23 | 21-24 | 17-21 | 20-23 | 16-21 | 17-19 
Time (90 ¢ SPP eeeeecene 1 e —_—_eo—o—_—_——_ 
coll)? (90 days” mixed ) fs i (p) 
Bank *#S8 e889 CS Sooo re eesesee 2-1 











MenccePeances <n 4 lg 1 lig lig lig i 


SBer rrr} 


) 
1 Month Pp 1 
Geneva, Bi. 42 42 
cent. {13 » | Glg-dig} G6le-4lg! 6-4 o-4 


(2) Premium. ose = 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended June 8, I 1939 


June 1, June 2, June 3, | yenes, 


1939 1939 1939 19399 


Cents Cents 
4672750 | 467290 
i 16 | 
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Usance: T.T. * Nominal. 


June 6, | June 7, 
1939 1939 


i 
Ws 
ry 


4,916 
8,219 
| 8958 


im 
2ab8s 


IES 


| 1,982 
' 1 . ‘L 485 5,37 
| 119, 471 2,888, pana Bie 


4,043,741 final 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Se Ree 
Average Weekly Balance | 
May, 1939 ui 


730 | 5,543 
6,882 | 29,004 
203,531 | 10,921 | 29,985 


9,700 | 48,198 


3,065 | 12,619 283 | 7,328; 9,010; 1,775 

5,624 | 24,650 | 3,736 | 14,436 | 24,488 | 6,019 | 143,476 
3,244. 50,522 1,454 | 25,144 | 32,565 656 | 200,722 
30,709 | 116,264 | 14,213 | 76,238 | 105,705 | 11,187 | 604,538 


47,088 | 214,193 | 16,687 | 142,734 | 133,622 | 14,668 | 987,972 


16,146 931 | 7,990 | 3, ’ 7,621 | 19,638 693 | 9,334] 21,897 2,045 | 127,292 
7,433 412 1,621 2,808 | 9,752 601 7,425 | 5,162} 1,048 44,503 


455,788 | 


8,016 eee 2,514 | 2,993 


15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 1,060 4,160 | 15,159 
10,750 | 1,000 | 2,977 530; 9,500; 3,550); 12,410 


16,146 | 931 | 7,990 | 3,199 | 37,798 | 7,621 | 19,638 2,045 | 127,292 
ne. ce i 5 7 ta sia 


(Continued from page 633) 


Manchester Colliecries, 
for year to March 31, 1939, after tax and 
N.D.C., (£331,306). From re- 
serves no required, £20,039, 
16,738. To amortisation reserve, £49 
43,327), and £29,564 ),564) is written 
of railway 


wagons, £19,583 oe 
dividend cent. Carry- 
forward, £122,363 (zee. 


Total income for 1938, £31,638 (£13,576). 
876. nce th ) 


for taxation, 
ard, £17,700 i2ie 


| 
36,355 2,166,793 


95,166 | 456,645 


1,414 
300 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Recei 
week ended June 4 22 weeks > 
=r so 





ae | 


Eula 

















it) | 


a _ 43 Et 671| 1,358 | 9,754 1044 as 16,411| 26,165 








Be 
“1. 

















Oe ees 609! 434) 175| 609 1,218 9,697 10092, 6,126 16,218| 25,915 
L.&NE.(@— | 
1998 .co.evee Saal 398 321 216| 537 935 6,320 7,382 5,572 12,954\ 19,274 
oe a 203) 532 "7 6,314 6,989 5,663, 12,652| 18,966 
rn ins a 193\ 100| 293\ $66| 4,076 4,257, 2,511| 6,768| 10,844 
1939 _.......scseee-| 246| 179) 81) 260} 506 | 408 4.299) 2,508| 6,807| 10,896 
S090 cnceseseeeses| 408 27\ 87|\ 493! 6,304 1,342 2,051| 8,355 
1939 ..ececceees «...| 374 62) 27) 89) 463 6,370 a 731| 2,038} 8,408 








a ee oe 


| | —_ 
ee fk nase re saslres 3,345 | pease 23424 14, 760| 38, 184 
te sree 1634 1004) 4861490) 3,124, 26470 22687, 15,028 37,715 
| 


(a) Week ended Jane 3 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
(000’s omitted) 


J nus [user | gc, | sna 
nulative Figures} $i) £ 


64,638 
64,185 





1 eooree eeeree 


Cum way eh 
Gross decrease, first over 
Renner or Tl ee 
over second half 1937 eeecesooes — 2,423 —_ 1,812 —_ 926 = 54 
ou first half 1939, 
over first 1938 :—= 
22 weeks to June 4, 1939 ...| — 250 — 308 + 52 + 53 
Weekly Figures 
Av, weekly decrease, 1st half 1939 | —11-:36 —14:00 + 2-36 + 2:40 
Lanes woes compared wee) 1505+. — 133 | + 21- 6 \i— 3 
“1927-80 duhitinatitebelias socuiaisiaeiendin — 45 |\—- 2i- wW'+ @ 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





Company 
Balas & Co. Down— 
seeeeereee seeeceeeceores 2-2 0:3 2:5 40:9 9°5 50-4 
1939 bocce eoeecece eoveccece 2:7 0:4 3-1 41-8 9°4 51-2 
Beery ao | ate | ae [aes [ate [agg 
Feet e ee eee = eeteeeees | 
1938... Seeeeeeeresenreseeceeces 33:4 38-7 72:1 665-0 878-2 '1,543-2 
19Wivvicreeeeseenrereee] 42°4 | 346 | 77-0 | 671-4 | 891-4 1,562-8 
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Investment 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 




















INDIAN 
. “ Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
% sg for Week Receipts 
Name aT ———___—__— 
a | 1939 | + or — 1939 + or = 
| en te |) 
Bengal & N. Western 7 May 20 ye ee 15,120 54, 18,527 — 7,10,980 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 7 20 Foon ae t 256,982 1,50,96,000' + 11.34,188 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 8 31 38,49,000|— 56,000 2,15,20,000 — 7,37,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... 7 20 | $24,42,000) -+ 1,59,385) 1,19,74,000' + 7,62,014 
S. Indian .............. 5 10 | $15,63,267|— °23,148)_ 61,47,481|— 62,999 
tlic ll days. + 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
Canadian National 21 lee ae $5°529, xen pep Senn 
; , ” y 143)+ 1165873 72,492, 009] + 3,434,694 
Canadian Pacific...... | 21 | __31._| $3,945,000] + 515,000, 51,454,000, - 311,000 
+ 10 days, 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 

ee weer? a e gies of GTA SS kee 
Antofagasta ......... ee June 4 £12,940\— 1 580) 293, 730 — 84,820 


. June 3 * } 
j i £88,151\+ 6,451) 4,337,969+ 13,521 
B.A, Central ......... ‘May a $110,700 ion? 4,800 .686,500 — 667,600 
June 3! 025,000 \- 113,000 113,053,000| - — 4,350,000 
: {peeael tess ta «aaa 
| + 
Western ......... 3 * £47,146) + 7,506, 2,275,868 ++ : 65,508 


22 
48 
48 
47 
B.A, Gt. Southern... | 48 
48 
48 3 ¢ 2,750) + 549,600) 93,855,650 — 217,550 
138,508) 34,094 497 
47 





|} Siarersi< sess 5,822,310 — 354468 
9 + s 
Central Uruguayan., May * - £194 17\— 100 5 S828 i. 28 
Leopoldina —e eens 22 June 3, pehaesool + wa ot "416,454 - 11,177 
Mexican Railway..... | 21 ‘May 3 1,800' 6,962,400 2 
Nitrate .........s0sse00 3 i ‘etfs 1,392) 51,279, — 21,747 
United of Havana... | ons * 17,778|+ 3 1,017} 1,149, 030 — 53,604 





* Converted at average — rate 16°12 pesos to £. t ‘Recei rs in -Argenun- 
pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. ‘d) a in Uruguayan 
currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (f) 10 da 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


Transit Receipts... | 20 |May 20] ¢484,1001+ f6,1001_3,64,300|— 244,000 
+ 10 days. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 





| Receipts “— prev, 
-_—_———_ + +. Year_ 

Week ending June 3, 1939, before pooling .......... eaeés 635,600 + 50,900 
Tots], 49 weeks 0 date ..c....cccccseecssececesrers ecveesecsessee | 27,974,300 | + 355,700 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks 4 25, 1938 ...cccceceveee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .........0+++ 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling 30,923,828 | + 676,450 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 |_ + 742,250 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to cotal dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 








































“in. Prev. | “tne. Pay- | Prev 
Company ; or | Total Year Company lessees Total} 4 Seu 
Baal om ~ 
£ * ‘be Lindley (C.) & Co. i6« Le ibe 
Malayan Tins. Ry igs London Produce ----. | -6*,| [July's] ¢e 
New Goldfields (Ven.) 5 Marston Thompson... | $7!2t) 15 ea 5¢ 
New State Areas 15* 15* Metal Industries ...... 5 “on Tig 
Randfontein Estates 1114* 1114* Neuchatel Asphalte 212 June 2421p 
Sieber 83 ; 1) 121 : Dilscon's Cape Brews wet 1712 uly a in 
Wireserrent Gold” 1215" 1 Pye Limited (Def.)... 25° 
ostbsecosees INDUSTRIALS Revo Electric ......... jal21ot | ame eee 171 
Abbots Investment... 2t 31g Rio de Janeiro Flour Kad ‘aes 3* 
Aberthaw “ “ Jig “Sanitas” Trust ...| ... (@ )8 eee 815 
African Land, etc. ... 17ig Second Brit. Steamshp.| 2!2*| ass 30} 21,* 
sainkal Argosy Libraries... | 6t, Te, Smith E. & H. P.) .. sii Fa | hui” 13 a 
Ca... Armstrong- iddeley 3 . | 2 2 
Dhendai Tea ....,...- dik 10 ; 1212 ~—Boots Pure = Sits ; 6* 6* Spurling Motor 3) June 21; 10 
DimaTea .....-*"” wi 12%} 2. | 17 British Maritime Trust| 3* 3 Stanton Ironworks ... (a) 6f (a)10 |... 10 
Caer Assam Tea et oS 15°| <2 | 172 Brooke Bond & st 10 Sussex Brick ......... 6 June 17; 6* 
lapel Tea bell BS as 5 w- | 10 Bush (W. J.) & Co.... | a 12lot 2212 20 
soeeene ; 8 is Canadian cts eee 
j Tea 121g}... 1p Card Clothing, etc. 21,* 25+ a 2219 
Tea .... 7 | July 1 Consett Iron ......--- wh 7i*| ... |June 19| 71, 
eh! 10 121. Elder Dempster. % aaite 3 | .. | 35 
‘ca. eee * eee 
Membakst Eaten. | cn | "Bie ct | "6 Romer Clark... tis St| 10 | | 16% 
Romai T, . bbe o Gen. Secs. Invst. .. pence 
ca APO ee eeeeeee 30t 371l2 eee 4212 M aa 2 — 10 . 
Sepang bet. me | oe] cl | 4S? Glebe Telegraph. ola #10, July 1 $10 B42) 5°: june 10 
Singlo ort. ' 
nd Fee NG | OF] 12 | July | 15 Guest Keen, etc. ...++. sit ae | = 7 
d’or ee July 15| 4°20 
Govt. ase uly 31; 20* Hevea Rubber Trust (d) 11 *#¢d) 
Kramat eine Areas uly 31 a Hick Hargreaves &Co. ¥ + A A 1. 
$0. (on ace. 1939) 30 — Lellvwhines Fildes... ron Proved (294 Je 3948 
(@) Paid on @ larger capital. ¢ Free of Income Tax. ; isla ewe an (d) This year: 3-9193d. ; last year: 4-9163d, 
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Dividends 
= N 
(a) (bd) (ce) ame of Security 
% % ‘ (6) (ce) 
~ 
i ee : ae 
Me Nite | U. ] Miscellaneous—cont. i ee 
7b 21 o} anaes 20 6) Gallaher Ld, Ord. £1 | 6 | +g | 411 9 
BT + ie j = || Geumone- 10) } 2/9] ... Nil 
| Gen, $10/~... || 8/-| ... | 
10a | 25¢ | Whi | ; ; 15 a Gestetner (D)(5/-)... || 30/- | +39; 6 13 3 
Se¢ 2c & | 8 : 5S a! Ha % 82/6 | +26 | > 
11 6) Harrods £1 ........ 1 56/3 | ... | 514 0 
Nil Bleachers . Nil | ! 15 a\| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) | 19/3xd) —3a | 10 12 0 
Nil Nil || Bradford ae Nil ¢| Imp. Airways hh 33/3; .. | 440 
Nil | Nil | Bri § | 3/3 Nil 12/71 5 & tmp. Gnem, Ord. fi et Ae es 
Nil | Nil || Calico Printers £1... | 5/41) +34! Na | 91,2) %&9 Nil ¢ 1 oe 11/3 | -1/3} "Nil 
10¢ 10¢ || Coats, J. & P. woe || 33/9 |~I/ 10125 18 6) $60. ors t712 a} t17l2 b i Toons Gliyg |... 315 6t 
liga} 2126) Courtaulds £1. ...... || 28/119 2.17 0 || 13/115) Sioit|| “83°23| ¢82°00) Inter. Nickel mp." || °ga8 | “nl 3B é 
2ipal 5 | Engheh See Crn. i || 28/115 +1/10125 6 10 | seo *| aati 5 al tanecearione Ps | 126 | ... | 40 0 
Nil “| Nu | Fine Gonon'Spin: £1 || 3/1 ia] 2 Na” | IG | 206 6, 5 Lever & Unilever £1 | 381%, +i/3| 5 5 9 
13 4 $10 + Leen Thread Stk 1) 239° —72| 5 41 | 53/3 38/9 phe fp Oawnéi | 12/- |... | | Nil 
tit | "Na. 5) whieworn a Mitt A || tio +7 4a tl geet | Atte 14} 5 Lyons J.) Ord. 71; at ies o 
| Electrical orc | 66/6 | 50/~ 2712 6) & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- |504ix5 | 39 0 
10 10 || Associated Elec. || 39/- 526) 36 | 99 712 a Murex £1 Ord. ..... im \-13| 5 0 0 
; a 6 3] ee tit. || 82 aus ose 417 0 | 27/9 ie $e b Pnilios oan 1 } 33,9 | +1/3 | 700 
24 6 all Crompton Park. A'S/- || 200d ya | 516 || Si2| 29/4 1219q | Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 389| “. | 6 9 © 
10 ¢ | English Electric Dae Ij 36/- | 5 11 | i 4 35/415 939 6. Radiation Ord, £1 i 439 +1 3 | 514 3 
17l2g ¢ General Elect 1.. } 79/- —1/3 5 1 3 17/712 15/3 ' 34, Ranks denen | 17/6 | 3d | 417 3 
5 Henleys (W. T.)5/-.. | 18.9 5 6 S| 12 ii 41 2219 ¢| Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 | ma). ft 3m 8 
5 ohnson & Phillips £i | 41/3 | +3/9| 6 00) 113 | 8/8 10 b | Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... || 12/9 | +94) 517 6 
Tig¢ i £1 cecceveee || 25/— ; 6 0 o | 62) 7/3 212 |S , &Arg.Mt.£1 |) 8/3) ... | 610 
emens | su | 62) 56/3 12125 Spillers Ord. ities || 62/6 3 | 
Electric Light, &c. | | 20/719| 3°! . | 626 +13) 416 0 
$1 cl $le cl Brazil Trac, nopar... || $1053) — %| 414 1 | 65/- "| 24/8 Swed. Match, Bkr.25 |! 26/3)... | | Nil 
6 6!| Brnemth & Poole £1 || 65/={ 412 } 55/4lo 312 a)! | Tate and Lyle 639 | —1/3! 319 6h 
2 BritishPow.@ Lt fi || 286| 2. | 417 0 | obs ! 5) Tilling, Thos. | 48/19}... | 43 °0 
31g a | City of London | 3-1 <2 | 413 31) Seo | 293 a) Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 | 626 -13 5 2 0 
3° Cide Valley Bloc. 41 376| :.. | 4 5 3 | = a 10 ie aaa ss. 10/- | 38,9 +26) 6 8 0 
County \ j i } estments lo co io A 
21 a b Bammusdeons 1 YY 26 | tie 410 $ | Se 16 24a) Turner & Newall (1 80/7lo —Tlod| 4 18 é 
ae Temenos i o 2-00 1 3173 | $i SiS. | on 5 a) United Dairies £1... 5571, ... | 410 0 
7a 4 b| Lond. Ass. El ~ | 26/31 .. 5 0 i 27/3 19/712 Deal United eee 26 3x 6d' 514 3 
3 Mare Encriett || a761| | 3 2 Oi me | eS | Wilpege Mire.Del.41)/ 27/6 |... | 8 7 0 
2a | Midland Gouncles i| 389] ::. | 42 8/ ale 5 so 3 afte TeapeOrd.£ 36/3 | +1/3, 510 4 
2lga enh Bast. Elec. 1 i as +6d | 412 0 | | 8 | es 5 0 0 
5 Palestine Blee “A’ Ll \ Sos) | $48 oF Mines 
2lea Scottish Power £1... |) 36/3 | +1/3| 4 8 0 ohn so(aie | es c'| | Ashanti Goldfields 4/~ 689 : 5 10 0. 
& | ae 2 2} urma Corp. | + lg 
3 Yorkshire El c £1 | 37} eee 469 | 69)- 3, cr ‘Coms.Gld.ot 8. ati 65 - + Z Z : 
| 4 - i} wn Mines 10/- i WT eee 6 0 
a Bl fren Gare she “|| tztie| 2 | 714 6 | GP! sce | Nib 5) De Beers (Def) £2i; 7's fig, 10 10 0 
2le lewc.-on- fix. | 20) 5 410 || £8/>%4| 26/422) 15  ¢| Jo’burg. Cons, £1 463 -13 6 910 
2loa M Stk. | 921 519 0| 41/— | 33/12 1114 @| Randfontein £1 ...... 4/-| .. | 11 5 0 
: Motors and Cycle 2 ; 123; 93g Hi a hokana Corp, £1 115g +Jg | 5 6 0 
12 Albion Manes Sei r1|| 49/410| Todi 6 2 0 | ee | 18 || Nii | Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1234 | _ Nil 
t5 Assoc. Equip, Ord. fi || 35/-| +1/3| 4 5 9t, 17/712| 14/412 10 a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 163, ... | 6 3 9 
50 Austin 5/- 3 32/6 412 6 228 {| 10% | 75 6 Sub Nigel 10/=...... Illz +14 | 611 O 
Nil Birm. Smi.Arms Li. || 28/-| -—34| 730) S8! 3. | 5/6 b | Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 7, —-¥9| 517 
664 Denti. || 199 | | 5.6 3| soot] Abel Ni ¢ Wi Goda sza| Nil 
om pag wr oe sie | 5 4 0 Be fm i il ¢ una Gold £1...... | 9 3 + 6d | Ni 
2 seaceecee i 
8 tsa) 339 ited 835 8 | NEW ISSUE PRIC 
3) Sg ereceeaece asics) $18 8 ae 
sas ee a enn - 
7 Rolls- £1 ~ Sig] -.. | 49 O | Issue Issue! June 7, (asery Issue issue) June 7, Pa 
40 oor 5/= ... 179° -6d/ 6 6 9) price) = 1939 yay] price} 1939 yayay 
5 1 Barking 312% | 97 | 7g-1le pm —_ Guie mn($):2/-; 2/3 | 1/1012-2/ 1%! 
Nil | Na So jt 18 | 331 2 Brit. Rola 2/— | 2/- | -1/9-2/- N. Irlnd 334% | 9812 | 16-16 pm | 
3 5 20/- 5 0 9 D06% Pref£l) £1 | 19/6-20/6 |S. Africa 312% 9612 | 3g-5g pm | —12 
5lpb| 2 2116 7 0 9 Butlins 6% 1 | 22/—22/6 "| diney 5% db. 106 | | sokig’fore| +t 
5 5 18/- 511 0 Do. 512% Deb. 100 | 95-98 i 2/— | 2/41o-2; 712 | 
Nil ¢| Nil 9/- Nil [aves 22% vee | 97 _| 284-354 pr = 6%d b. “Par 98-99 
6 4 15/6 | —6d| 5 2 0 
gu 2 Zig | 34/3 i i UNIT TRUST PRICES 
! . { supplied managers and Unit Trusts Association 
; z a3 ~1/3| : . oe " CPabl does n0 not include certain closed trusts) 
10 21 0 ee 7 |Change| ees Wha we 
5 Nil Be —9d | Sal . \ Name and Grovp| Fyne | “since | Name and Group] Tune 7 ines 
4 6 3/6 514 6 | ‘May 31) s __ May 31 
4 6 | | 619 2 \ Municipal & Gen || Keystone 2nd | 11/~ bid j 
15 9 3/12 | 515 0|| For. Govt. Bond| 12/—12/9 Keystone Flex. | 13/712-14/71, | 
Limited Invest. | 18/3-19/-xd ade Keystone Cons. |12/101>-13 101 xd. 
~ $ - || 81/3} —-1/3, 6 3 0 || Mid. & Sthn. 18/—18/9 | + 94 KevstoneGld. Cis 12/119013/Lig |+ Liod 
2712 28/3. | +1/-| 7 1 9) Scot. & Northn. | 18/—18/9 ‘British General 
712 63/9xd +1/6| 2 7 O|| New British ... oars - Brit. Gen. “C” | 14/6-15/6 [+ 3d 
| W/-\-Si-| 512 0 Bank-Insurance Rubber & Tin 11 lod-1/1 te 
| 8/9 | || Bank &Insur. | 17/6-18/6* | + 3d || Brit. & Amer. 14,9-15/9 
£36\1g | +48 | 5 7 6e| Insurance 17-209" + 3d ||Gold Share Tst.| 4/9-5/- 
$6/10lgxd... | 4 3 Of) Bank ..........- 16/3-17/3* ... || Commodity 5/3-5/6 
90/— | +2/6| 511 O || Invest Trust 11/9-12/9* ; Allied 
496 |+1-| 417 6|| Seu BLLT. | 13/6-14/6* |“: ||Amer. Indus.... | 17/3-18/3 
5 Cornhill deb 20/412-21/4o* — 112d) a <.- ao 61716, 
7/6| | 514 ornhill 12/—13/- as /—15/-x 
8 i —3d| 6 40 $ oo Do. 3rd 14/3-15/3.  |+ 3d 
7 21/1017 +Tied 6 8 0] National C....... | 16/9-17/9 | + 3d Do. 4th 15/3-16/3 
2 617 2|| National D. 15/3-16/3ud |... ||Blec. Inds, ... | 16—17/~ 
10 128 29 | +13 716 9 || Nat. Invest. ... | 12/6-13/6 ; Metals & Mins. | 13/3-14/3 
25 7 2 91| Amalgamated 19/9-20)3 + 3d || Cum. Invest. ... |17/—18/-xd 
co) 3 5 8 6|| Century ......+ 16/—17/- | + ligd||_Other Groups 
5 ei +7 oe 412 4|| Gilt-edged ...... 16/77/12 Brit.Emp.lst unit} 16/6 bid sis 
85 5 1 Od) Scottish ......++ 14/6-15/6 Producers... | _7/6-8/- de: 
5321, z ee 3 7 6|| Universal ...... 15/1012-16/1012 + Tied c /41q~6/10l2 | + Ligd 
10 6 6 0 Do, 2nd ... 6/9-17/9 +lled}| Do. 2ndSer.| 6/6-7/-xd | ... 
1 Md 3 oe| Dos 2nd. « lal ti “Vid st Prov." A™ | 18,—19)- 
a” fhe a6 ofl «tet . “all Be «B” 13/—14/-ad + "3a 
Tiod 412 0 ave 12/—13/ + _ Reseryes| 14/915) Si 
yang eT ea Ot|| Inv. Gas & EL | 11/9-12/9 | + 3d | | Selective “A 14/3 bid 
7 —1/3| 4 2 9 || Inv. General ... /15/1012-16/102,... Do. “B 15/6 bid 
Tig +2)9| 7 1 31|| Inv. 2nd General) 12/117-13/112/_ ... in 
4 “") 97° 7-01 Inv. Inc. & Res. | 20/6-21/6 | + 3d || Brit. Trans. 13/-bid + 64 
20 +36 | 5 2 0|| Inv. Gold 16/1017-17/1012| + 3d || Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 12/412-13/412 
25 . | 11 7 O1| Hundred ...... | 16/6-17/ + 3d || Do’ 2nd... | 12/3-13/ 
121, +6d4| 6 2 0|| Provident ...... 12/6-13/6 | + 3d || Brit. Bank Shrs. | 18/6-19/6xd 
9 —6d| 6 4 0|| Savings Unit /T2-9/3 ... || Do, Ins. Shr. | 15/3-16/3 
7p oe 9 2.01 Security First... | 11/9-12/9 | +Jigd|| Brit Dom, In... | 14/3-15/3 
10 -~34| 411 0 Four Square ... 19/—20/- 3d 
15 ae | 714 0|| Gold 2nd Ser....| 15/1012 bid Brewery ......... 13/9-14/9xd 
121, 6 9 0|| Gold 3rd Ser. 13/6-14/6 Lombard Indust.| 9/412-9/10!2 |+ 3d 
415 31] Keystone......... 13/412 bid Orthodox ...... 4/6-15/6 
Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. ‘¢) Last two yearly divi 
.  __ (3) Bly eed f #4 paid free of Income Tax, @ Yield on 1712% basis. + Free of Income Tax. 
(A) Yield on 12! 2% Soo ag (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. (w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
et Profit 
After | Amount 
Payment — 


Deben- Distri- 


¥ 


3g 
Pam 


~ TOR re a r ca AC far ra = 
8 CN RPT ARES PE AG PERT Sane eae 


a bs, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
86,660 _ 96,946 6 | stot 2 
87,479 Aner 342, vn 147, 900 100. 94 308,678) 18&6 

Exploration Company : 6,110.Dr. 88,996 Dr. 82,886| ... one een es 1,142) 
Investment Corp. of Canada ° 19,064 8,959 28,023 eee eae 11.439 
Metropolitan Association, etc. , 1,093) 10,446, whe 9,610 obs 1 | 9 1920 
Metropolitan Housing ; 10,365, 84,899 95 41 ,234 7 85,914 
oe ares ) 2,338\Dr. 2,638 Dr. eve tn on ae . 165 


Plymouth Gas : 30,237, 50,416 80,653 42,122 ans 


Iron, Coal and Steel 
1,206 16,494 17,7 eee eee oe oe > 6,089) 
215,952} 477,767| 693,71 210,000 777,312) 
755,310 1,731,068 590,019 20 998,549) 768,339) 
+ 43,490 93,561 6,42 on éte 
Manchester Collieries E 296, 699, 419,1 153,97. 
Ocean Coal and Wilsons ... ; 361,523 {880 62,214 ae 
3,207 153,750 130,000 
238,945 75,000 91,93 
165,110 95,313 


26,1 6,573; 
13,7 000) 2,7: 
det p 60,000} 95,7 
4,500 3,131 17,718 10 


én 7 180,000; 19 56, 
119,553 4 816,546| 175,766 {2,045,819 2) 
15,000: ited 42,084, 7} 
Dr. 2,531||Dr. 946, Nil 
? ; 5,855| 16,270 24 
26,190 Ee ols é 25,6 47,532, 5 


30,495 12,452) 4,350 ‘ 33,008) 99,951) 16 


31,460 e5o4 ove 205,633) 26,353); 368,803) 10 
12,181 ee 40,598 115,373} 18,983) 294,244 


12,000 oe - 5,000, 13, iid 
sis 1,000 3,29 seu 
1,100 7,1 9,644 
1 3,366) 
200 3,635 


L127 


16,096, 


13,98 
| 2,500 
1,4 J 
1,960 18,424 
eee 5 6,964 


4,71 | ) 11,01 


163,121 aes 1,932,725, 446,572 
ee cs “3 a i es? pr49'019 Nil 


160,358 0 7006, on 


5,000 Oe 39,364 
5,738 24,389 
25,148 

47, 123 

8,752 


17,820) 
70,436 


11 3 110,588, 
iss 13,424 
4,703) 

168. 1531) 

26,406 

32. 


Bawouwn: 
"> 


aha Tn 


1 
ro 60,56+ 
19,141 
1598 Dr. Fy D i oa 
3692 R 27,000 
16. ‘ He J eco 9. AO 
17,828 30. 


_ . 
Nu: 
-_ 


50.0 0G 
10,875 
1,758 


| 160,265, 213,209|| 32,342, 84,51 : 55 174,914 
57,504 168,0 225,531|' 33,18: ri éen ‘sabe 60,41 | 183,138) + 


+ Free of income tax, (a) No comparable figure. (6) Absorbed £967,145. () Includes « 10 per cent. share bonus 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 


Week ended Jan.-April 





ne 





District Ma May 
20, 27, 1938 1939 
1939 1939 












5 305-5| 4,563-7) 4,500-3 
686. 1, 11,106°5 

842-4, 15,422°2) 15,219-2 
353-3) 5,898-0| 5,894-9 


625-5) 11,762 -6| 12,090°7 


398:5) 6,834-7) 7,025:9 
811-9) 12,768 -8) 11,616-6 


121-9} 1,910-5| 1,832-9 
623°5 10,496 -4 10,442: 5 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 





Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 


May | June | “}937- | “19 
26, 2, June 1, | June 2 
1939 | 1959 | “1938” | “ 1939" 


American ...... | 18:7 | 13-4] 1,071 865 

Peruvian, etc, coe 7 o 

Egyptian ......... |) 7:9) 5:8 301 298 

Sudan Sakel ... | 3-6} 1:6 124 119 

East Indian.,.... | 9°5 | 3°7 324 371 

Other countries | 44 | Rat 149 161 
Total ...ccesee 52-1 1 





* * Corrected figures, 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ended From Jan. 


Maya | ape | 2185" 
une 
1939” | 1939" . 





Tons Tons Tons 
Copper.......+. 7,550 6,525 132,885 
Tin ....00 eseee 950 1,155 30,800 
Lead....cccccoee 5,900 6,600 126,650 


Spelter....s00 | 4,050 3,775 82,270 











"Eid official whouses): | Tons | Tons 
eer eeeeeces See eeerereeeeee 5,624 asset 
wae ss Liverpool)... | 11,612 | 11,410 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 




















METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
| Week ended 
a ' 
‘May 28, 'May 20,'May 27 
(1938 | 1939 | 1939” 
Production—per cent. of | 
CAPACIEY .crceccesecesereee 38-58 | 67:90 | 64:93 
| June 2, |May 25, June 1, 
Pments T 4.638 A 1,095 
iia ‘ons 
Stocks—warchouse : . 
IN VANS .....ceceeee Tons | 5,935 | 8,334 | 5,277 
| Twenty-one weeks ended 
} vas 2 June }, 
; | 1938 | 1939 
Shipments ...,..... Tons! 111,341 | 89,241 _ 


Foods 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
_(000 quarters) 


Week ended | Season to 
aa June bo 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 

734| jeplis 26,398 


al 7,241. 10,767 
335! 13,806, 10,767 


| 21,2301 424 
69} 691) 1,379 


| 1,733) 54,280 62,582 
669 13,448 15,495 
274 11,643) 13,426 

1| 1,011 
111) 4,348 4,419 
107) 2,814) 3,368 
41; 889) 1,536 
32 2,079) 1,281 
10| 1,414 1,445 


139) 5,975, 4,848 
349) 10,710, 15,753 
anes 1,733, 54,280, 62,582 


WorLD SHIPMENTS ¢ OF MAIZE AND 









































MAIZE 

(7000 quarters) 
Week ended | From Apr. lto 
From “May | = | ‘Tene | — 
1939 re 1939 ligt 1938 1939 
BAL. scscgsseneds 480 447° 886 3,374 
ic America ... 5 5 3,731; 380 
Danube Region ...... 41 43 1,465) 585 
S. & E. Africa ...... 69 27 344 
Indo-China, etc. ... 33, 29, 187) 272 
OE wee | 628! 551! 6,296) 4,955 

OTHER Foops 


May 27, | June 3, 
1939 1939 





Arrivals in London (bales): 
Danish 





eovsccee coecccccocococce 12,247 11,69 
i wee . 5,619 “ 
4,032 3,884 
2,704 2,953 
4,830 4,341 

| 

4,456 | 598 
5,635 | 6,636 
688 | 290 
Stocks, end of week ......... 150,660 ) | 142,748 


Orner Foops—(cont.) 











Week ended 
| Mag 27,| June 3, 
| 1939 | 4 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
eeeceeees 263 | 123 
» Did for home consn. 185 | ae 
Stocks, end of week | 5,115 | 4,476 
Central and 'S. can . 
Saaheesindanaioes 3,145 | 2,125 
D/d for home consn. 865 | 980 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 106,285 | 107,309 
ded... 150 | 1,491 
» D/d for home consn. vas 2,719 
a Stocks end of week | 169,023 | 167,839 
a 
plies at Smithfield (tons): 


Beet and EE ccueumenauene 4,507 4,052 
Mutton and lamb _ ......... 2,858 | 2,343 
Pork and bacon 








eeCeeeeeeere 660 455 
Poultry, etc, .....+. piabaneeiele 461 363 
a 
ovements, 
Liverpool verve 
= ae a eorsscevesecceesee | 25291 | 778 
sinabenecspenenee sees | 15,085 | 12,544 
Tea: eodeesiel aad anakieoees 145,524 | 133, 745 
Sales named, cts 
ee 
S. India . 
Ceylon .... eee 
= jotmninntanbenensesegeresess 2,723 in 
i SSHSSSESESC SHEE OBESE eee 3, 880 . 
weno I ae 
* Weeks ended May 25th and June Ist. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





Week ended 
May 27, | June 3, 

1939 1939 
Lamdied. .ccccoctecccccecccccee . tons 875 1,871 
Delivered — .......cssesesese . tons 1,298 1,031 
65,508 





Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 64,510 
i 


Wor_p SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended | From fan. i to 


May | May | May | May 
6, 13, 4, 13, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


| 152-01 162-3 


2:5| 5:3 
Continent ......... 9-0 5:7 | 287-0) tone 
U.S.A. and Canada 13-0 6:9 | 149- 3 224:4 
Australia, Brazil, 
CTC. seeee actadianiinied | 8: 9) 8-1 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders. ‘7 1-9 as 3 
Bombay to— 
UK. and Orders 6°5 4-4 56:7| 66°83 
INEM seesseeee 2-0 2‘8 7-1 
Madras to U.K. ...... ° wan 
India to— 
Australia, etc....... ‘ 1-3 4:1) 6:3 


VU. S.A.. seeeeecoreeces eee oe ore eee 
Sundries eereeeseeceses “1 eee eee 1-2 


Dib Sndtietons . [sea [as | 679-1) 795-7 














AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 31, June 7, 
GRAINS ; — 
Ww 


hen, bushel)— Cents Cents 
eereerseoe Hr oa 
Cate TRE July ecncreee 525075 


J eer eercocece 
ew uly’ s+ eereareee aa it 
MET July Per eerees 41 3814 
Copper, Corr aricat ae 10:00 100-00 


eee 10-25 10-20 





May 31, June 7, 
1939 1939 


ETALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
MT NS Straits spot ......... = ye 

Spelter, a 4:50 4:50 
ar yk ta Po (rer IbD— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, eocoee 4°27 4°17 
NY *Y.. cash— July 


sy Rio, No.7 .. ee 56 su 
Sant 0. pusencoee 
Conen By Aas mid. spot... 9°81 9- 91 


“~ 31, June 7, 
1939 1939 
Cents 


ee ee _ \— cont. 


Lard, Chicas, J ence Geen 9 ° : 
Petroleum, 9, uly crude . 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


4 barrel SOTHO OCHO RESET Eee 96 102 
Ru _* smkd. sheet spot 16716 16546 


do. 167; 1 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Jey mn 
96 deg., SPOC reveccesrconcereee 2°90 2:87 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 31, June7 Ma 31 June 7, May 31, 
lay gt i550" 1939 ~ 1939 sg June, 


SUGAR - . e @ « 
cna an Ene AND EAS rae Te 36S Bb 8 | GOLD, per fine ounce inane 18 $i tf 
Whea— Granulated . seeeeteeeeretee 5 SILVER (per ounce)— 

Cash rir itil tt ttt rr ree 1 7liig 1 Tlig 
Home Grown 
mas (Acsetion Average) (per Ib.)— d. MISCELLANEOUS 
India rs Comune, best Eng. ae ae sits, London a 
to ton (free, non- ins 
= ae and upwards... returnable" ton 
CaEMICALS— _ 
Acid, citric, per Ib., tess 5% as 
” Nitric SOAP OE ETTORE ORE Ee ee 
o Orxalic, net PP PPP PPE) 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof g 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton 


Nitrate of soda eorseeeee POT ton 
Plirese of 0d ss . per ton 


Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... 
Oats, 


Maize, La Piata, landed, 480 tb. ... 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cw. 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 (b.— 


English long sides.........-..++ 

Argentine chilled hinds 
Mutton, per 8 [b.— 

English wethe: 


—OeBoOaCa wo’ & 
a 
a 


~ 


N 


NUM Rass COeE $ 
we *paausSsawe ~~ , 


> VUNneo 
o 


SSH ero 


oa 


r) 
° ee 5 
~ 


-o”oHcorono” 
OM OrSoHOno? — 


—_—— 
SPAS 


me 
o~rsooo 


occ CO00S CNNS #NOD 
‘sosoooe 


Dou 
Ot 
= 


—_ oe a 
a =Pasersy 
-e 
od 
sss 
sot 


ompne (per ton}— 
D. Straits, c.i.f. 11/17/6 


muDes (per tb.)— d 
Wet salted, Australian #5 


75 yds., 
s & 40's... 


coo cooco 5B we PNoO= HOaD 


S88 S2IESEB uuvs ono’ save 
28S S2TEEB yywe wno™ evue 


os 
> 
~ 
ne 
- @ 


itto, 37ip “a 
18" x 15, 814 Ib. - 


FLAX (per ton)— 


_ 
_ 
~ 


€ 


o? 


Leo ee 


112 0 115 
113 O 116 


114 0 118 


119 0 126 
120 0 127 


Dry and Drysaited Cape ...... 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 


7 
Manilla, June-Aug. “ [2”" ...... MBNSE GOW: denccccnscsesccraceessee 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 


June-July /0, | INDIGO (per ib.)— 
Daisee 2/3 i Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to tine 
LEATHER (per |b.)— 
e e Sole Bends, 8/12 lb. 
a { Bark-Tanned Sole © ........s0000 


soeneenennones Shoulders from DS Hides 
Japan SPOS ESSERE CERES ETE SC SHEET EHS ee { 


won. oS. Seen seeeerearese ore eve “ Eng. or Ws do. apeuse 
English Souchdown, greasy la y Bellies from DS do. ....ssesees- 


~~ a » Bang. or WS do. ses... 
Queensland, sod. eee, - - 


N.Z., greasy, half. Dressing Hides — ....s+:0000 i 
Tops— ” 2 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 4 
‘Merino Brg TARE serves, 26. 26l2 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


»”» eeeeeees 


* 2 
Motor Spirit No, 1, London . 1 6 
a psp —re i Peccieem, Acer. dori Lond. 010 


Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 


F eee eeeererereerterterrs 
MINERALS Died 


ROSIN (per ton)— 
American eeerereereesaeseeseneererre 


UBBER Ib.)— 
. St. smoked 


So 
ecococecoes 


_ = 

°* Ss 
NDS ewes 
© 


PANRDY 


y 


cs 
Scaannee 
o coococo 


ne 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 
Kenya, medium  ..sscsesseseeences 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-15ig lb.) eeaerecerecs 
Danish (1512 Ub.) 2... .ceeerereeneee 
FRUIT— 
Uranzes. _— & Valencia 
(Bloods tg cases [ 
» saaien CNavels) doxes 


fo OS oo b 


eK OOCOCOFCCOUNN 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty  .......4. 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 
Sheffield, best house, at pits. 


IRON AND STEEL ( a) 
Pig, Cleveland No.3, d/d. ...... 


sheet seerevers 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Orange Seeetoeereeereeeeeeerere 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— pag sar ST nnn 
a 42/ jt3i8 | eeeetree 


Three months STRESS ERE Re Ce ee ee ‘ 8 3 x 8 had per std 
Tin— 7/8 42 13 7 eeeree ”» 
Standard cash see eee ereeeeeeene 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
3 
0 
6 
3 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 
4 
4 
0 
6 


wooo scovanr 


o 
S 
co 


os 
os = 


coo 
L 


Sbbseccoestate salen 


eee enerererreeees 5/0 Rio euaubencecdtend per std. 
Lead ot fore ined 3 Teak, asses aay ok 
oan DIG seersersersseessereee 46/15/0 English Oak Planks .... 


Spelter, G, . English Ash Planks ...... » 


: 1 
Spot snseceseinotinsesineenee Palate 14/2/6 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
apni and bars one 94/0/0 Linseed, naked eeeeeeroeeeee ° 
billets eeteee 102/0/0 ‘0 Rape, refined eeree 
Nickel, home and export me so/o/e ae 


185/0/0 1 
Antimony, Chinese . seeeeeereeeneee eee eeeeeceeronre eeeeeceeeer 
— 9 Oil Oil Cakes, Linseed, Linseed, fing... 
Panu chon nino nn # 3 31 i eee 
eeeseeree Poe ib. 7190 Calcutta ...... 


eovesnasceng per 76 


2 oaco sco 
oo 


Rew toh 
cooRRSRBRh 
1S 
s 
—a—) 


Aaa SoS 
2 
sss 


. ABS 
Aa CC e OO; 


“e SCOlPo acooecoomseaaocococcoooeo SCARS coooso acooaso cooo oso Seocooo 


esSssolSooe 


ee 
Nowe NN 
cco Rsv 


aww 
a) 


I~ItI 
SNe - 


~ 
S= eSGnshk 
So 
an oo 
oso 
SISBR 
os~? 


oon 


ee 
se 

so fo 
a 

Fern @ 
wee 


London— 23 
Yellow Crystals eeeeereeeeerere 28 
Cubes eeecccscocecbossassoceseces 28 


* Weeks ended May 25th and June Ist . 


aoa oc ofoo 


As 


B8ey . Boa oooo 
+ BEVw a Cfoo ey 


Be 
awe} 
ow 


721%, Turpentine ........0.000+. pet wt 


These eed inland consumption—other road vehictes—and do at 
petone ap foc Sart of Pez tntand commen than for use in Diesel-ensined 





